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PRE FACE. 


To THE SCP . | VOLUME.” 


"HE Firſt Winde of is Work was 2 


more pleaſing taſk to the Writer 


thi Second. In that part of the Revolution 


REASON only preſided ; paſſion and, venge- 


ance by turns have ſince been ſeen to tri- 


umph: it is impoſſible however, without 
injuſtice, to . the deſign, on account 


of the errors of thoſe ho were ls a 


to carry it into e execution. 1 


The Author is aware of tlie unpopularity 
he may lie under at preſent, for not con- 


demning the Revolution altogether, as other 
writers who have gone before him have 5 


done: he is, nevertheleſs, not afraid to ap 


peal to impartial poſterity, as to whole 
opinion of it*is beſt founded. It is true, that 
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in following up the progreſs of this Revolu- 


tion, (as new 1n its nature, as wonderful in 
its effect) the eye will neceſſarily ſometimes 


be arreſted by ſcenes of horror and of pity, 


the painful inſtances of human ferocity ariſ. 
ing out of the former debaſement of the 
People; but if this event from firſt to laſt be 


ſeen only with a philoſophic eye, and thoſe 


humiliating evidences of the joint imperfec- 

tion of man and of government be over- 
looked, what a delightful proſpect will pre- 
ſent itſelf to the view ! For, though the ſun 


of freedom at its rifing in France ſhould have 


been obſcured by paſſing clouds, and ſome- 


times veiled with almoſt impenetrable dark- 
nels, yet is it expected henceforward to ſhine 


with meridian luſtre, and to extend its 
beaming influence to the happy guidance of 


every e bewildered e in the 


world. 
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oF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


F RANCE was now thrown into a new and critical 


ſituation by the partthe king had juſt taken, and eſpecially - 


by the declaration which he had Jeft behind him when 


he fled from the Thuilleries, and which by this time 


was ſpreading over the whole territory of France er 
the aſſiduity of his private adherents. | 

The king was taken; but it was impoſſible he could 
be admitted to re-aſſume the regal function till his con- 
duct ſhould be inquired into: it was therefore reſolved 


by the ſenate (as was mentioned at the end of the for- 


mer volume), that the 'oxxzar SEAL, affixed to the de- 
crees of the legiſlature, ſhould give them the full force of 


lau, till the government ſhould be re-conſtruQted ae 585 


ing to the intereſts and wiſhes of the nation. 
Ihe firſt object was to eounteratt the effect the royal 


declaration might be ſuppoſed capable of producing on 


the minds of a part of the people; and for this purpoſe 
the proclamation which follows it was drawn up by the 


conſtitutional committee of the aſſembly, and ſent by : 


ſpecial couriers to/all the great Gties and (ea. 282 
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THE DECLARATION LEFT BY, THE KING ON mig 
QUITTING PARIS», 


„ To ALL FaNCHMEN, 


As long as the king could hope to ſee order and 
bappiscie re-c{tabliſhed by the means adopted in the 
national aſſembly, and by his reſidence near that aſſem- 
bly, he had ſacrificed every thing to obtain ſo deſirable 
an end; he ſhould not even have repined at the want 
of liberty, of which he has been deprived ſince the 
month of October 1789: but now ſeeing that the reſul, 
of all his ſacrifices is, royalty annihilated ; property in- 
fringed; perſonal ſafety in danger; perfect anarchy in 
every part of the empire, without any appearance of 
authority ſufficient to ſuppreſs it—the king, after baving 
proteſted againſt all the acts iſſued from him during his 
captivity, thinks it his duty to lay before the whole em. | 
pire a repreſentation of his conduct. 7 
An the month of July, 1789, the king, 
the integrity of his conſcience, was under no apprehen- 
ſion in coming among the Pariſians. In the month of 
Ottober, in the ſame yar, informed of the movements 
ol the fattions, he feared that they might hint at bis de- 
' -parture to foment a civil war. The whole world knows. 
with what impunity crimes were committed at that time. 
The king, yielding to the deſire manifeſted by the Pari. 
ſian army, eſtabliſhed his family reſidence in the chateau 
of the Thuilleries: no preparation was made to reccive 
him; and the king, far from finding the accommods- 
tions to which he had been accuſtomed in his other fe- 
ſidences, did not even meet with the conveniences which 
perſons even in caſy circumſtances are able to . 
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In ſpite of all theſe conſtraints, he thought. it his duty, 
the next day after his arrival, to inform the provinces 
of his reſidence at Paris. A more painful ſacrifice than 
this was reſerved for him ; he was obliged to diſmiſs his 
body guards, whoſe fidelity he had experienced; two 
of them were maſſacred, and many were wounded in 
executing the order which'they had received, not to fire. 

Every cunning artifice of the factious was made uſe of 
bd totraduce a faithful queen, who had juſt confirmed the 
ne plus ultra of good candutt. It is even evident, that 
every machination was deviſed and directed againſt the 
king himſelf, The care of the king was entruſted to 
the ſoldiers of the French guards, and to the national 
Pariſian guard, under the orders and direttion of the 
municipality of TE. POP _ me ME e er 
A | 71 

Thus did the king ee e himſell a prifiopui in els an 
lates; for how could he be called otherwiſe, who ſaw 
himſelf forcibly ſurrounded by ſuſpected perſons? This 
detail is not mentioned as an accuſation againſt the na- 
tional or Pariſian guard; but to recal ſtubborn truths to 
remembrance; on the contrary, it is wiſhed to do juſtice to 
their attachment, Whenever they were not led into error 
by the factious and diſcontented. The king ordered 
the convocation of the ſtates. general; he granted to the 
tiers etats a double repreſentation; the uniting of the 


orders, the ſacrifices of the 23d of June; was all his : 


work ; but his care and attention has been miſconſtrued . 
and perverted. When the flates-general appropriated 
to themſelves the name of NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, the 
intrigues of the faftious in ſeveral provinces will be re- 
Galle to memory; as well as the movements that were 

As =. excited 
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excited in order to ſuppreſs the diſtribution of the pa: 
pers, which maintained, that the making of laws ſhould 
be done in concert with the king. The aſſembly have 
put the king entirely out of the conſtitution, by refuſing 
him the right of ſan&tioning conſtitutional acts, by ar- 
ranging in this claſs ſuch as they thought proper, and 
limiting io the third legiſlature his refuſal to ſanRion, 
They have given him twenty-five millions, which are 
wholly abſorbed by the expence which the neceſſary 
ſplendour of his houſehold requires. They have left 
him the temporary uſe of ſome domains with obligatory 
conditions, and deprived him of the unalienable patri. 
mony of his anceſtors. They have taken care not to 
include in his expences ſeryices rendered to the King, 
as if they were not inſeparable ſrom thoſe rendered to 
the ſtate. If the different points of adminiſtration are 
examined, it will be ſound ihat the king is entirely left 
out of them, He has no ſhare in making laws; the 
only privilege left him, is that of deſiring the aſſembly 
to take ſuch or ſuch thing into conſideration. With 
regard to the adminiſt ration of juſtice, he only expedites 
the ſalaries of the judges, and nominates the com- 
miſſaries, whoſe fundtions are much more conſined than 
te ancient attornies general. Public departments have 
been given to new officers. But there yet remained one 
ſingle prerogative, the moſt flattering of all, that of par- 
doning and commuting puniſhments. You have taken 
it away ſrom the king, and aſſigned it to juries to apply, 
according to their will, the meaning of the law. That 
Aiminiſhes royal majeſty: the people were accuſtomed 
o flee to it, as the center of goodneſs and beneficence. 


e interior enen a os eparime 
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barraſſed by wheels which retard the motion of the ma- ; : 


chine ; the power of miniſters is reduced to nothing. 
4 The ſocities of friends to the conſtitution have i in⸗ 
finitely more power, and render all other acts abortive. 
The king has been declared ſupreme head of. the 
army ; notwithſtanding all the buſineſs is done by the 
committees of the national aſſembly without any parti- 
cipation. They have granted to the king the nomina, 
tion of lome places, yet in bis.appointments he has ex, 
perienced oppoſition. They were obliged to re. appoint 
the general officers of the army, becauſe the choice he 
had made offended the clubs; and it is only.to thoſe 
focieties that the greateſt part of the revolts in the regi- 
ments may be attributed. When the army has loſt all 
its reſpe& for. the officers, it becomes the terror and 
ſcourge of the Gate. The king has always thought that 
officers ought to be puniſhed as well as, ſoldjers, and . 
that the doors were to be opened to theſe, in order to 


arrive at promotion, according ta merit. As to ſoreign . 


affairs, they have granted the king the, nomination: of 
ambaſſadors, and the buſineſs of negociations: but they 
have taken away from him the power of making War, - 
They ought not, however, 10 ſuppoſe that he would 
declare it direftly, without. preamble or ceremony, 
The right of making peace is of quite another kind,” 
The king is only to make it with the nation but what 
power would enter into negociations, when the; right. of 
reviſion ſhall be lodged in the national aſſembly? In. 


' * flependently of the neceſſary. ſegreey, impoſſible to be 


obſerved in a national aſſembly, neceſſarily deliberating 

publicly, powers like to treat only with. the perſon * 

an, FA any intervention, make the cont 8 45 
. 
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As to the finances, the king acknowledged before 
the ſtates general, the right which the nation had to 
raiſe ſubſidies, and in that reſpett he granted, the 28th 
of June, all that was required of him: On the 4th of 
February the king requeſted the affembly to take the 
finances into conſideration ; they have done it but ſet. 
dom; they have not yet aſcertained an exact account 
of receipts and expenditure; they went into hypothetic 
calculations ; the ordinary taxes are in arrears, and the 
recource of 1200,000,000 of aſſignats are almoſt con- 
ſumed. In this buſineſs they have left nothing to the 
king but ſterile nominations ;' he knows the difficulty 
that attends this adminiſtration; and were it poſſible that 
this machine could move without his immediate care and 
direction, his majeſty would only lament that the im- 
poſts had not been diminiſhed, which he has much 
wiſhed, and which would have been elfskted if Fe 

American war had not taken place,  _ 
The king was declared ſupreme head of we my | 
niſtration of the kingdom, and yet he cannot make the 
leaſt alteration without the conſent of the national af- 
ſembly. The heads or chiefs of the reigning part) 
have given ſuch defiance to the agents of the king, and 
the puniſhments inflicted on the prevaricators have 
given birth to ſuch fears and inquietude, that. theſe 
very agents remain without force and efficacy. The 
form of government is, above all, vitiated by two 
cauſes; the aſſembly exceed the limits of their power, 
in deliberating on the juſtice and adminiſtration of the 
anterior, and exerciſing by their committees of reſearch 
the moſt barbarous ads of deſpotiſm. They have cſta- 

bliſhed affociations known by the name of friends to the 

PET | | con- 
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e vho erc& corporations infinitely more 


dangerous than the ancient ones; they deliberate upon 


every part of government, exerciſe a power ſo very 


preponderant, that all bodies, not excepting: the na- 


tional aſſembly itſelf, do nothing without their order. 
The king does not think it poſlible to preſerve ſuch a 


government; the nearer we approximate to the term 
of the labours of the national aſſembly, the more 
do the ſagacious part of the ſtate loſe their credit. 
The new regulations, inſtead of pouring balm into the 

wounds of che afflitted, heighten, on the contrary, their 


diſaffection; the thouſand daily calumnious pamphlets, 
which are only the echo of clubs, perpetuate diſorder; . 
nor has jthe aſſembly ever dared to apply a remedy.— 
They only aim at a metaphyſical Coverage impoſſible 


in its execution. 


Frenchmen, are theſe the things you a when 
you made choice of your repreſentatives ?—Did you 
defire that the deſpotiſm of clubs ſhould dethrone mo- 


narchy, under which the nation | has flouriſhed fourteen 
hundred years. 

« The love which Frenchmen bear 8 their 
king, is eſtimated by the number oſ their virtues. I 
have experienced ſuch lively marks of yours, as can ne- 
ver be obliterated. The king would never have deli- 


neated the following picture, if it were not to trace 


out the ſpirit of the Faclious to his faithful ſubjecto.— 
The people, kept as ſoldiers, for the triumph of M. 
Neckar, have affected not even to pronounce the name 


of x1x0. From that epoch, they perſecuted the arch- 


biſhop of Paris; one of the king's couriers was arreſted, 


e and the letters which he was carrying were 
7 unſcaled, 


tktrcn or füt 
FIFTY and taken away. All this time the affembiy 


ſieemed to meditate an inſult on the king; he had, a0 7 


fore, determined to ſend io Paris the words of peace, 
During this ſtep, they were forbidden to cry Vive le voi. 
They made even a motion for carrying him off, and 
a lſo ſor putting the queen in a convent : and this mo-. 
| tion was applauded. 1 

In the evening of the oh or 5th, it it was be to 
the aſſembly to hold their ſeſſions at the king's reſidence; 
they anſwered, that it was not conſiſtent with their dig. 
nity to go thither. From that moment the ſcenes of 
horror were renewed and multiplied. On the kings 
arrival at Paris, an innocent perſon was maſſacred 
almoſt in his preſence, even in the garden of the Thuil- 
leries. All thoſe who ſpoke either againſt religion or 
the throne, received the higheſt honours. At the fede- 
ration of the 14th of July, the national aſſembly de. 
clared, that the king was the head of it; this was to de- 
monſtrate that they could appoint another; his family 
was placed in a quarter ſeparate from his own; it was at 
that time, notwithſtanding, that they e the * 
pieſt moments ſince their abode at Paris. 

At this time meſdames wiſhed, from religious mo- 
tives to go to Rome. In ſpite of the declaration of rights, 
they were ſtopped on their journey. They arrived at 
Bellevue, afterwards at Arnay-le-Duc, where they were 
obliged to wait for orders from the national aſſembly, 
thoſe of the king having been diſobeyed and deſpiſed - 


As ſoon as the commotion which the faRtious had en- 


cited at Vincennes, thoſe who, from affeftion, had 
aſſembled about the king, were maltreated, and they 
carried their audacity ſo far, as even to break their 
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irms in | preſence of the King, who is the principal 
truſtee. . i 
« Soon as he bad recoveied from his indiſpoſition, he 
vas deſirous of going to St. Cloud, for the reſpett 
- which he is known to entertain for the religion of his 
forefathers, and they fixed on the club of Cordeliers to 
ſtop his journey. In vain did M. de la F ayette exert 
himſelf to obtain his departure. They laid violent 
hands on his faithful ſervants who accompanied him, 
and the king was conducted back to his priſon. He 
was afterwards obliged to conſent to the ſeparation of his 


|  confeſlors, to approve of the miniſter's letter to foreign. 


powers, and to go to maſs to che new curate of St. Ger- = 
main lAuxerrols 7 
4 Frenchmen, and you the good :nhabitagch of Paris, : 
diſtruſt the ſuggeſtions of the faQtious, return to your 


king, who will always be your friend; your holy reli. 


5 gion ſhall be reſpected; your government placed upon 
a permanent footing ; and 1 1 eſtabliſhed upon a 
ſecure baſis. 1 5 . 


Paris, june 20, 1791. 5 e 
(Signed) Lovis. | 


« P. S. The king forbids his miniſters to ſign any order 
in his name, until they ſhall have received his further 
direQions; and enjoins the keeper of the ſeals to ſend _ 
them to him, when required, on his 980 . 


(Sign MW Love 
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its long and important labours; the conſtitution was 
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PROCLAMATION OF THY NATIONAL KoSEMBLY, 10 
| COUNTERACT THE rer 'or THAT 'OF THE 
KING. VV | | 


6. Farncinin,” 
A moſt atrocious violenee has jult been committed. 
- The national aſſembly was on the verge of concluding 


_ almoſt completed; the tempeſts of the revolution had 
nearly ſubſided, when the enemies of public proſperity 
were determined, by one ſingle crime, to ſacrifice the 
whole nation to their baſe revenge. The king and the 
royal family wete rorc1BLY CARRIED ory the 21ſt of 
this month, 
But your repreſentatives will ſurmount every 0 | 

| ſtacle. They meaſure with calmneſs and perſeverance 
the magnitude and extent of their ſeveral duties. Pub- 
lic liberty ſhall be maintained; ſlaves and conſpirators 
ſhall be compelled to acknowledge the intrepidity and 
invincibleneſs of the French nation; and, in the name 
of the empire, we hereby 1 engage to 3 
the law or bravely die. 
« France aſpires after LIBERTY, and ſhe will be 
rkus.—They want to throw back the revolution, but 
the revolution will go on: it is the n of _ will— 
nothing can ſtop its career. 
In the firſt place it was thought ach to ac- 
commodate the law to the momentary ſituation in which 
the kingdom ſtands. In the conſtitution, the king ex- 
ereiſes the power of the royal ſanftion over the decrees 
of the legiflature ; he is the head of the executive power» 
and, ip this quality, he executes the laws by his miniſ- 
KY 7 . 
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ters. If he quits his poſt, though he may have been car- 
ried off againſt his will, the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion have the power of ſupplying his place. The na- 


tional aſſembly have, in conſequence, decreed, that the 


ſeal of the ſtate and the ſignature of the chancellor ſhall 


be affixed to all their decrees, to give them the power 


of law. No order or mandate from the king can be 
put in execution without being counterſigned by the 


reſponſible miniſter. A ſimple delegation only of the 


conſtituent aſſembly was required to authoriſe him to 
ſign the orders, and only the orders which ſhould be 
given to him by the national aſſembly. | 
In this cireumſtance we have followed the confti- 
tutional law concerning the regency, which empowers 


miniſters to exerciſe the functions of the executive | 


power, till a regency ſhould be appointed. 


* By theſe diſpoſitions your repreſentatives have 


ſecured order and regularity in the interior part of the 
kingdom : to repel the attacks from without, they have 


reinforced the army with three hundred thouſand na- 
tional guards. Theſe meaſures promiſe the beſt ſecu- 
rity to the citizens, Suffer not then your minds to be 


impreſſed with fear; the conſtituent aſſembly is on Its 
poſt: all the conſtituent powers are in motion ; the citi- 


zens of Paris, the national guards, whoſe patriouſm and 


zeal cannot be ſufficiently commended, are watching 


round your repreſentatives ; the active citizens through - 


out the whole kingdom are in arms, and France i is able 
to meet her enemies, 


| * Qught ye to fear the conſequences of a writing,” 
' extorted from a deluded king before his departure, 
vhich ye Hall not hold inexcuſable but in the laſt mo- 


B 2 2 | ments ? 


* 
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mes? It is with difficulty we conceive the ignorance 


: an d inconſiderateneſs with which it is dictated. This 


writing will, hereafier, receive a more ample diſcuſſion, 
your repreſentatives content themſelves at preſent with 
_ Examining only a few of its ſentiments, _ | 

„The national aſſembly iſſued a ſolemn proclama. 
tion of political truths and rights, the remembrance of 
. which will one day render mankind happy; and to en- 
gage them to renounce their declaration of. rights, they 


haye been preſented with the theory of f lavery.. 


« Frenchmen, we do not bluſh to call to your recol- 


lellion the memorable day of the 23d of June, 1789, 
| that day in which the head of the executive power, the 


. firſt public functionary in the nation, pared To pic 


TATE HIS ABSOLUTE COMMANDS TO YOUR REPRE- 
$ENTATIVES, delegated by voun orneRs, fo form 
"a conſtitution, The national aſſembly have felt the 
moſt poignant grief for the diſorders committed on the 
th of October; they direfted criminal proſecutions to 
be inſtituted againſt the guilty ; and becauſe it was diffi 
Cult to diſcoyer ſome of the miſcreants from among a 
whole people, they are accuſed of having approved 
| theſe crimes. The nation, however, is morz'jus7; 
it has not reproached Louis XVI. with the yiolences 
committed in his reign, nor in that of his forefathers. 
We glory in calling to remembrance the federation 
of the 14th of July; and on that auguſt att, what muſt 
be the reflections of thoſe who diftated that letter of the | 
King's? Nothing leſs. than this ;—that the firſt public 
funttionary was obliged to appear at the head of the re. 
preſeptatiyes of the nation, in the midſt of deputics from _ 


Of part of the kingdom, where he took a folemn oath 
0 
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10 maintain the conſtitution. If the king kita not gu 
day declared, that the $EDITIO us had taken his inc 
by ſurprize, we ſhould not have » nts. 
PERJURY TO ALL THE WORLD. — Is it neceſſary to 
trouble ourſelves with anſwering Log INE" e 
| contained i in that letter . 
It is faid_ the king has os inconveniences 
in his pariſian reſidence, and that he did not meet with 
the ſame accommodations as formerly this is 'cer- 
cinly ſaying, that a nation might be regenerated 'with- 
out any agitation, without interrupting, for a moment, 
the pleaſures and gratifications of courts. Addreſſes 
of elicitation and adhefion to your decrees, is called 
the work of the FACTIOUS; yes, f of TWENTY 
six MILLIONS OF Aro. 
We found it neceſſary to ee al thepowent 
becauſe all the powers vere corrupted—becauſe enor- 
mous debts, accumulated by the ignorance, peculation, 
and diſorders of government, were about to precipitate 
the nation into an abyſs; and yet we. are reproached 
vith not having ſufficiently liſtened to the king's re- 
fuſals! But does not royalty exiſt for the people? And 
if a great nation undertakes to ſupport it, is it not ſolely 
becauſe ſhe thinks royalty inſeparable from the love of 
the people ? The conſtitution has left the King: this dar- 
ling prerogative, and eſtabliſhed the only authority he 
can deſire to exerciſe. Would not your repreſenta. 
tives have been highly culpable, if they had ſacrificed 
twenty-ſix millions af inhabitants to 4 intereſt and 
caprice of one man. 
The induſtry of the | people augments the endes 
od the ſtate; but the maxim of abſolute power! is to ſee in 
TE 
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| public taxes * but dehts paid to deſpotifm, The 
national aſſembly has regulated the expences of the ſtate 
with impartial Juſtice ; they thought it a duty they 
oed, in the name of the nation, to aft with munif. 
cence, when it was neceſſary to apply a part of the 
public taxes ſor the maintenance of the firſt public func. 
tionary of the nation, and ypwards of thirty millions 
granted to the royal family are repreſented as too ſmall 
a ſum.—The power of making war or peace has been 
taken from the king and his miniſters ; the right of {@ 
crificing the people to the caprice of a court the de. 
ſinitive ratification of treaties has been reſerved to the 
f yepreſentatiyes of the nation. The king complaing of 
having loſt a prerogative. What prerogative js that? 
—of not being ſubjefted to conſult the will of the na- 
ion, 10 ſacrifice the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
| Whocanknowthe wiſhes and intereſts of the nation bet. 
er than the legiſlature They want to haye the power 
| of making war with impunity, What! Have we not ex- 
perienced long enough, under ihe ancient goyem. 
ment, the oe! ul e eee of the ambition of mi 
mien 
We are accu 80 of having ripped the ling; in orga- 
nizing the juſticiary order, as if it were conſiſtent for 
the king of a great nation to be concerned in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, otherwiſe than to ſee the laws 
obeyed, and judgment executed. They are defirous 
that the king ſhould have the power of pardoning, and 
of commuting puniſhmenis; and yet does not the whole 
world know how tha power has been exerciſed, and on 
| whom ſuch favours fell? We know that the king could 
 potexerciſe it of himſelf; and thus, aierbyring med 
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royal deſpotiſm, it was very natural alſo to claim an 
niſterial deſpotiſm. „ 
4 Neceſſity of circumſtances has ſometim̃es obliged” 
the national aſſembly reluctantly to interfere inthe affairs 
of adminiſtration. Ought they not to have done ſo, 
when government remained in a ſtate of torpidity? 1 
we are obliged to ſpeak, it was, that neither the king 
nor his miniſter had the confidence of the nation, Was ; 
i right then in the national aſſembly to entertain ſuſpi- 
cions ? You are to judge from the king's departure. 
The ſocieties of the friends of the conſtitution have ſup- 
ported the revolution; they are now more neceſſary. 
than ever ; and we dare aver, that they no more go 
vem the adminiſtrative bodies of the Rſs than by : 
colleAling public opiniors _ ; 
« Frenchmen, all the powers of the nation are or-. 
ganized, all the public fynAionaries are at their poſt x 
the national aſſembly is watching over the ſafety of che 
ſtate. Let your countenances be firm and tranquil.— 
one only danger is imminent. You have to provide 
againſt the ſuſpenſion of labour—induſtry—delay of 
payment of taxes—exaggerated movements, which lead 
to anarchy—and, laſtly a C vII WAR. It is on theſe. 
dangers which the national aſſembly calls the ſolicitude * 
of every citizen. In this moment of. criſis, perſonal, 
hatred, and private intereſt ſhould diſappear. _ 

The people who wiſh to preſerve their liberty ſhould 
he that tranquil irmneſs which makes tyrants tremble. _ 
Let the faftious, who hope to overthrow and deſtroy” 
every thing, ſee order eſtabliſhed—the conſtitution. 
Arengthened—which is become ſo much more dear io 
Frenelmgen, as it ſhall be ſo much more invaded. The 

eapitaF 
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capital may ſerye as a model for the reſt of the king 
dom; the x1xc's departure has occaſioned no diſorder; 

and what confounds the malevolent, is, that it enjoys 
perfett tranquillity, To put the territory of this em. 
pire under the yoke of flavery will tequire the annihila. 
tion of the'whole nation. Let deſpotiſm form, if it will, 
ſuch an enterprize—it will either be overcome in the 
conflia, or will find, in the . ot its e no- 
ching but ruin.“ 


1 The neceſſary Aifpolidions being taken, for the ney 1 
of the king's perſon, as well during his journey as afier 

his arrival. in Paris, the aſſembly commenced its en- 
quiries cencerning the perſons and means which had 
contributed to facilitate his eſcape from the caſtle. It 
appeared that the royal family had travelled with a paſſ- 
port as for a B ARO ESS DE Corry going to Frank. 
fort, with a valet de chambre, two domeſtics, two chit. 
dren, and two waiting- women; and this paſſport had 
been ſigned by M. MonTmorin. That miniſter be. 
ing at the bar of the aſſembly, the preſident ſhewed him 
the paſſport, and put this queſtion to him: Do you 
know this paſſport? M. MonTworin anſwered, * 1 
do acknowledge it to have iſſued from me; but I car- 
not tell at what time I ſigned it. The cuſtom is, ſecing 
the multiplicity of paſſports, and the unimportance of 
the greateſt part of them, that a certain number of them 
ate ſigned by me, and ſent to the municipality, who 
iſſue them, without even entering them in a book; 
but 1 ſhall fay one word: —if I had knowingly iſſued 
this, I ſhould doubtleſs have either gone before, or ſol⸗ 
Een alter.” TD 
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This explanation ſatisfied the afſembly, who ſeemed 
defirous of removing the 
' entertained againſt the miniſter on account of the ſign- 
ed paſſport. Four commiſſioners wete named to verify 
whether at the municipality, or at the foreign depart- 
ment office; there had aQually a paſſport been given to 
a baroneſs de Cotf, —The commiſſioners informed 
the aſſembly; that there had been delivered a paſſport 
on the 5th-of June, from the office of foreign affairs, 


for the baroneſs DE Corry, a Swediſh lady that 


the paſſport had been demanded by M. BE SimoLing 
ambaſſador from Ruſſia that the letter had been 
incloſed in a cover, in which they found another lei- 


ter from the ſame ambaſſador, who requeſted the ani- 


niſter to gi he im a duplicate of the ſame paſſport, be- 
cauſe Madame pz Corry had an the ag by 
accident. 

As the king was expeted Con to $60 a provi- 
ſional guard was ordered for him under the orders of 
the commandant general, who was made reſponſible 


for his ſafety. The ſame meaſure was taken with re- 


{pet to the queen and the dauphin. All the perſons 
who had accompanied the king and queen were put 


under an arreſt, and the king's miniſters, with the 


commiſſioners the national afſembly had added to 


| them, were authoriſed to execute on their reſponſi- 


bility all the funQions of the executive power. 


When the royal party arrived, and had entered the 


gardens of the Thuilleries, the people expre ſſed ſo 
much indignation at the three pretended couriers who 
vere in chains on the top of the coach, that the aſ- 
Tour were requeſted to ſend commiſſioners to pre- 

Vol. H.,. C vent 


bee which the people 
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vent them falling a ſacrifice io inſtant fury. Twenty 
deputies had power to appeaſe the rage of the crowd, 

and thereby prevented the obyetts of it from being 
hanged on the ſpot. The names of theſe noble poll 
lions were, Mals AN, VALSsORI, and MouT1zgx; all 
three enterpriſing officers of the king's body guards, 
M. Barxwave, one of the commiſſioners which had 
been ſent to conduct the king and royal family 10 
Paris, gave an account of their miſſion. He informed 
the aflembly, that on their arrival at Dormans, they 
were told the king had ſat out from Chalons for Eper- 
nay ; that at Dormans they had heard the alarming in- 
telligence, that the king was purſued; that a plan was 

* formed to ſtop him on his march, and carry off his per- 

fon, M. Damas, to whom the higheſt eulogiums, he 
obſerved, were due, took every. precaution that was 
poſſible to render ſuch an attempt abortive. They con- 
tinued their route and met the king between Dormans 
and Epernay. His majeſty had with him in the car- 
riage the dauphin, the queen, madame royale, madame 

Elizabeth, and madame Tourſel, gouvernante to the 
dauphin. Upon the box were the three of the body 
guards mentioned before. 

There was another carriage following, in which were 

two femmes de chambre. 

One of the commiſſioners read . ee; which 
. eſtabliſhed their miſſion. The king anſwered in ſev 
. VvVords, but expreſſed his ſenſibility of the precautions 
' 28 talen for the ſafety of himſelf and family ;/ and declared 

be never meant to paſs the limits of the kingdom. 
Ihe firlt night taey ſlept at Dormans:;—their wink 


was Ap molt of the natianal guard who opined 
=" 
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them being on foot; but hearing a rumour of a hoſtile 
purſuit, they accelerated their march, having been rein- 
forced. They now left the-infantry, and accompanied 
only by cavalry, came more ſpeedily to Meaux. From 
this place they fat off the next morning at ſix o'clock; 
and though they had been retarded a few hours longer 
than they expected, they had on theit arrival execmcd 


blbeir miſſion, and placed the king, the dauphin, the 


queen, &c, &c. in the chateau of the Thuilleries. 
The king was, by a decree of the aſſembly, conlti- 
tuted priſoner, and his four- nn of body guards 
diſmiſſed. 
Wich the view to Ain d thay national guards 
which bad eſcorted the royal family to Paris, they were 
aſſigned to the honourable pug of pai 5 tribu⸗ 
nals and courts of Ai. FE 


A GREAT QUESTION CONCERNING. THE Kine, f 


The united committees of conſtitution 1 criminal 
legiſlation laid before the aſſembly a report concerning 
the enquiry which ought to take place on the late crime 
of the king in-/attempting/ to quit the kingdom, and to 
{tir up its enemies againſt it. They recommended the in- 
terrogating the perſons who. had accompanied the royal 
family in this evaſion; but propoſed the receiving de- 
clarations from the king and queen by three commil- 
lioners to he named by the aſſembly. There were per- 
ſons who argued ſtrongly for ſending the former of theſe 
perſons to; Orleans, 10 be tried by the high court for 
treaſon; but upon its being allowed that enquiries muſt 
be made beſorg geeuſatpn ande take Dr the afſem- 
bly decreed, ,, CID bu 
Co 15 1 fl. Thay 
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4 it. That the tribunal of the eireuit of the Thul. 
edn; which ſhall appoint two commiſſioners from i itz 
own court for the purpoſe, ſhall take informations in 


_ every place here neceſſary concerning the even 


which noppened in 7 0 mig pe v __ nr and 24ſt 
aan, 

„ ad. The aid ee mall . pro- 
ceed to jnterrogate all thoſe who are put under an ar. 
reſt by virtue of the decree of the 25th of this month, 
jn order that a hearing of the witneſſes mah in the in- 


e e may take place, 


And next, with regard to the condadi to be 0 
ra the king, other queſtions, ſuch as the royal 
quality and inviolability of his perſon, were involved in 
jt. The three principal ſpeakers upon the propoſition 


of the united committees were, M. Ros Feix, M. 


MaLov z7,and M. Barnes. 

The firſt of theſe objefted to the wropoket of appoint- 
ing three commiſſioners from the national afſembly to 
receive the declarations of the king and queen. He 
maintajned, that the ſame authority which had charge of 
a part of the informations, was neceſſary to take the 
whole of them; that was the principle on which they 
ought to aft, There was no reaſon, he affirmed, for 
inveſting commiſſioners from the national aſſembly with 
that power. Lei it not be ſaid, added he, “ that the 
confidence which the people have placed i inthe national 
aNembly f ſhould impoſe that daty on them}; for, by how 
much more the confidence of the nation is concentered 
in us, by ſo möch the more is it our duty to manage it 


wh care and * Nos, continued the orator, 
N we 
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ve ſhould no longer merit that confidence, if we were ie 


yiolate the principle, if we ſhould make! an exception 
for the king and the queen. Let it not be ſaid that 
royal authority will be degraded. A citizen, male or 
ſemale, a man in whatever tation, hawever-elevated i in 
dignity or rank, can never be degraded by the law, 
—The queen is a citizer, the king, in this moment, is a 
citizen, ACCOUNTABLE TO/ THE NATION, and in qua- 
lty of firſt public fungtionary, be OUGHT TO BE 
AMENABLE TO THE LAW: 

Many members were for leaving the Ak 8 
ing to the judges of the tribunals, and ſor inveſting them 
with new power, if needſul, to make the examinations. 

M. Malo Er ſaid, that When he combated the im- 
perious form in which the aſſeinbly decreed that the 
king ſhould be heard in his declaration, he foreſaw that 
they would propoſe the king ſhould be interrogated by 
his own officers. If it is decreed that the perſon of the 
king is inviolable and ſacred, no one has a: right to ap- 
pear before him to demand his declaration ; and that 
even the commiſſioners ought to be under great reſerve, 
and obſerve the utmoſt circumſpettion as to the manner 
in which they ſhould addreſs him, for, from that mo, 
ment, there. would be an authe ity hs 6 4 98 
king. FTC. „ 4 <1 

(Many of tho! kn RP the heaker * 
declaring the Law was ſuperior to the king.) 

Without doubt,” he anſwered, © the law wits! * 
the king, but the aſſembly ought to take care not to de. 
ſtroy the inviolability of the king; for in declaring his 
7 ſacred ang inyiolable, _ had rendered him'a 

ſtranger 
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ranger to every kind of crime, and from every pro. 
ſecution.” He declared he ſhould oppoſe judges going 
to receive the king's declaration, and inſiſled that the 
commiſſioners of the national aſſembly ſhould be char. 
ged to inform the king, merely and imply, that they 
came by orders from the national aſſembly to receive 
the declarations which he ſhould vouchſafe to give 
them. Any deviation from theſe expreſs words would 
be a want of aso, OW an egen 8 
ROYAL DIGNITY. | | 
M. Bazxnrarr inſiſted; POE i was not ith ſubileties | 
of form that the queſtion agitating onght to be deter- 
mined ; recurrence ſhould be had to the decree which 
had paſſed; The aſſembly had ordered thoſe perſons 
in the king's ſuite to be put under arreſt; and interro- 
gated; but they had thrown a favourable ſhade over royal 
dignity, by decreeing that the king and queen ſhould 
be heard in their declarations. They had followed, in 
the opinion of the reporter, the forms anciently praflifed 
in the parliament of Paris. Thus, by ſupprefling fpcech, 
they had decreed the ſame thing. They were willing, 
he laid, to take informations on this great crime from all 
thoſe who were agents or witnefles of it; but it was not 
nete ſſary, for that purpoſe, in a complaint or procedure 
juft begun, to create a judiciary power or authority. 
In caſes of murder, & c. the judges: heard the perſons 
who were the vittims, as well as thoſe-who-were accuſed 
by public report of having been the authors of them; 
for judicial power commenced as ſoon as a crime bad 
been committed. He faid; either the declaration of 
he k ing and queen ia the baſis of a proſecution that is 
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to take place, or it is foreign to it. If it were in any 
manner a baſis of the procedure, it belonged to the tri- 
bunals to eſtabliſh it; otherwiſe, it were uſeleſs. 

| He declared, that the arguments the aſſembly had 


they could not, nor ought not to take them upon them- 
ſelyes. He perſiſted in his opinion, that they ſhould iu 
velt the tribunals with all the force and authority of the 


lau. A great national crime had been committed; 


which menaced the ſafety. of the tate, The judges, he 
obſerved, ſhould have reſolution: and confidence 
the aſſembly mixed them with their committees, they 


would leſſen their powers, and take from their charac · 


ters, Royal dignity. ub . lin before the or · 
gans of the la. 

He recommended the judges alone to ke the. king 
and queen's declaration. fl 
_  Aﬀter various and Dt opinions ative by 
the friends: of the king, and thoſe of the people, the al- 


ſembly. reſolved. that © three commiſſioners from their 


own body ſhould: be appointed to receive the declara- 

rations from the x 1n & and guzzN;; theſe declarations 

to be taken ſeparately from the lips of ihe x.1x/6 and 

evztn, committed to writing, and ſigned by each. 

The whole ſhall be delivered to the national aſſembly, 

dhat they may an ſuch "_— hz Aan 
judge neceſſa ry. 


The ſuting of the amb hadywih hs apcentios 1 


e hours, been permanent ſince the morning of the 
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heard concerning the influence and reſponſibility of the 
ſebjekt in queſtion, were ſo preſſing and forcible, that | 
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they even expreſſed their difappointment that the royal 
ſugiti ves had been ſtopped. - The royaliſts {till more 


| head is ſevered from it. It was impoſſible for the moſt 


traitor others, that he would be impriſoned for liſe, 
but that royalty would be preſerved in the perſon of 


be a patticipator of the crime of his es ww. by this 


C/ 


TANT PERIOD» -. 


Thie was a new and embarraſſing tanks to the le. 
giſlaure of France. A few of the moſt ancient repub- 
licans however were lefs diſagrecably affected at it 
than others. They conſidered it a favourable occur. 
rence to multiply the number of enemies to royalty ; 


lamented his arreſt, but from-very different motives. 
They hoped that by taking up his ſtand on the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom he would have become a rallying 
objeQ, not only for all thoſe who loved royalty, but for 
thoſe even who only diſliked the meafureg of the new 
government. A third claſs of perſons too unintereſted 
in the continuation of abuſes to love the ancient regi 
men, and yet too timid to wiſh for a trial of a new one, 
believed that without a king the polnical body would as 
completely expire as the natural body dies when the 


refle&ting wind at this time to foreſee what would be the 
iſſue of the fermentation which this occurrence occa- 
fioned in the minds of the people of France. Some 
predicted that the king would be brought to trial as a 


his fon under a regency, as the infant was too young to 


e. had abdicated the throne. : 

The e&pettation' of a regency gave the — in 
e of the duxz or OrLzans an opportunity to 
our 
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Hatter that perſonage with the nomination to the regency, 
_ which, however abſufdly founded, undoubtedly en- 
creaſed the number of thoſe who paid court to him. 
The great political parties were now divided by the vari- 
ous opinions, expeQations, and reports. The jacobins 
alone encreaſed their numbers; and acquired additional 
influence; 5 Ae e ay the — ct 


PROCEEDINGS. or THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


If ever a body .of men, admired for their wiſdom, had 
occaſion to counſel with their underſtandings, it was 
now the caſe with the ſenators of France. To be firm, 
—to be ju. to evince their conſtituent power and yet 
diſplay their individual tenderneſs, me up the beſt 
faculties of the human mind. . : 

The eyes of the philoſopher and the citizen were all 
fixed upon the deciſion of the members of that aſſembly, 
to whom one of the moſt important cauſes was referred 
that had ever at any one period agitated the breaſts of 
Frenchmen. The work was the more tremendous; as 
it was to be influential in its example to other ſtates of 
the earth, who would confider themſelves entitled to 
meaſure their rights, and ſquare their condutt by the 
leſſons of the moſt refined people in the univerſe. From 
the condu@ hitherto of theſe aſſerters and deſenders of 
freedom arid of truth; there was no reaſon to fear they 
would tarniſh the glory of their councils; the reſplen- 
tency of which, like the ſun's rays, appeared capable 
of illuminating the dark receſſes of ignorance and bigo- 
try to even the extremes of the globe: The greateſt 
enemy, however, to tyranny was expetted to pity the 
tyrant—nurſed in the lap of deſpotiſm, 3 wich 

„„ D the 
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| This was a new and embarraſſing. FRE Ret to the le. 
giſlature of France. A few of the moſt ancient repub- 
licans however were lefs diſagreeably affected at it 
than others. They conſidered it a' favourable occur. 
rence to multiply the number of enemies to royalty ; 
they even expreffed their diſappointment that the royal 
ſugitives had been ſtopped. - The royaliſts {till more 
lamented his arreſt, but from very different motives. 
They hoped that by taking up his ſtand on the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom he would have become a rallying 
objet, not only for all thoſe who loved royalty, but for 
thoſe even who only diſliked the meafures of the new 
government. A third claſs of perſons too unintereſted 
in the continuation of abuſes to love the ancient regi- 
men, and yet ioo timid to wiſh for a trial of anew one, 
believed that without a king the political body would as 
completely expire as the natural body dies when the 
head is ſevered from it. It was impoſſible for the moſt 
reſletting mind at this time to foreſee what would be the | 
Tue of the fermentation which this occurrence occa- 
ſioned in the minds of the people of France. Some 
predicted that the king would be brought to trial as a 
traitor others, that he would be impriſoned for liſe, 
but chat royalty would be preſerved in the perſon of 
his ſon under a regency, as the infant was too young to 
be a participator of the crime of his bert _ by * 
at, had abdicated the throne. 

The e&pettation' of a regency gave the friends orad- 
os of the puxz or OrLE ans an opportuniiy 0 


flauicr 
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flatter that perſonage with the nomination to the regency, 
_ which, however abſufdly founded, undoubtedly en- 
creaſed the number of thoſe who paid court to him. 
The great political parties were now divided by the vari- 

ous opinions, expeQations, and reports. The Jacobins 
alone encreaſed their numbers; and acquired additional 


influence 3 . e a the: orig Mann 


PROCEEDINGS. or THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


| Ifevera body of men, atimired for their wiſdom, had 
occaſion to make with their underſtandings, it was 
now the caſe with the: ſenators of France. ' To be rm, 
to be ju to evince their conſlituent power and yet 
diſplay their iadi uidual een called up che beſt 
faculties of the human mind. 
The eyes of the philoſopher and the citizen were all 
fixed upon the deciſion of the members of that aſſembly, 
to whom one of the moſt important cauſes was referred 
that had ever at any one period agitated the breaſts of 
Frenchmen. The work was the more tremendous; as 
it was to be influential in its example to other ſtates of 
the earth, who would conſider themſelves eniutled to 
meaſure" their rights, and ſquare their condutt by the 
leſſons of the moſt refined people in the univerſe. From 
the: condu@ hitherto of theſe aſſerters and deſenders of 
freedom arid of truth; there was no reaſon to fear they 
would tarniſh the glory of their councils; the reſplen- 
dency of which, like the ſun's rays, appeared capable 
of illuminating the dark recefſes of ignorance and bigo- 
try to even the extremes of the globe. The greateſt 
enemy, however, to tyranny was expected to pity the 
tyrant—nurſed in the lap of e ſuſtained with 
Vol. II. D the 


: ter, and which they knew. not how. te overcome :—it 
Vas to reconcile the principle on which they profeſſed 
to be attuatcd, with the practice they feared they ſhould 


Tbis was a dilemma of no ſmall magnitude. The re- 
-publicans at this time in the afſembly did not flatter 
the king be declared to have abdicated the throne. 
people ſince his ill ſuccefs with them in the caſe of the 
be ſuſpc dted by the Jacobins, and was beating up for 


m :mbers to raiſe a, new club to moderate, as it was 


itſeif exhibited ſigns of irreſolution. The Jacobins 
alone were attive in deſſeuing the attachment to royalty, 


the very food of it, and pampered in his progreſs 
through life in all the Juxuries and excefles which come 
within its reach, it was not likely. the people would cx- 
clude from their breaſts all commiſeration for the man, 
however acute their ſenſe might be of his crime. 
| Theſe legiſlators were about to become ef in a 
great appeal ; they had, many prejudices ſtill to do away; 
and though they «<hemſeives contemned the dofrine that 
A KING CAN DO NO WRONG, yet vaſt numbers of 
others pleaded it in extenuation of royal delinquency; 
but they bad one difficulty above all others to encoun- 


ſtill be forced to purſue. They had in their declaration 
of the rights of man, aſſerted, that “ all men are born 
equal,” and yet they had been confiding the functions of the 
chief magiſtracy to one family, in excluſion of all others. 


themſelves that they were ſufficiently ſupported either 
within or without the ſenate to aboliſh royalty, ſhould 
La Fayette was not quite ſo warm in the cauſe of the 
king's attempt to go to St. Cloud. He began, too, to 


laid, the velocity of the movements of the Jacobins. 
All * France was. conſterned—the national aſſembly 
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4 cpr the enemies or wavering friends of the 
revolution. * The king's declaration was expetted t to 
give deciſion to the aſſembly and its patriots. 


I be commiſſioners appeared, and obſerved, that 605 
bad been introduced into the king's chamber, and found 
him alone. After the decree had been read, they in- 
formed his majeſty, that his declaration was to be con- 
ſined to the event of the 21ſt of this month, and to the 
ſacts relative thereto, as well anterior as poſterior. 
| The king obſerved, that he did not expett to under- 
go an interrogatory, but that he would give a declara- 
tion conformable to the wiſhes of the national aſſembly. 
He made the mg: In which: is e in 
every page > 8 
When the commillidnen had wm the king's de- 
claration, they went to the queen's apartments. Mad. 
Elizabeth remarked that the queen could not receive 
them, becauſe ſhe was juſt gone to the cold bath. They 
requeſted her majeſty to appoint a time when they ſhould 
return, and ſhe fixed on the next morning at eleven 
o'clock, They went accordingly, and read the decree 
of the national aſſembly, making the fame obſervation 
which they had done to the king. She then dilated 
her declaration, and after having re-read the minutes, 
ſhe 1 chem uſo, and warked every page. 


FRENCH King's DECLARATION: 


The reaſon of my departure originated frei the 

menaces and outrages done to me and my family on the 
18th of April. Theſe were followed by ſeveral inſlam- 
matory writings, publiſhed with a view to excite the 
people to alis of violence both againſt my perſon and 


D 2 family, 


„ önnen OF 1 


ey which 8 this day, have been paſſed over 
with impunity. Since that time I was perſuaded that 
Paris neither afforded me an aſylum of ſafety, nor a 
ſhield _ the! _ an _—_ Oy N in. 
decency. : 

„It was on Sis 1 e 15 1 1 
| this city, Not being able to accompliſh it publicly, 1 
reſolved to leave it in che night, without any retinue 
or attendance. It never was my intention, however, 
to go out of the kingdom; I have never correſponded 
on the ſubjett, either with any foreign power, with my 
. de. or wich any other een 8 Ou 1 

"3 ould 450 as a 18 of wy . thou 
apartments were prepared at Montmedy to. receive 
both me and my family, I gave the preference to this 
place, becauſe, being fortified, my family would have been 
there in ſafety, and being near the frontiers, 1 ſhould 
have been better -enabled to, oppoſe any ſort of inva- 
baye appeared in perſon in thoſe places where J might. 
apprehend the moſt danger. In ſhort, I made choice 
of Montmedy as my firſt place of retreat, till circum. 
ſtances might have rendered my re n in 
any other part of the kingdom. 
F One of my principal motives for ning Paris 
was, to do away the argument which had been made 
aſe of, of not enjoying 113 z Tv, which might occaſion 
troubles and fernen anne N 25 eplamities of a 
civil wur. 

„If it had been my intention to 22 the ape 


1 ſhould not have publiſhed my. xEM@rIAL * 
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day. of my departure, but ſhould have vaited an I hag, 
been abſolutely out, of the kingdom. 

I had always preſerved a deſire to ain Paris 
and it is id this meaning that the laſt ſentence. of my 
memorial ought to be conſtrued, in which it is ſaid; 
_ Frenchmen, and eſpecially: you, OED . "_ 
ane be to appear among you.. 


in gold, and 56, O0 livres in — n were * 
_ hh the: an rea grein FTF 


een iber time before put it in wee 


lle only left the kingdom, becauſe we had agreed not 
o lake the ſame rout; and he vas io have! winnen to 
France and remained with me. 


I gave orders a ſe days previous io my depar, 


tarts that the three perſons who accompanied me ſhould, 


be furniſhed with couriers- dreſſes; ey hey oy 


intended to carry diſpatches; ,/ | 
One of them oy rocived my verbal orders the 
preceding evening. 


3 


The PASSPORT. vas e in pat 7 ag gell. 
ute my joumey; and with reſpect to its. indicating a 


foreign country, it was only becauſe the. office for fo- 

reign affairs e none for the interior parts of the king · 

dom: and the road pointed out it. for, n 
has not. been followed in 1 the j Journey... 

I never made any other declaration than that © con- 
tained in the memorial left at my « 


Neither dogs this declaratian, n nor the contents of 


the memorial, attack/ the fundamental principles of the 


conſtitution ; they have only reference to the form of 


Ls 


I only took with me in my carriage. 13-200 > eds 
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the ſanction; that is, of the ſeeming reſtraint over my 
liberty, and. that the decrees, not having been preſented 
to me in a mals together, I could form no opinion as to 
the whole code of the conſtitution. '''The principal cen. 


ſure contained in the memorial has a relation to the dif. 


ficulties that occur in their adminiſtration and execution. 
I am perſuaded by my journey, that the public 


opinion is decidedly in favour of the conſtitution ; and 


I did not conceive it poſſible to acquire this knowledge 


in its fulleſt extent in the city of Paris; but from the 
ideas which I have collected perſonally on my route, I 
am convinced how neceſſary it is, even for the ſupport 


of the conſtitution, to give efficacy to the eſtabliſhed 
powers for the nnn, 75 {rags order and tran- 


quillity. | e 


„ As ſoon as I was er with the ue viſhes 
of my people, I did not heſitate a moment to ſacrifice 
every thing perſonally diſagreeable to me for their 
welfare and happineſs, which have ge been the prin- 
eipal object of my wiſhes, 

& I ſhall willingly conſign to oblivion all the incon. 
veniences I have experienced, to af hes ome and 
happineſs of the empire.” 

Afﬀer the above declaration had NR read to the 
king, he obſerved that he had omitted mentioning, that 
the two women in his fuite were way 3 a ſhort 
ume before his departure. 

///. 
ee Trovcner, 
5 Abi Doron r, 
 D'Anpxs. 
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4 ] declare, that the x ix 6, being deſirous of Ove bi 
Paris with his children, nothing in nature could have 
prevented me from following him: many circumſtances 
for theſe two years paſt have ſufficiently proved 50 1 
never could conſent to part from him. | 

« What confirmed me in my determination was, that 
I had the king's aſſurance he would never leave the 
kingdom. If he had expreſſed a wiſh to that purpoſe, 
1 ſhould have exerted my ost inf uence tojhave 2 5 
vented him. 

My fon's ie who had. been e 

for five weeks, only received her orders the day of our 
departure; and ſhe was a perfect ſtranger to the deſti- 
nation of our journey. She was totally unprovided 
vidch clothes, and I was even en, to upph her with 
what were neceſſary. 

The three couriers were alſo. 1 of the FR | 
tion, as well as the objelt of the journey. They were 
ſupplied with money to defray the expences of the 

horſes, and received their orders on * 1 as we pro- 
ceeded. | , | 
The two femmes 4s chambre were OY ied 
the moment of our departure. One of them in the cha- 
eau had not even time. to NE; her huſband before ſhe 
,, 

1 „ 1 5 were to meet us again 
in France, and they only went another road to prevent 
 embarrallments and the pollibility of e horſes on 
the journey. 

* We went out rof the palace through the apartments 
0 
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bf M. Vittegbien, having had 25 caution to go out 
lopurntely, and at various times.“ 

After reading theipteſent „ to TER queen, 
the acknowledged it corteſponded n what he had 
en 1 it with u. 

4 (Signed) Mane benen, 
 (Underdigned)*' "Trovenuer, 
-__ Avpr1ian Dvyorr, 
" DAwons. | 


The es + her WY Geoldrarions were read in ate 
aſſembly, the king ſent a meſſage, deſiring to ſpeak 
Vith the three commiſſioners. They obtained leave to 
ait upon him; when he informed them, that he wiſhed 
to fill up an omiſſion in the declaration he had made. 
It was, that he had given orders io M. Bouille to ſecure 
his route by armed detachments. Upon the commil- 
ſioners informing his majeſty, that the aſſembly was 
already appriſed of that circumſtance, and that in any 
teſpett it was not mann menten was mate of it 
| ON” EEE | 


#: 


A cOVrRNOR ror Tur Mt APPARENT. 


I was decreed that a governor ſhould be appointed 
to ſuperintend the! education, moral and political, of the 
young dauphin ; but as this governor was to be reſpon- 
ſible as a guardian of his perſon, as well as a cultivator 

of his mind, much'difficulty aroſe as to the qualification 

of the/preceptor; and, in the diſcuſſion, whether any and 
hat ſhare of influence ſhould be [left to the King his 

ſather in the choice of ſuch governor ; and whether a 


member of the national aflembl ſhould be eligible 5 
| ful 
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fulſl ſuch pbſt. True to the principles of jelf-denzat, 

it was reſolved on this, as on other occaſions, that the 
aſſembly cleQed for the purpoſe of forming a eonſtitu. 
tion would not allow any of its members, much leſs its 

moſt enlightened and moſt energetic, to be called to 12 

any other office, however important. 

As if the king's conduct had not drawn ici 
enough upon him, the inordinate zeal of thoſe who 
wiſhed to be confidered his friends, heaped more and 
more on his head. The molt diſtinguiſhed of theſe hot- 
brained royaliſts was M. Bou rx, who had the vanity 

to believe, that from his high military reputation, he 
could frighten the whole. French nation, and make the 
aſſembly adopt ſuch meaſures as he conceived moſt 
agreeable to his ſovereign, He writ a menacing letter 
io the national aſſembly, when he found the king had 
been ſtopped, and encloſed it in another to the preſi- 
dent, who, ſhewing ſome reluQtance to have it read, 
froma well grounded conception of its contents, num- 
bers of the members cried out, © Let it he read—Let 
us hear what the King's particular friends have to ſay 
upon his conduQt.” | . Was 1 read as fol- 
lows: | , 


—— June 26, 1791. 


4 The n als 1 made an effort to free himſelf 
from his chains; but blind deſtiny, to which empires i 
are ſubjefAed, has decided otherwiſe, and the king is Þ 
again your captive. His fate, as well as that of the i 
queen, I tremble to ſay, lies at the mercy of a peoplg . 
whom you have rendered ſavage, and who are become 
the contempt of the whole univerſe. It is a matter 
highly intereſting to the king—to you—to (what you 

Vol. II. E 2 call) 


the 
ES 


* 
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call) the nation to me, that the grand hes which 
was to have been the iſſue of that procedure ſhould be 


generally known ; it is of importance to underſtand, 
that the king only ſought the ſafety: and welfare of a 
cruel, unjuſt people. Diſengaged now from all the bonds 


which united me to you, I am going to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of truth, which doubtleſs you will not attend to. 
— The king is become the priſoner of his people: at. 
tached to my ſovereign, though an enemy to the abuſes 
reſulting from a too extenſive authotity, I bewailed the 
frenzy of the people; I cenſured your operations; but 


1 hoped at laſt that the wicked would be confounded; 


that anarchy would ceaſe, and that we ſhould have a go- 
vernment at leaſt tolerable. My attachment to the king 
and the country has given me courage enough to en- 
dure the humiliation of communicating with you. I 


perceived that the ſpirit of fattion predominated ; that 


ſome wiſhed for a civil war; others were deſirous of a 
republic, and - that M. la Fayette was of the latter 


party. 
Clubs have 8 eſtabliſhed to lace the army; 


and the populace have been governed only by cabal 


and intrigue, The king being without power, and even 
without reſpe&t—the army without chiefs and without 


authority, it was then 1 propoſed to their majeſties to 
lee from Paris, perſuaded that ſuch a ſtep would effett 


a lalutaty change. They refuſed their conſent, alledg- 
ing the promiſe they were under not to LE from 
the national aſſembly. _ : 

On the 28th of February I 8 my requeſt, 
and experienced a ſimilar reply. The king was fearful 


it an generate nder. and end i in the Rs of 
blood; 
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blood; her majeſty was decidedly of the ſame opinion. 
Ines perfeRlly well that all the powers onthe contingnt 
were arming againſt France; that the king could not. 
ſtop their intentions; that the forts were dilmantled;/ 


that paper could not ſupply the ſearcity of caſh, and 
that the people would, ere long, throw themſelves into 
the arms of the king, and ſupplicate him to _— the ca- 
lamities with which they were threatened. ; 

« After the obſtacles which were put to his journey, 
of St. Cloud, on the 18th of April, I intimated to him, 
that this was the _ OE . ee to ſave = 


| _—_ e * 


6 The king at laſt reſolved to go to W "FOO 


a he was to announce to foreign powers the, mo- 


tives of his journey, and to endeavour, in every poſſible 


manner; to avert or ſuſpend their premeditated ven- 


geance, till a new afſembly, which. he would have im- 
mediately convened, ſhould have given them that fatil: 


faction which they are entitled to expect. He was to 


have iſſued a proclamation, commanding the convoca- 


ion of a legiſlature, and thus have become the mediator 
between foreign powers and bis own ſubjetts. 


+ The people, placed between he fear of ſeeing 


the French territory invaded, and the reſtoration of 


peace and good order, would have truſted their intereſts 


to men of underſtanding, who would ultimately have 


ſuppreſſed the crimes ſprung from popular deſpotiſm, 


and eſtabliſhed the reign of reaſon by. the torch of 
liberty,—It was this noble idea which induced the king 


to flee from the vigilance of M. la Fayette and his ſa- 
cllites Believe me, all the princes of the univerſes 


Wat themſelves threatened by the uQNsTzr you have 
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brought forth, will fall upon our wretched country, for 


I gannot yet help acknowledging it. I know our 


ſtrength; every kind of hope is chimerical, and your 
puniſhment, which will be ſevere, will very ſoon ſerve 


as a memorable example to poſterity, 

It is in this manner you ought to be addreſſed by 
ths man whoſe pity you firſt excited, - Accuſe no man 
of a plot againſt your infernal conſtitution; the king 
did not form the orders which he gave,—it was I only 
who adjuſted every thing it is againſt me you ought 
to whet your daggers, and prepare your poiſons. You 
will anſwer for the life of the king, the queen, and their 
auguſt family, now in your hands, to all the powers of 


the univerſe ;—if you hurt a ſingle hair of their head, 


there ſhall not, in a ſhort time, remain one ſtone upon 
anotber at Paris. I am acquainted with the road 


vill lead the armies of the foreign powers. This letter 
is only the precurſor of the manifeſto of the ſovercigns 
of Europe; they will inform you in a more convincing 


manner of the war en lee to anben mou my 


and horror,” 5 


Such was the be of alſo MASSON ind m 
dent letter. One of the members was diſpoſed to ſpeak 


of the menaces it contained, when the aſſembly unant- 


e ne wile ae of the _—_— „ | 


This was . he ſpirits of 2 7 1 4 of 105 
into the higheſt fate of fermentation ; it occaſioned 
diſcuſſions on the charatter and condut of La Fayette 
in all the clubs, The letter accuſes that officer of be- 


was openly aſſerted by two members of the aflembly in 


the 
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the club 1 jacobins, that the whole of the flight was a 
concerted ſcheme. by the inhabitants of the Thuilleries - 
with La Fayette and Bouille, and that Bouillé was ad- "=, 
viſed to accuſe the latter, to prevent the public from : 1 
luſpetting he had been play ing æ double game. It will 
be remembered that La Fayette had given in to the 
municipality his reſignation as commander in chief of 
the armed force of Paris, but in a ſhort time after. de- 
putations waited upon him, and earneſtly preſſed him to 
reſume the command. He at length complied, as his 
enemies obſerved, with the view to further by conniv- ' 
ance the deſigns of the king and his family to withdraw 
ſrom Paris. Be this as it may, the impreſſion ſo doubt- 
ful a behaviour of the general made on the minds of 
his countrymen: never was effaced, His declining to 
give an account of what he knew concerning the pro- 
ceedings at the chateau, on the night of the. twentieth: of 
June, but referring the detail to M. Gouvion, was a fort 
of circumſtantia} evidence that he had nothing to offer 
favourable to his own conduct on that ocaſion . 

The clubs of Paris at this time might be called the 
manufattures of republicaniſm: The ills which had re- 
ſulted from the abuſe of the royal prerogative—the per- 
dies of Louis XVI. were themes every evening at one 
or other of them. The ſociety of the friends of the 
rights of man and citizen, ſent the following petition 
to the national aſſembly, which fully demonſtrates the 
freedom with which the higheſt national affairs were at 
that period treated by the people. It ſaid, e 

Citizens, repreſentatives of the French people, 
8 In the "year . We" were Aae ie nr 
- 1 N | 1790 


„ a ETCH OF THE 


1790, we 5 thought ourſelves free—at the end of June, 
1791, We were free, | 
Legiflators ! you diſtributed the powers of the na- 
tion you repreſent - you inveſted Lovis the fixtcenth 
with unlimited authority you conſecrated tyranny 
when you declared the x1nc permanent, inviolable, 
and hereditary—you eſtabliſhed the /avery of French. 
men, by declaring that France was a monarchy. 
The good citizens have trembled; different opi- 
nions have been ſtarted with vehemence, but the lay 
exiſted, and it was our duty to obey; we reſted our 
faſety on the progreſſive ſtate of philoſophy. —That pre. 
tended contract between a MATIOV who gives every 
thing, and an I DIVIp UAL who furniſhes nothing, 
| ſeems to be approved and ſupported; and till Lovis 
XVI. had deceived us, and been ungrateful, we could 


1 only blame ourſelves for ry wrt the work of 


our own hands, 
But the times are now e That ele 


convention no longer exiſts of a people with their king ; 


Lovis abdicated royalty; henceforth Lovis is nothing 
to us, unleſs he ſhould become our enemy, 

« We are now then exaQtly in the ſame ſtate we were 
before the taking ofthe Baſtile, /ree and without a Ving 
It remains to be known, OE? it may be advaniage- 
ous to appoint another,” 

Twelve perſons carried this petition to os bar of the 
aſſembly; which was by two Renee and bly 
Names, a 
But this was not OY for a bw had been poſted 

up againſt” the walls of the aſſembly itſelf, ſubſcribed 
with the names of twelye citizens, adviſing the people 
, | 1 10 
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to iboliſh monarchy, A member denounced this ſe- 
ditious advertiſement, and a very violent debate enſued 


in conſequence of a propoſition to puniſh the authors 


and printers concerned in it, But Petion made ſo able 
a * of the liberty of the preſs, which he ſaid had 
been conſecrated by ſeveral decrees of that aſſembly, 
and was ſo well ſupported by M. Dubois, who inſiſted 
that the people had a right to recommend the change 
of a government, from which they felt themſelves ſo 
much aggrieved, that patriotiſm triumphed. again over 


powerful oppoſition. Every conteſt of this kind ſerved 
more and more to excite in the people a diſlike to thoſe 
members who oppoſed their liberties under the plea of. 


deſending the conſtitution ; for though the principles of 
that conſtitution were undoubtedly monarchical, yet 
that very c conſtitution tolerated freedom of opinion and 
ſpeech. 

CORSICA IN INSURRECTION» 


About this time the iſland of Corſica was Ft to 


be in a ſtate of inſurrection. This diſtraQing event was 
occaſioned wholly by the intrigues of the clergy. Every 
decree of the national aſſembly, except that which con- 
cerned the new conſtitution of the clergy, had been 
obeyed, but it was not in the power of the magiſtracy 


to enforce the execution of any of thoſe which related 


to the church, though thoſe magiſtrates had been loyal 
enough to attempt to perform their duty at the hazard 
of their lives. An augmentation of national troops, 


and two ſrigates, were diſpatched to Ba/lia, to reſtore 


tranquillity ; and that object was eſſected for a ſhort 
time, but the palpable ignorance of the bulk of the in- 


habiants of that "Os and its diſtance from the. ſeat of 


govern- 
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government and of information, left them 90 much 4 
prey to prieſtly craft and bigotry, that it is no wonder 
they ſhould fall ultimately into that ſtate of roms mn 
and diſtreſs we e have lince beheld them. 1 


THE KING AGAIN ENDEAV ouns To 1 
It may be a ſevere, but it js a juſt maxim, that 42 
man once convicted of a falſehood ſhould be always 
regarded as a deceiver.” , Elevated rank and ſtation na. 
turally draw the admiring eye, and engage the attention, 


We are accuſtowed to pit fallen greatneſs ; but what 


pity does not a nation deſerve. which is deyoted to the 


Vill, and lies as it were at Ihe mercy of one man, For 


a nation to ſubmit to, and be contented under, ſuch a 
condition, it is requiſite that the individual to whom it 
is fo devoted,” ſhould have the reputation of poſſeſſing 


more virtues, more good faith than others. Was this 


the Caſe with Louis XVI.? Did he not, on the 4th of 


February, 3790, voluntarily without any extrdfiveus im. 
pulſion, go to the altar of his country, and fwear the 


moſt independant, the moſt formal adhefion to the con- 


ſtitution of the French empire? On the zoth of June, 
1791, we behold the ſame perſonage declare in writ- 
irg, that every concurrence of his had been an a of 
compul ion, which was as much as to ſay he had ac- 
eepted nothing, and would agree to nothing. This ſame 
king in the field of federation, in the face of heaven, 
and of a million of perſons, had likewiſe ſworn to. 


be faithful to the nation and to the law ; he had in con- 


ſequence been hailed THz MESTOREA or of vi 
L1BerTyY, yet giving way to perfidy and perjury, hc 
- ua po up in the ſtreets of Paris his en, wherein 


be 


Ore Sefton, | 41 


he 3 the witlom of #he nation: with his oun ab- 
ſurd reaſoning ; he complained of having but twenty- 
five millions of livres, though he aſked for no more, and 
to pay that, he knew the" impoveriſhed people muſt be 
deprived of a certain portion of an already and ſcanty 
pittance. He hypocritically complained of wanting che 
means to relieve the indigent, although he kney the ci- 
tizens were ſubjetted to the greateſt inconveniences to 
ſupply t the demands of the court and the penſion liſt,. 
which ſwallowed up the labour, and extracted the ſweat 
and almoſt the very vitals from the wretched. But to 
enumerate theſe defenceleſs afts would appear invidi- | 
ous, would appear like a deſire to excite horror in the 
mind of the reader againſt one no longer in exiſtence. 
Vet ſurely if theſe. are deemed by common conſent 
crimes in men of inferior ſtations, they cannot be leſs lo 
in thoſe of exalted ones, 5 x, E 
The king ſaw the new indignation. which Bouille's 
leueg wWhthe aſſembly had occaſioned; it was further 
heighteneck by that traitor's printing of it, and ſending 
numberleſs copies for diſtribution in France; but above 
all, he conceived that indignation was ready to boil 
over, from the accounts every day brought to the capi. 
tal of the crowds of French officers which deſerted'their 
| Randards to go over to the enemy, drawing as many of 
the private ſoldiers after them as they could. Above . 
twenty thouſand Frenchmen of every rank together had 
| taken an oath to the prince of Condé to reſtore the 
French king to the throne with all the ancient ge | 
tives of monarchy, or die in the attempt. 
Louis, from whatever motive he added, addr 
following Tetter-to the national aſſembly © 0 1 
Vor. F 
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1 am informed that Neef officers, fled i into fo. 
reign countries, have by circular letters invited the fol. 
diers of the various regiments to which they belonged, 
to quit the kingdom, and go, and join them; that as an 
inducement to comply, they are promiſed advance mo. 
ney and rewards, by virtue of full Fr. iſſued di 


| rellly or indirefly from me. 


I think it my duty to give a formal contradiftion 
10 ſuch aſſertions, and to repcat, on this occaſion, what 
4 have before declared, that, on my leaving Paris, I 
55 formed no other plan than that of going to Mont. 
medy, and thence of communicating to the national 
aſſembly ſuch obſervations as I thought. neceſſary on 


the difficulties experienced i in the execution of the laws, 


and the adminiſtrative government of the kingdom. 
1 poſitively declare, that every perſon who ſhall pretend 
to be inveſted with ſimilar powers from N 2 3 of 


$24 . 


the groſſeſt * 8 + a 
(inet) | ban 


ö "The: 3 aflembly ordered that FR entire letter 
Would be inſerted in their minutes, but took no farther 
notice of it whatever, It proceeded to the diſcuſſing 

the laws againſt emigrants, which were now leaving 
F rance. in numbers eyery day, carrying with them the 
treaſures of the nation, and an implacable hatred agaioſt 
the national aſſembly. In this debate M. Barrere made 
a moſt powerſul appeal to the aſſembly, to induce it 
10 adopt ſevere meaſures. againſt thoſe ungrateful chil- 


dren of their e who were. flecing, from it in the 
| 5 hour | 


. 
* * In * 
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hour of its diſtreſs. In one part of this ſpeech, perſoni- 


ſying his country, he makes it ſay, 

- + Citizen, it is I Who undertake to-proteft carbide 
ofery, your tranquillity; and your property. How will 
you reward me for this conſtant act of kindneſs ? If it 
ſhould happen I am ever in danger —if unnatural chil- 
dren tear out my vitals—if external enemies league with/ 


carry away with them immenſe ſums of money, leaving. 


the dangerous tempeſt, for che price of my invariable 
protection d. and do you. think you are empowered ion 
augment all the injury which my enemies do me N 
Doubtleſs not: there are caſes in ich. I Will command 


the ſacrifice of ihoſe ſame righis, of that ſama property, 


of even 3 Ee e, en ha ve ſo een, 4 
tefted,” ins x "7s VF 1 1 

The Ale diy after hearing ET mon the 
fanſe ſubjett, decreej jj þ gw, 2190 Wo 
n, That every get A the /kings 
dom, who, in one month, to be reckoned from the pub- 
lcation'of the preſent decree, ſhall not return into 
France! thall w_ En wa to a triple” tax for * . 
1791. ite en . $117 £33 Ot 

ac, That TR committees ſhall: whe iy hed 


adecree for the means of putting it in enecution. 
„d, That the aſſembly reſeryes to themſelves ſur: 


ber meaſures in caſe of hoſtility ur invaſion 1 1 

Several members of the aſſembly, about this time, 
_ (declined taking any further part in its deliberations, 
. N htc 7 9 2 25 een r N 110 
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Fan ̃ . 


writtena letter ſo lately tothe miniſter; for ſoreign affairs, - 
to conttadict tlie rumours of the court of Madrid's in- 
diſpoſition towards the ne order of things in France, 
yet as ſoon as the failure of Louis in bis late attempt to 
eſcape as made known in Spain, his moſt catholic ma. 


jeſty conveyed, through his on ambaſſador at Paris, 
an indireft menace to the aſſemhly. He ſaid that he 


expetied the aſſembly would: revere the high dignity of 
the perſon of his ally, relation, and neighbabur, and not 


| forget bis inviolabiliiy and immunity, as well as the ſame 


of all bis fumily. It concluded by ſaying, that as long 
as the French nation Should diſcharge its duty, it would 
find/in bim the ſame; ſentiments of friendſhip and con- 
ciliation which he had always teſtified, and which would, 
under every relation, be more becoming the fituation 
of thaſe who directed French affades to cultivate, than 
any other meaſures.whatever. 1 1 | 5 
Ae was obſerygd by » popular member, that as ad 
had declared it would. not interfere-/in-the' affairs of 
foreign natiqns, ſo it ought) not to. ſuffer any other 
er to interfere in its own. It was recommended, 
however, th come to ſome ſpeedy. determination reſpell- 
ing the king; and in the mean while the aſſembly ſent 
two eommiſſioners to inſpeR'the ſrontier of the king 
dom, on the ſide of the Pyrennees, from Bayonne to 


Narbonne, and to put it in a proper condition of de- 


ſence ; announcing, at the ſawe time, the determination | 


of the legiſlature to maintain the conſtitution, immove- 


n #8 rock, and * that no threats of "wy 8 2 
Ti 
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The ee queſtion, whether the king ſt bo. 
brought to trial for his flight, was now to be diſcuſſed, 
by the. paſioneh aſſembly, It was nat. thought adyiſeable. | 
| tutional code till this important 
point ſhould bs Freer The king's. own friends were, 
anxious to bave it, terminated, as they were apprehen- 
five of loſiog ſtrengih by delay. Republican pripciples 
vere ſpreading, faſt, in all dire@ions, hy means of nu- ; 
merous. aftiliated clubs in daily. communication with | 
the parent, ſociety in Paris; which laſt had its regular and 
wellorganizedcommittces of correſpondenceandreſearch, _ 
I,. collected, as in a focus, all the political intelligence 8 

ol the empire, and from it again diverged, i in all points, 

of the compaſs, reſolutions and inſtruRions for the uſe | 

of the provincial ſocicties. Theſe were all known to 

be adverſe to. the doRtrine of ipyiolability ;, and there- 

fore, as they were encreafing in numbers and ſtrength, 

it was thought prudent, to put a period to the uncer- 

tainty of the king's Gtuation, as, upon A determination 1 

fayourable to the royal cauſe, it was hoped by its abet: | 

tors, that the e which it bad conſtantly kept = 

up would die away... 7 
The report was made to 75 aſſembly by the ſeven 
committees of government. united. The ſubjekt was 
divided into two. leading queſtions, as follow; __ 
ant 6 Abs eh Sing ad. My. phy, 4 
; 5 "dt Hier ur 7 VVT . 
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"4 24ly, Can the r king be bäh w trig for i 
light?” | ! 6 


The reader vill not 9 5 Apel to ob ble erve the di 
en arguments of the enlightened ſenators of an en. 
lightened nation upon inviolability, a topic highly inter. 
elting to the politician, however undefinable by the 
ableſt logician. The orator inti | 
the affembly (6s 4 27 5... -1491290 24 

vou have (ſaid he) 


babe as that which depends on the vices or virtue? 
fa wo jarch.—You wiſhed t6 have ſuch goverhment, 
as that you might have nothing to ſear, neither fromthe 
energy of an enterpriſing king, nor from the incapacity 
of a weak prince. You have declared'the king invio- 
3 it is a privilege attributed at once both to royalty 
and to the prince's perſon, which are inſeparable. Con- 
nde ted under this felation, the king | is not a citizen —be 
i a power; that fupreme power, by its nature, cannotfub. 
ſiſt without independence; and that independence ii 
ſelf, if we do not wiſh it ſhould be a chimera, ſhould 
be founded on the inyiolability of the king's perſon, 
Erbe law ſuppoſes then, by 4 pious Aktion, that the 
Ling is in/allible, even when he does wrong; and tha 
when he ſeems to act perſonally, the crime ought not to 
be attributed to him, but to the perverſe counfels that 
ſurround him.—If the king was not inviolable, eyery 
equilibrium between the two grand powers would be 


broken; there would no longer be liberty,” inaſmuch as 
thing, and the 


% monarch 
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—_ nothing. ., The king migbt even, at every in 
ſtant, be traduced in the tribunals for crimes not com- 
mitted. ; for, to charge any one with a crime, it is not 
neceſſary. t to adduce prooſs, it is ſufficient, to combine 
againlt the perſon aecuſed ſuſpicions ein. 
Ho then is it poſſible to bring, down the royal 17 5 
dignity, placed by its eſſence above all juriſdiftiong 
to. a, condition ſo. eee precarious—ſo de- 
pendent? | 
By the 1 of the 6th of Marche. you 17 the 
diſtance, that the monarch might go from the legiſlative 
aſſembly to twenty leagues. By an article of the ſame 
| decree, you have ſaid, that if the king exceeded the 
limits of that diſtance, and paſſed into A foreign country, 
he ſhould be invited by a proclamation of the legilla- 
| ture to return again into France, If it be true that the 
king had conceived, diſquietudes concerning the ſafety 
of himſelf and family in the capital, he ought, doubileſs, 
io have diſcloſed his fears and ſuſpicions in the aſſembly | 
of the nation. The repreſentatives of the empire could 
eakily have guaranteed him from the dangers with which 
he ſuppoſed. bimſelf threatened. . My imention {ſaid 
the orator) is not to excuſe this inconſiderate departure, 
which might have ubjetted France to the greateſt cala - 
mities; but I am to reaſon from your principles and your . 
decrees. Now, according to your decrees, the king, by 
his departure, has committed no crime. When, on the 
20th of, April, he came among you, and complained 
that the people had prevented him from going to St. 
Cloud, you told him that the public tranquillity. re- 
quired his reſidence at Paris, but you did not tell him 
that the ew. commanded | it. As 10 the declaration 
, which. 
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which the king left at his departure, it not coünter 
ſigned; it is, therefore, a partial att. e king toes 
not therein renounce the exerciſe of his funktions; let 


us then wait to know whether he really proteſts againſt 


the conſtitution, till the whole of the decrees upoti 


hich it is founded ſhall have been nen oe big 


= 
4 3 


concurrence.” 2 
As ſoon as che opinion or refolution of the met 
committees was known to be, “ that the king was not 
culpable in the eye of the law; "and that if he were, the 


inviolability of his ſacred perſon would prevent the 


bringing him to trial,” a member moved to adjourn the 
queſtion, and print the opinion of the committee; but 
the motion was vehemently oppoſed by all the king; 
friends, who confeſſed, and indeed founded all their ar- 
guments on, the danger that might ariſe from ſuffering 
an accumulation of ſtrength to what they called a Ie 


publican faction by ſuch an interval. 


With reſpeQ'to the numerous other an concem. 
ed in the tranſattion, the committee, though it had not 


thought that the king could or ought to be ſubjeft to 
trial; yet their opinion was, that M. de Boville wa 
guilty of high crimes and miſdemeanours, and that he, 


as well as M. M. de Klinglin, d'Heymann, d'Affry, de 
Vauglas, Desjotey, Damas, Choiſeul, Stainville, Do-. 


_ doin, Bellecour, and Bouille, Junior, at be tried 
by the high national court. 


With reſpe&t to M. M. de Niapdelle, Ilan, 


Thullot, Florac, Remy, Lacour, Fondy, Dumouſtiet, 
Valory, Maldan, and madame de Tourzel, the commit 
tees looked upon them as ſuſpicious charafters, but not 
convicled. * were ſatisfied, therefore, with demand- 


ings 


50g, in teſpe d to theſe, that inſtead. of ſending them 10 
he tried at Orleans, their detention ſhould be pro- 


nal of the circuit of the Thuilleries. , 


ſhould be ſet at liberty, - + 

M. Pz110n- aſked, what a Joxialability aſl a 
king * Does it conſiſt. ( ſaid he) in the power of doing 
good or evil? I do not believe it. The king is a citi- 
zen, a public functionary; he ought, therefore, to be 
puniſhed like another, whenever. he violates the laws 
Were it otherwiſe, he would be above the law, and 
conſequently a DEs Or. In the hypotheſis: of the 


and deſtroy, without Mes perſon to repreſs his crue 
languinary inclinations. | It has been ſaid, the king i is a 
power ; thisrenſoping.ii is falſe... The king is a public 
ſunctionary. As a judge is not juſtice, ſo neither is a 
monarch royalty.” He was of opinion, that the king 
ſhould take his trial, cither before the national aſſembly, 
or before a+ commiſſion n Wee ſor: a 
ee 66 0d por 
M. de e 3 1 for a e cl ee 


England, anſwered the objections to the inv iolability 
of the king, by arguments deduced from the impoſſibi 
luy of —— in the ſyſtem of non-inviola- 


Vol. II. G 


| 
abs, =_ 8 _ I - ps N >; * 


longed till after the information be begun by W | 
The reſidential ſuuation of the two ae de ee | 


bie who accompanied ihe royal family appeared to the 
committees as a ſuſſcient Wen that a, both 


commitices, a king might murder, violate, aſſaſſinae, 


audying the conſtitution as well as the agriculture of 


. ˙ 0 arial would - 


not have @ perpetual repreſentative, but only; a king of 
a day; 


80 „ Axsreu or THw 


a day; be inſtanced the ſeilay' with which "oY faftions 
mightcalumniate the prince, in order todethrone him, and 
the impoſſibility which the «ts 6, the but of all thei, 
accuſations, and ſubjeti to every kmd of peſporkibility, 
would experience in putting any ftop to trouble, diſor. 
ders, anarchy and confuſion.” Some perſons (ſaid he) 

want to ſeparate the king from atis of kov AzTyY ; but 

this diſtinttiom is incompatible even wit b/the doQtine of 
 mviolabilny ; and to admit fuch a ſubterfuge, was to 
fubſtitute for an hereditary Rate, a moveable foyalty 

But, fince they ſeem at this moment to infiſt on this dif. 

linclion, 1 hope, laid he, I may be permitted to anſwer 

them by a dilemma either the x18 © quitted Paris as 
kN oof he quitted it as a citiaen if as KI, he 
js inviolable he cannot then be called to account 
fas ee, he bd e de . pee ei 
abode. 7 
4 ws ous XVI. Sho! is uh eee 
on the nov 41Tvy,/ You know how to baffle ſuch con- 
ſpitacies, in ſupporting a eonſtiution which me n 
e e have ſworn to maintain. 
Another member obſerved, that by ihe 40 00 7 
vole; of inviolabiliiy, the commitiees had propoſed to 
declare, that the xt could not be brought to trial 
4 know not (lad he) ihe dreadful conſequences which 
Judah 
1 Uno not eee ſuch a e os 
vb be leſt us/16 weaken the/frightful' means of cor 
vuption, which a. civil liſt of thirty millions would ei- 
eb whether it wd be poſſyble tu prevent his majeſty 
placing a szc0#v Caonns ut the head of the An, 
_Aanda's.conmn Boy OO es n _ 


# » 
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let en alſo. frankly tell us, that they want-to throw a 
dark weil over French liberty. He therefore demanded, 


| whale of their views-0n. the king's deſtiny. - 


motion; put dhe debate out of its natural courſe; but 


che main queſtion ſhould go on (and here it may not be 


improper to obſerve, that che ſides of the bouſe were 


denominated, in contradiſtinction, the right ald left 
ide, che latter being always with the people. b en 


ctee which, yau are about to paſs will decide the preſer 


offence has been committed; and ſeveral perſons arg 


highly culpable. The whole univerſe is turned 49+ 


wards you, and poſterity is waiting ſor your deciſion, 
A ſingle moment may deſtroy or conſolidate your las 
bours, There is a preliminary queſtion to ihat of in- 
violability ; it is, to know whether a ER URED king, 
who deſeris his poſt, who takes with, him the preſump- 
| tive heir of the crown—who throws himſelf in the arms 

of a perfidious general that would aſſaſſinate his coun . 
y—who publiſhes a manifeſto in which be tears the 
conſtitution to pieces ether ſuch a man can aſier. 
wards be qualified for the title of «ing or THE 
Fazyca?. Inviolability is no longer ſeated upon his 
bead fince he abdicated the crown. Can any of us 


haye believed, that a crowned tyrant might waſſacre, 
and call foreign ruffians into the kingdom with impu © 
nſtroſity would ſhortly bring ſord 


pity? Such a 5 
e GE © Neros 


1 


7T ittees think. theſe;weans ought to be jeſt him, | 


that at leaſt the committee ſhould preſent 1 with the | 
This laſt demand of the ſpeaker being an indie | 
both ſides of the aſſembly agreed that the diſcuſſion of 
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When your laws are going to be put in execution againſt 


A regenerated nation—the French nation will never 


traſt to the regimen of equality, accuſe us of parſimony, 


call to your remembrance the "circumſtances of his 


the place in which you were aſſembled; in ſhort, the 


for a few minutes; but a mixture of anxiety and atten- 


continued. * 


* * $ 
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Neros and Calligulas. I aſk {ſaid he) one queſtion of 
thoſe who propoſe to replace the king upon the throne: 


the traitors of the country, ſhall it be in the name of a 
deſerter, a perjurer, that you demand it? Shall it be 
in the name of a man who' has ſo openly violated them? 


ſubmit to ſuch an ignominy. Is it not then enough to 
have overlooked the depredations of his imbecility—to 
have ſaved his reign from an infamous bankruptcy? 
His domeſtics, whoſe oftentation forms ſo great a con- 


The ſweat and blood of ſo many millions of men are 
not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. 1 will not (faid he) 


reign—that royal fitting ; thoſe ſoldiers ſent to ſurround 


war and famine with which, at the OP terms ue vant- 
1 to afflict the kingdom. ' Torres £ 
Lt us throw [Re _ a religious veilo over all the 
diſaſters. | 

"(Here an uncommon emotion maniſcting i 1 lt on the 
right ſide of the aſſembly, the ſpeaker was interrupted 


tion being nn wow oe" w_ both —_— Gs were 


66] ſequent ah thi 1 Nadebe . 1 . no 
e than that which'comes from the heart. 1 owe 
my opinion to my conſtituents, and I ſhall declare it 
even at the hazard of my life. The nation (ſaid he) has 
inveſted you with confidence; you know its defire—do 
got w__ ; if you do, haſten to reſtore to the —_ 

ies 


* 
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bodies the abi: of which you have deprived them; 
but do not take upon yourſelves an ablolution nene 
vill only caſt a ſhade over yo⁰ỹ¶ glory.“ Tous 
He concluded in recommending to the aſſembly, that 
the accomplices, authors, and abettors of the king's 
fight, ſhould be Tent to the proviſional” count fitting tx 
Orleans; and that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould be ap- 
pointed to try and give judgment on the langerer 00 a | 
the crown, which Louis XVI. had incurred. 1 : 
A member 'in fayour of inviolability dad, oy We 
_ no occaſion to examine what forms are proper to 
be given to the executive power, and whether it be 
neceſſary to place it in the hands of one or of many. 
In decreeing a government eſſentially repreſentative, 
ve wanted, at the ſame time, the individual unity of the 
executive power; and it is in this point of view, * 
our government preſerves the name of monarehy; . 8 
exerciſe of that power belongs to him who was the = 1 
poſſtary of it the 2oth' of June laſt and our conſtitution | 4 
is now what it was then. The king has not ceaſed to 1 
be inviolable, becauſe be has not forfeited the benefit 0 bw 
the conſtitution. ' The inviolability is not purely rela- 
ive it ig abſolute; and without wanting here to eſta- | | 
bliſh a royal ſuperſtition, 1 believe (ſaid he) we ct can nel ; 
ther ſubjett it to analization, nor to exceptions; How bl 
vould the propoſition of ſeparating the reſponſibility 
have been received in 7789? What were the motives 
of inviolability ? The anſwer is, that the king, and the 
royal power which is inſeparable from him, cannot be 
brought to trial—hecauſe no power eſtabliſhed by the 
conſtitution can be put in judgment, becauſe the per- | 
vow the king is N and being neceſſarily . 
: acred 


ne = rar 
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Sacred under 1 relation, it ought 40 His under ll, 
By the inviolability, it is aſſerted, ren lime, wes 
aſſaſſination, may be commilie d. 
FThe region of hypotheſis (added ihe Pies 
ever pleaſing and fanciful, I hope to be able to deſtroy 
by this ſingle obſervation, that a king who is an aſlaſlin 
mult be either a fool or a madman but till that happen, 
he is as unpuniſhable as the, Jaw: igfelf.. But it is 
ſaid, the miniſters of juſtice (the. judges) are not inuio. 
able: why then ſhould, the king, who is only a crowned 
citizen In the firlt place, juſtice is not a power, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; adly, the judges are not the fountain of 
| all juſtice, as long As the king 1 18 all royalty ; , gdly, 105 
aliy is an unigus and ſupreme magiſtracy which is be. 
youd all compariſon, and which, under this re 
forms an exception io every rule; 
nut a king may be declared plain eee yen 
in caſes where: the, forfeiture of his crown has been ſer- 
tenced, and even then there is no judgment; the legilla 
ve body anly declare the fact; the law, by the hands 
of the national aſſembly, takes from him bis crown in # 
caſe wherein they. have declared him unworthy of wear 
ing it.—As ſor che reſt, it would be . apo 
| pleaſure the claſs of impoſſibilities, f 
The principle, I agree, ceaſes cs as king vio- 
lies the conftiunion; hecpule he in un longer king, be 
becomes an enemy, and more than a common enemy. 
Has Louis XVI. violated it ? His flight is not the-lealt 
2 Ke lands but ihere is oe 
6 Your conſticwion "ISP thecek of abſencc, and 
an of ro. at then does yaur r 
i du 


| { 
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cotignal/ Jaw! want? That/a" kg be an. 
ſuntiions and goes over to a ſtranger; ſhould be invite 
© return; and if he does not returti, he forfeits his 
crown, The motive of it is plain; which is, that then 
his refuſal would be equal to abdication.” ' There is no 
crime til} there be a refuſal, fince; if he comes back, the 


| hw pretends he is not gone, and fils up the fpace be. 
tween one epoch and the other: it ſuppoſes the throne a 
has not been vaeunt, even in fact. It has not even pto· | 
nounced any thing on the cafes in which” the king — 
might temove himſelf more than twenty leagues from þ 


| te legiflaters-—Let us apply this la to the tonduEt = 
of the monarch. In fact, he has not exceedet it; 16 3 , 
has hot even been well eſtabliſhed that he wiſhed" to = 


ceed it, But 1 ſhall ſuppoſe lit beyond the from. © @ |} 
tiers;—the crime would then not exiſt; or, at moſt, it an 
would only be begun: two tlrings would be neceſſary | 1 
10 eſtabliſh the fact' eee invitation j 
fuſal. Is this the caſe? re: | 

« It may be aſked, what 1 wot titer ay 
dreſs to Frenchmen ? 1 do not qualify ihat proceed. g 
ing; it is filled with reproaches and complaints rather 1 
hen a manifeſto ; and above all, it is not an abdication, 4 
When the people go beyond ihe limits, you ſay, not | 
vithout rexfor,” that they are in error. Are kings leſs - 


' 
fabje&@ to ſeduttion than che people? and may you not = 7 
felicitate yourſelves on the error of this prince, fince it P 
Has given gccafiors to the French nation to diſplay that =| | 
nanding digrity, to which before it was ſeemingly 5 

4 ſtranger; ſince it has accelerated the uniform and ma- 
Jeſtie expreMioty of the grand family ;' ſince it has echoed 
nme * at e ee . 
7 longer | 
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tent, ever renewing ; I will not even examine whetherthe 


he has taken of a ſincere 


28 . 
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longer amm are VOY that 1 
ple of Europe are made; fince it bas taugbt Louis XVI. 
that the chief glory of a king is io reign over free men; 
and that the reſtitutions made to ORs are not 
robberies committed on royal ty?” e 

M, ROZ TIA declared, he did ee 10 h. 
cite ſevere diſpoſitions againſt an individual, but to-com- 
bat a propoſition both weak and cruel, in order to ſub- 
ſtitute a lenitive meaſure ſavourable to the intereſt of 
the public. vill not enquife (ſaid he) whether the 
flight of Louis X VI. be the erime of any individual; 


whether he fled voluntarily and of himſelf; whether 


from: the extremity of the kingdom an audacious citizen 
dragged him away by dint. of counſel ; or whether, in 


ſhort, the people can believe that kings are carried off 
like women: —I will. not examine whether, as the re. 


porter thought, the departure of the king was a journey 
without any object in view; whether his abſence vas in- 
different to him: —I will not enquire whether it be the 
end or the completion of the conſpiracies always impo- 


declaration given by the king, does not attaint the oath 
tion, I will only enter upon a general tals: Lil 
ſpeak: of the x16 of the Fxzncn,as Lwouldof a xine 
of Cuixa; 1 will only diſcuſs che inviolability 


tained in the reporter's, eee 


The impunity of a crime is the viglation and i | 
throw of public order and tranquillity. If the criminal 


| be a-great public funQonary, it is ſtill more dangerous 


not io puniſh the offence.” You have decreedthe invio- 


ns, but could a dillemble that. it is intimate) 


con- 


bauen EVOLUTION: -. 
connefted-with the-reſpoſibility of miniſters; and that 
| the xt, | were he culpable in any one att of his func- 
tions, it is on them the puyiſhment ſhould fall?—It 
reſults then, that the KING n do no vfong in his 
adminiſtration.— But if the buſineſs be a perſonal att, 
if it be the act of an individual; of an aſſafſination, for 
example, is there a miniſter who anſwers for it ?=Tt 
has been ſaid that in this caſe a regent would be ap- 
pointed; but the gulty {til} would be king. Would 
be fill be enveloped in inviolability ? Let the com- 


mittees clear up this matter. If a king were to murder 
your ſon or your brother —if he violated the chaſtity 8 


ol your wife or your daughter, would you ſay to him 
Sire, you only exerciſe your right, we Empoweted you 
to do any thing ;—or would you leave the citizen to 
avenge himſelf? You would then ſubſtitute” private 


vengeanes in the place of the law: and do you think 


thus to eſtabliſh public order, of which you are in- 
teſſantly ſpeaking ? If a king at the head of rebels or 


ſtrangers wanted to deſolate his Tquntry, would he be 


inviolable? You are like wiſe inviolable, but have you 
underſtood that to be a privilege to your particular 


actions, the power of committing all kinds of crimes?” 


4 Notwithſtanding, it is you who are to fecufe'the 


liberty, the independence of thoſe who pteſeribed | 


limits io the power of kings. The arguments made 


uſe of, to eſtabliſh abſolute inviolability, injure the 


cauſe of the king—they force him, by an irrefiſtible 
declivity, into every kind of vice. The law of nature 


is anterior to all ſocieties; it teaches men, that hen 


the laws do not avenge them, "oY have a right to 
or HW" =; 3 . 
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avenge. themſelves.— How can they invoke the law: 
to place a man ſuperior in order to violate them? 
„The meaſures propoſed by the committees will 
only diſhonour you; and were I reduced to the 
milery of ſeeing them triumphant, I would declare 
= myſelf the counſel for the body guards—for madame 
|  Tounzsr—Bovirtis himſelf, If the king be not 
culpable—if there be no crime—then there are no ac- 
complices. If it be a weakneſs to ſave a powerful 
 DFAINQVUENT, it would be cowardice to ſacrifice a 
feeble oxvyxDER:— lt is neceſſary either to pronounce 
ſentence on all the guilty, or abſolve all.” —He wiſhed 
the allembly to decree, that they would conſult the 
opinion of the nation; and that they ſhould take off the 
ſuſpenſion put on the elegion of the members of the 
legiſlature, _ | 
Although the F opal had been e entire 1 to this 
ſubje before, yet there is ſcarce a ſpeech delivered by 
their orators thereon, that is not diſtinguiſhed for logi- 
cat novelty, ſo highly nn to their ingenuity. and 
knowledge. 
M. Duronr.—“ It is not „ to detetmine 
| whether there be a crime on the part of the KIM. 
You are not ignorant that the crime ought. to be indi- 
cated by an anterior law. Let us ſee, then, what 
that anterior law is by which we can aſcertain this 
clime, You will next examine whether the Kix 
declaration can be looked upon as the defini. 
tive expreſſion of his will with reſpeR to the conſtitu- 
tion. In abe caſe wherein you might find cauſes of 


forfeiturest0 n 3 it would be requilite 


1 
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| that the caſe ſhould have been determined by the law; 
il it is not, it is contrary to the principles of juſtice to 
apply a law which is not made, to a fact that has hap- 
pened. On the other hand, of what nature were the 
partial acceptations of the x1nc? Were they neceſſary 
to the conſtituent body? No.—I aſk (faid he) if the 
xi o had refuſed to accept of a decree, would it have 
been annulled ? You might have ſaid, that when a na- 
tion ſends repreſentatives to make laws, it is its wiſh 
that they expreſs them, and that no other will can be 
oppoſed” to it; The acceptation then of the national 
aſſembly was uſeleſs? Was it uſeful to the x1nG ?— 
No. When the whole conſtitution ſhall be formed, 
and preſented to him, he may refuſe his aſſent to it: if 
he does refuſe it, no change will have happened to the 
conſtitution, But it is in the moment he knows the 
whole extent of his duty, d ings: he” can content to Tus 
jet himſelf to t. 

To whom then, and for whom were hs accepta- 
tions uſeful?—To the nation itſelf hey have facili- 
tated the progreſſive execution of various parts of our 
conſtitution, We had the happineſs from the begin- 
ning to endure very violent attacks to ſecure the con- 
ſidence of the nation; but it was neceſſary that the two 
national powers, that which formerly exiſted, and that 
| by which it was ſucceſſively organized and directed, 

ſhould go hand in hand, that the ancient order of things 

might inſenſibly give place to another; it was only in 
the moment that the general will manifeſted itſelf that 


| it vas poſſible to declare that the acceptations were uſe- 


leſs —After having examined what js not the ſtate 
of the — 1 paſs (ſaid he) 4q that which 
4 abſolutely 
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doc, bu to an Fs: to. the! vieles 
I 
As * as tboſe1 to > ih I 5 ( ſaid the int) 
ground my arguments on the declaration of rights, If 
it clearly eſtabliſhes the right of individuals, it alſo 
_ eſtabliſhes the manner in which thoſe rights ought to be 
exerciſed, It ſays, when its powers are not ſeparate 
are not determined here is no conſtitution. In effed, 
from the moment, we ſtep out of an immediate govem-· 
ment, in which a numerous people make laws and exe- 
cue them, and that we enter into a repreſentative go- 
vernment, it is nec ſſary to eRabliſh the diviſion, eyen 
the balance of the various powers. When the nation 
has cl oſen repre entatives, it ĩs only their ſuppoſed vill 
which they expreſs, It is requiſite to haye a mean of 
veriſying whether they have expreſſed their real wiſhes, 
By vhat means can the public opinion aft upon the 
| repreſe: tatives? Theſe means are of two kinds; either 
zbe mot arch is charged 10 flop, to moderate by ful. 
penſion the afts of the legiſlative power, in calling upon 
the public opinion by two ſucceſſive legiſlatures, or an 
executiye counſel exerciſing che right of ful 
aſcertain equally the public opinion. by 

The firſt mean is the-ovJy one in eee 
we ſecond is propoſed by thole' even ho refuſe the in- 
violability of ibe x1 They alſo feel chat ihey mult 
oppoſe power to power, and that the legiſlative my | 
ought not alone. to " dipaſe of the fate of the nation. 
Whit theſe two meant, no more is wanting than to 
chooſe between a republic and a monarchy, It is not 
2 with the dignity of the aſſembly to feign ig- 
„ that an ee council has heen 
e 
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|. It is the ſecond of the means by which it 


2 be poſſible to enable one to verify, whether the - 


will expreſſed by the repreſentatives, is ihe real will of 
the nation. This ſecond mean cannot exiſt with a 


mut then have a monarch ho ſhall be inviolable, or 
the legiſlative body muſt be irrevocably empowered to 
expreſs the will of the nation. In this caſe it would re. 
unite _ young _ wo n Bas 47 
ic. 
#1 ds laid he) if als defbaiiſio of: omg ond 


not be fill more deteſtable than ihat of one only ? I ſay, 
es the orator) that the legiſlative body cannot 


| dehnitively expreſs the will of the nation, otherwiſe it 


would be at once conſtituent and deſpotic. Its law 
yould be its will; its will would be its conſtitution; its 


conſtitution would be arbitrary. If then a power be 
neceſſary, which might call the expreſſion of the peo: 


_ ples will, it ought to be out of the legiſlative body; it 
ought to be independent of the legiſlative body; if this 
bridle were dependent, it would only ſerve to irritate 


the legiſlative body, and to expoſe public liberty. If | 


you want it to be active, efficacious, ſecure its independ-· 
ance from the power which it is to contain. I flatter 


rue principles, and I inſiſt on the inference I ſhall draw 
from them ; the legiſlative nogy” us e ane or 
bridle independent of itſelf. 0 5 4/6 


e che nature of ee this 8 
iſts in the king perſon; and that it may be independ- 


ent, it is expedient that the king ſhould be inviolable; 
e bon if thoking-could be ayackedy n i Semen dt 


1 


monarchy, and yαοu deſire to have a morarchy.—You 


myſelf (ſaid he) that I am proceeding: by a ſeries of 


o 
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to procure judgment he muſt have been accuſed, To 
arrive at a legal certainty of a fact, we muſt go beyond 

ſuſpicion, © All thoſe who may be tried ought to be ac. 
cuſable. Now an accuſation is nothing elſe than the 
reſult of a violent ſuſpicion of the reality of a fai, If 
the king can be brought to trial, he can be accuſed, 
All thoſe who can accuſe him, hold him dependent on 
them. I aſk if any one can, out of the twenty. five mil. 
lions of men which compoſe the French empire, hinder 
a ſingle perſon from indifling a king who might be 
brought to trial? I aſk if thoſe who ſhould bring an ac- 
cuſation againſt the king, would not hold him in a ſtate 
of dependence? He would: be equally dependent on 
_ thelegiſlative body, who would try the accuſation, = 
The liberty, the intereſt of the people, require 
PER that the legiſlative body ſhould have ſome check 
or reſtraint; now the exiſtence of this check is incom- 
patible with the dependence of the legiſlative body. 
If it be true that the political liberty in England is weak- 
enced by the ſyſtem of corruption of the government, 
we may ſtill ſay with greater truth that individual liberty 
there is ſecured by the diviſion of the powers. When 
the houſe of commons ſhews an inclination to attack its 
own laws, if it had no curb, what would be the conſe- 
quence? An abominable deſpatiſm, which would not 
even haye the remedy of a C&NERAL INSURRECTION; | 
far the confidence of the nation is neceſſarily attached 
to the repreſentatives, to the beings which they have 
created. When a body has no laws but its own will, 
which ſays, I do-becauſe I will do, it liſtens to nothing 
but its caprice and its paſſions ; but when it bas a curb— 
when it is ſubmitted iq public opinion, its intereſt is 8 
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be og ; it ſees itſelf compelledto take a common baſis 
between the king, the people, and itſelf ; and this com- 


mon baſis is juſtice. —Thus then the national aſſembly, 


that has not yielded to every danger with which it hass 


often been PEE will not ee, now to Other ; 
fears. 

« It will 4 nd its a . as well as 165 
moſt ſacred of its duties, are intimately connected with 
the ſafety of the people. What then would be here 
the intereſt: of thoſe who have conſtantly defended the 
cauſe of liberty? Are there fears or hopes for thoſe 
who have braved the power when it exiſted in all its 
plenitude, and who, becauſe they ought not, will not 
ſtrike till the public opinion is entirely againſt it? I 
know that they have been accuſed of ſordid motives 
which have been attributed to them ; 1 know they have 
done it to the people whom they are agitating ; but I 

alſo know that no one has believed it, and that tbe peo- 
ple will never believe it. What is there in common 
between power and a free man? Power has no means 
but fear and corruption; neither can reach a free man. 
The national aſſembly has proved it. The brighteſt 
gem in your crown would be wanting, if you reſiſted 
the opinion with which you have been enveloped. You 


| have merited every ſort of uy EE ern YE 


had every kind of courage. 1 
* You have been told that you { hould 
elections; I am of that opinion, and your committees' 
te at work accordingly. - It has been ſaid, that a na- 
tional convention is requiſite to ſecure the tranquillity 
of the ſtate. - The nation has inveſted you with every 
MN 5 You have ſworn not to ſeparate till you have 
| eſtabliſhed 


- 


1 haſten the _ 
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eſtabliſhed a confliutiob- upon a firm and lafling baſis; 
and would you in a.circumſtance of ſuch magnitude, 
abandon your labours through an unbecoming weak. 
neſs ꝰ would you refuſe to determine upon the impor. 
tant queſtion of which you are in poſſeſſion ? would 
you deliver up to your ſucceſſors an empire without a 
conſtitution ? for this grand queſtion is its fundamental 
baſis. You will firſt determine the flutuating opinion 
of the kingdom; you will chen receive the benediQions 
pl the nation, and you may return home to receive the 
merited reward. The queſtion once decided, the revi 
fion will proceed with celerity; the conſtitutional at 
will be digeſted ; and the hin a declare whether he 
will of not reign: by onſtitution. Nothing then 
will detain you 4 pack all Lane who will find in 
this ali the guarantee of liberty and ebene 
will ſee itſelf united in one and the ſame opinion.? 
M. Gaz601xs, biſhop of Blois, remarked, that he 
had heard it whiſpered around him, that it did not be- 
come a member of the church to ſpeak on the ſubjett 
in debate. That remark, he ſaid, ougbt not 10 ſtop him 
from delivering bis ſentiments ; Inſlead of compar- 
ing (ſaid be) my opinion with my ſituation; I requeſt my 
arguments may be refuted. ' As for the reſt, when the 
aſſembly ſhall have pronounced their opinion, I will 
ſubmit to their deciſion. The plan prefented to you 
by the committee appears rejected by the national in- 
tereſt, It is impoſſible to ſeparate the king's flight from 
the concomitant circumſtances ; from the falſe paſſport 
with which he was furniſhed ; from the manifeſto cauſed 
to. be delivered to you, and from the evident hoſtile 


—* NI. Bouille. It has been (aid, that the king 
+ cannot 
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iarinot be brought-to trial, and that eben were it poſſi- 
He; there muſt have been a pre: exiſtent law for 
the crime committed.” Have you then forgotten that 
euBi1csafrrty is the S nE Law, and that public 
ſafety demands, that attempts againſt public liberty 
ſhould be avenged by the law? Some have repre- 
ſented to you the danger that would A4ecrue from 
bringing the king ineeffantly io trial on the ſimple ac. 
cuſation of a man who may be a caluminiator.” Bui 
| from your laws (added he) it would be neceſſary that 
the jury ſhould previouſly declare, that there were 
grounds for the accuſation. Moch has been ſaid on 
the neceſſity of maintaining the dependence of the dif- 
ferent powers; one might have added; the executive 


power is dependent on the legiſlative power; for that 


the n 3 a aft uy after an Les from the 
mink 
it is depends tit th jet of tlie nd u de! 

iraded; if the king is not inviolable; it is as much as 
to ſay, that a man is. degraded, becauſe the law pu- 
niſhes him when he is guilty. The happineſs of the 
people requires much more chat public tranquillity 
ſhould be inviolable: If there be a man in the king- 
dom who is not under the law, he is a deſpot. 1 
| know nothing that ſuch a deſpot will not undertake, = 
No anſwer has been given to thoſe who have ſaid that 
the inviolability of the king required the pardon of 
his accomplices. Can the king invoke the benefit of 
alaw which he wanted to anvibilate—of # conſtitution 
to which he is a declared enemy?” ꝰ 1 

He then concluded by moving, “that aQivity : 
hou be reſtored to the ele Stora bodies, in order 

Vol, II. „„ „ 
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0 SO 8 chuſe their deputies; that 3 
convention ſhould be appointed to try Louis XVI. 
Fr” if, unſortunately, the plan of the committees 
ſhould be adopted, chat the aſſombly ought to puniſh 
the, national guard of Varennes, 200 all one: an 
concurred in ſtopping the king | 
M. $4115 was the next 8 on e ee 
6 „ Before (ſaid he) I enter into the diſcuſſion, 
1 ſhall obſerve, that whatever may be the difference of 
opinion, nothing can be more, ill-timed than thewarnuh 
maniſeſled on both ſides. The , circumſtances are 
truly perilous; and I mult obſerve (added he) that the 
molt upright minds may freely take oppoſite ſides of the 
queſtion, We ought then to avoid all perſonalities in 
our debatcs, as well as injurious accufations. Let ug 
reſpett ourſelves, if we wiſh the nation ſhould reſpett 
us. I have likewiſe an opinion formed on the queſtion; 
I way be blamed or accuſed; but I have the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, which is the. beſt monitor; 1 
_ muſt not diſſemblc, that; whatever part we may adopt, 
whether to replace the king on the throne, or to. de- 
prive him of his regal dignity, you will be equally ac- 
cuſed. I ſhallnow (laid he) enter on * eee and 
examine the king's e e e | | 
The king fled, and on his de a n left 2 mani. 
ſello againſt che conſtitution. The citizens reſpetted 
him, becauſe they looked upon him as the head of the 
revolution which he had ſworn to maintain,—He 
ſailed in his oath, and was ſoon regarded as the head of 
a fuftion. Hatreds and animoſities accumulated upon 
hun, and the people, jullly miſtruſtſul when they were 
reds): of their liberty, refules bim their ene 
Nothing 


* 
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„ bing in my opinion, can juſtify che king for 
having forfeited his 'engagements. I am, notwith- 
ſtanding, obliged to recal to mind the ſcenes in which | 
the faftious ſurrounded him to abuſe him, and to en 
deavour to perſuade rs Oe: gh Mags was eres 


gered in the capital. 
1k ere diſtreſsful- muſt Fuchs a bunten bet! and 


ale u dupe to d arviſievs of daſs bomiahyP: They 
conſtantly repreſented io him that Paris was a barbarous 
city ; that the departments, on the contraty,- were hu- 
mane, and eſteemed their king; that he had only to de: 
claxe himſelf, to obtain the general conſent, and rally all 
around him.— All this is poſſible,” and in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion 1 conceive how, in accepting your decrees, he 
might ſecretly reſolve to violate them. If Louis XVI, 
had not formed the project of employing the ſword 
againſt your conſtitution, I can hold him exculſable; 
and I will now tell you, that if he intended to employ 
force to ſupport his manifeſto, he is a monſter— 
Lovis XVI. proteſted againſt your conſtitution, and 
he gave as a reaſon that he found it imprafticable.” 1 
am ſenſible of the weakneſs of his arguments; but it is 
poſſible he might give credit to what has been 16 often 
repeated within this aſſembly. —He was made to believe 
that the troubles Would he perpetual—that all his au- 
thority would he' taken away ;—nay, "the afſembl y idſelf 
oh in ſome meaſure contributed to this error. 1 
* The king being ſurrounded by all the agents of 
the old government, we were obliged to make decrees 
concerning the diſpoſition of the publig ſtrength. We 
| haye made” a multitude of other atts eſſentially good, 
| | „„ cſlentially . 
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eſſentially as but, e ad hn PE | 
bounds of our juriſdiction. He thought that his power 
would alſo be eternally conteſted, and marred. the 
| conflitation to be wmpratiicable; 

„I ſhall be rigorous to exceſs ot: 4 
fyeaker), and ſhall declare that Louis XVI. is culpable 
by his manifeſto which he left behind him.—If it were 
his intention to ſupport-it by the ſword, in this caſe ſie 
is a monſter, —The king went to Montmedy, and there 
ſome documents tranſpired, that he had given to 
Bout, with orders to ſecure his flight ; but it has 

not been proved, at leaſt to ſhe: Judges, 5 he had 
made any hoſtile preparations,” - 

The ſpeaker then ſhewed how much his majeſty hed 
been deceived by his courtiers.—“ I am (ſaid he) a 


partizan for abſolute inviolability, becauſe if it be not 
indiviſible, the king might be inceſſantly cited before 
the tribunals for a crime of police,» as well as for an 
- aſſaſſination, and conſtantly aſſaulted by men who 
think themſelves great only while they can attack ſome 
grand object; expoſed every moment to the controul 
of a geeree, the ſtate bark might ofien-want a rudder, — 
I prejond not, howeyer, that this inyiolability ſhould 
ſcreen bim ſrom an aft of conſpiracy which might place 
him at the head of a foreign army againſt his country ; 
ſuch a perſon can only be tried before the tribunals; 
þut in caſes where he ſhould realize the plan, hc 
would ceaſe to be king, and a god: like inſurreQion 
would authorjze his expulſion yet the n is cer. 

tainly above the natural ſtate,” 77 

The diſcuſſion of this highly i important ſubjeR o occu· 


| 2 the aſſembly Wm PENA (urs when, afier 
WEEN + 6 above 
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above forty SO had ſpoken thereon, it was, by a 
very conſiderable majority, MESA n — yup 
of the king was 1INVIOLABLE. + „ anlaß 
Notwithſtanding it ſhould ſeem AE Fa ane; 
vere deſirous to avoid qualifying the late ſtep of the 
king with the name of cx1ms, uw in compliance with 
the. CA Sit W of eons nee it en me 
ſollowing One fy 


- 


DECREE negrECTING THE, AcCourLiCgs. I raus 
| KING'S FLIGHT, -/ 


+8 The i aſſembly; after having tum theis 
ond committees, viz, the diplomatic, military, con- 
{titution, of reviſion, criminal Juriſprudence, reports, | 
and reſearch, -decrees— ſeeing by the reſult of the au- 
| thentic documents and papers, of which report has. 
been made to them, that the ſieur Bovil I, general of 
the French army of the departments of Meuſe, Mo- 
ſelle, and Meurthe, had conceived the project of fub- _ 
verting the conſtitution, for which purpoſe he ſought 
to, raiſe a party in the kingdom—that he had ſolicited 
and executed; the king's orders not counterſigned— 
allured the king from bis family towards a city under 
his own command—placed detachments upon his road 
 thither—marched troops, and prepared a camp towards 
Montmedy—endeavoured to corrupt the ſoldiers, and 
io induce them to go over and join him—and ſoliciting 
neighbouring powers to N an On on On er 
en decrees, © ö 
* 1ſt. That there are weutls bor a e 
againſt him, his accomplices, abettors, and adherents; 
ple ſhall be tried before the proyiſional high national 


© 0 - 
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court ſite ing at Orleans; and that the A and alle 
gations depolned, in the national. aſſembly ſhall be ad 
dreſſed to the nds nen, ne, oh os: ig 
| ww” diy, 1 That it appearing "6 qi anti Howl 18 Saber 
| 8 which report bas alſo hoe made; that the fieurs 
Heymann, Klinglin, and d'Offelize, canip'marſha!s, em. 
ployed. in the ſaid army, under the ſieur Bouille, that 
Bouillé, ſon of the general, major of huzzars, and 
Douglas, aid de camp, employed by them; the ſieut 
Mardel, an officer of ibe royal allemand; count de 
Ferſen, colonel of the Swediſh wegiment;. the fieurs 
: Valory, Malſap, and Mouſtier, are accuſed of baving 
bad knowledge of the conſpiracy. of the ſaid. general 
Bouillé, aud of having! atted with a view to effell it; 
there are grounds of accuſation againſt them, and their 
wial (hall allo jake, Flags: before th fon high n 
court. 
ot 3d, That the: ara nant in, eee 
cles, againſt whom impeachinents have been made, who 
are, or who thay be hereafter arreſted, hall be condu- 
ed under a ſtrong and ſure guard to the priſons of Or. 
Jeans; and that tho documenis which are at the tribunal | 
of the firſt, julticiary circuit, ſhall be ſent to that of Or- 
leans, charged wich all the e bee n . 
ware 10 that buſineſs. 
At, That the ſieurs e nk Show, accu 

| 469% 206 Damas, Chojſeul, Stainville, Audoin, Verſure 
dle Velcourt, Moracin, and Talou, and madame de Tour- 

zel, ſhall remain in a ſtate of arreſt ill ſurther informa- 
| my are taken of the eee aa er pop e 
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ville, fe emmes'de- cha bre of the Aleph and the oy 
ales yok i rt, 
. 7 $5 #4; 5 9” | A100 1H: | 10 "bs bars 6; 


Mile * e of a inviotability If d Ps king 

was diſcuſſing in the aſſembly, the galleries or tribunes, 
as they are called, were filled with the friends of the 
one and the other party, who were with difficulty re- 
trained From giving way to their ſentiments or emotions, 
as the advocates for or againſt it met their wiſhes, The 
hall of the aſſembly was ſurrounded by great numbers 


of people of all ranks; andwhenthe iſſue of the debate 


was known, execrations, exultation, menaces, and eulogi- 
ums confounded together, filled the air, and many of 
ide deputies with apprehenſions for their ſafety. The 
Jacobins met that evening in fuller afſembly than ever, 
and elected two ſecretaries extraordinary, for the purpoſe 
of diſpatching letters of intelligence to the provincial 
ſocieties with an account of what had happened. The 
perſon who preſided in the club on that evening, is now 
ove of the council of ancients. ' Under his prefidency 
ſuch reſolutions were carried as made it a matter of con- 
| ſideration with many members of the aſſembly whether 
be ſhould not be proſecuted or impeached. While 
this converſation was paſſing, he entered the hall, and 
many of the deputics and their adherents in the tribunes 
at that inſtant called out, There he is—there is the * 
preſident of the Jacobins, who preaches up ſedition and 
rebellion,” The decree of inviolability operated like a 
lighted match to combuſtible matter ; an exploſion took 
place inſtantly in Paris, and the ſmoke ſpread itſelf all 
eee. Ths walls of Paris were immediately 
covered 
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” 3 with platards of i ſarcaſms, 1 mein. 
ces; the very doors of the national aſſembly were co 


vered by theſe papers. Several of the deputies were 


inſulted and maltreated as they proceeded in their way 
through the ſtreets to the hall. Collective petitions 
with names ſigned to them were alſo paſted up, and de 
livered at the bar of the afſembly. ; 

The oppoſers. of ihe decree of inviolability 4 te, 
comparatively, a ſmall minority in the aſſembly, but 
their partizans were very numerous without: the ja. 
cobins, almoſt to a man, were with them, and the mu- 
- nicipality inclined very much to their party, ſo as to 
occaſion a motion in the aſſembly for calling it, with the 
mayor at its head, to the bar, to give a reaſon for its ſu- 
pmeneſs in not preventing ſuch crowds in the gardens 
and ſquares from aſſembling together. 

The Parifians might now be ſaid to be divided into 
tuo parties. Multitudes collected together early in the | 
morning after the decree had paſſed, and committet! 
| ſome enormities, inſpiring the peaceable with terror and 

apprehenſion, A rendezvous was appointed in the 
Champs de Mars, by thoſe whoſe views were fixed upon 
a repeal of the latè deeree of inviolability, The num. 
bers encreaſed every moment, and they were joined 
ſoon-after by the Jacobins themſelves, who prefented 
the following paper of reſolutions to be figned by all 
| thoſe who approved of the contents. Copies of theſe 
reſolutions lay for ſignatures alſo in various parts of the 
town, and great numbers had eee, to them the pre · 
ceding evening, and that morning, before —_— 
licly produced. . 


The ſubſtance of the paper & lebe was Tk 
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The Frerichmen whoſe names are hereunto ſub- 
ſeribed, members of the ſovereign; conſidering that in the 
queſtions in which the ſafety of the people is intimately” 
connected, they have a right to expreſs their ien | 
to elucidate and direct their mandatories. 
That a queſtion of greater importance that that 
which relates to the a 3 ner Ms never preſented 
„ | 
That the debe paſſed 50 15th of foly does not 
contain any diſpoſition relative to Louis XVI 
That in obeying this decree, it is expedient to de- 
termine ſpeedily on the future deſtiny of that individual; 
that this condutt ſe to e as a n. to _ 
deciſion. 
„That Louis XVI. 0 1 deep the 1050 
functions, and ſworn to defend the conſtitution, deſert- 
ed the poſt that was entruſted to him; proteſted by a 
a declaration, written and ſigned by his own hand, againſt 
that ſame conſtitution ; ſought to benumb the executive 
power by his flight and his orders, and to ſubvert the 
_ Conſtitution by an accomplice with men 1 accuſed at this | 
moment of that conſpiracy. 
That his perjury, his defirtion; his Proteus. 
not to mention many other criminal actions which pre. 
ceded, accompanied, and followed them, carrying away 
a formal abdication of the ee crown that us 
been truſted to him. 
* That the national aſſembly jodged 1 bim tithe in 
taking poſſeſſion of the executive power —ſuſpending 
the powers of ne OW 1 eee hin ina Jared _ | 
wreſt,” © > 
"EG naler promiſes o on th part of Louis XVI. to 
Vol. II. K 8 adhere 


mien os run 


adhere io ihe conſtitution; would not be 4 men 
guarantee to the nation 2 a new perjury, and a 
ne conſpiracy, 
4, Conſidering, in ſhort, that i it "dd be as contraty 
to the majeſty of the abuſed nation, as contrary to js 
intereſts, to truſt henceforth the reins of the empire 0 to 
a perjurer, a traitor, and a fugitive; — _, 
„ Demand formally and ſpecially, that _ 1 
aſſembly require, in the name of the nation, the abi. 
cation made on the 21ſt of June by Louis XVI. whe 
crown, which had been delegated to him. 
The ſaid underſigned declare alſo, that they will 
never acknowledge Louis XVI; nox ANT ornER for 
their king, unleſs the majority of the nation expreſs a 
wiſh anne to that in Ae os petition,” 5 


| | The aNembly wad not 3 of all this; it had 
even been warned the overnight of what might be ex- 
peed. The houſes of Paris were illuminated at night, 
as is always done in time of tumult or inſurrection. It 
was propoſed by M. d'Andre, that the fix public's at- 
tornies general ſhould be ſummoned to the bar, and 
charged wich filing informations againſt the difturbers 
ol the public peace; that the municipality be made re- 
{ponſible for the events; that the miniſter. be written to, 
to enſorce the execution of the national afſembly's or- 
ders, and rendered alſo 4 for the * 
he attornies general, 

The national, guards had „ arms 1 — ſix 
_ clock the preceding evening; and neus being brought 
that the crowds encreaſed in the Champs de Mars, 0t- 
ders were given for them! to march to that. place The 
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people were firſt by the municipality ſolicited to diſ- 
perſe; but they anſwered, that they had met to diſcuſs 
_ their rights, and to conſult how beſt to ſecure them; 
and that they would not be driven from their purpoſe. - 
The mayor was not preſent ; for it was given out that 
he had, as well as two of his officers, heen wounded the 
evening before, in endeavouring to keep the crowd 
from the door of the national aſſembly. He was pe- 
remptorily called upon to attend at the Champs de Mars 
to ſecond the efforts of the national guards. When 
the people ſaw the guards approach, they picked up 
ſtones, and all other miſſiles that fel} in their way, and 
| ſhowered them into the ranks, wounding a conſiderable 
number of men, the firelocks of whom fell out of their 
Nas the moſt painful of all taſks to perform fell to 
the lot of M. Bailly, the firſt who filled the office of 
mayor of 'Paris, and the moſt enlightened ſcholar that 
ever was a mayor of any city. Two members of the 
aſſembly landing by him, urged him to do his duty 
he gave the order, as he often ſaid, the reluttant order 
to fire, and a conſiderable number of citizens fell dead 
on the ſpot, although two thirds of the ſoldiers, expe&t- 
ing what was likely to happen, had bitten off the bullets 
from the end af their catiridges. This act of the 
mayor, conſtrained by his duty, was ever remembered, 
and never forgiven by the Pariſians. It was a charge 
againſt him in the tribunal ſo long after, when he was 
condemned. He ſuffered with more marks of oppro- 
brium and diſgrace than any one perſon throughout the 
whole revolution. The' guillotine for his execution was 
erekted on the ſpot where he gave the fatal word, andthe 


* 
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bloody ſtreamer, which his unpropitious office compelled 
him to uniurl on that occaſion, was waved indignantly 
in n his ſacch while the axe VHS in e over bi 

On the report of the pig "OR heard in 
Paris, four of the ſeftions drew out their cannon, and 
were on the eve of repairing to the ſpot, when com- 
miſſioners from the aſſembly went round to the com. 
nnittees of all of them, and prevented any further move- 
ment. Martial law had been proclaimed by order of 
the aſſembly, but it did not produce the expeQted 
effect. The bayonets of the ſoldiers which were 
wounded in the firſt part of the affair, and were let fall, 
were picked up by the people, and with them, in the 
duſk of the evening, and with walking ſtick daggers, 
many aſſaſſinations on the ſoldiery were committed. 
All this was occaſioned by the decree concerning the 
king's inviolability. Many of the members of the al 
ſembly repented of the part they had taken in it. I. 
would, however, have demonſtrated a ſenſe of weak. 
_ to move for the repeal of it. IS e ee came 

the following reſolutions: _ 

4 4ſt. That there ſhall be 2 it ad an 
addreſs to the French, to explain the principles which 
diftated the decree paſſed yeſterday, and the reaſons 
which all the friends of the conſtitution have to unite 1n 
thoſe conſtitutional principles—and that the addreſs 
{hall be ſent by extraordinary couriers. | 
. gd. That the departments and the eee of 
Paris ſhall be ſummoned and eryoined to give the ne. 
ceſſary orders to keep a . e gh uy . 


| rh cd may be . 


6 JC 


— EY 
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2 gd. The attornies- general for the city of Paris ſhall 
ee and enjoined, under their reſponſibility, 
to file informations and proceed immedy;ely againſt 
all infringers of the laws, an e of a dhe 
„ 
« 4th, That the ne ſhall be ene for to receive 
Arth that they take care to ſee the preſent de. 
| crees PA in execution nm ow: of their e gras | 
ſibilit x | 
pets the 3 ind 5. evening to thelr 
18 and the next morning betook themſelves to their 
ordinary occupations, yet it was pretty apparent that 
what had happened was but the prologue to a more 
| fuelling ſcene. The flames of mutual hatred between + 
the Jacobin- members and thoſe of the right fide of the 
aſſembly were kindled anew, by the former publiſhing a 
liſt of thoſe who. voted for the inviolability ; they poſted 
it upin the club, and in other places of the city. The 
latter party, with M. D'Andre at their head, had it in 


contemplation to decree that the minori ty, by rebelling 


againſt the meaſures of the aſſembly, ſhould forfeit their 
ſeats in the aſſembly, upon the ſame ground as the king 
would be declared to have abdicated the throne if he 
ſhould refuſe to accept the conſtitution. The bare ru. 
mour of ſuch an intention created a number of enemies 
againſt the majority of the aſſembly, and every day the 

enmity became more and more implacable. There 
could be but one remedy for ſuch a diſorder. When- 


| ever a majority in a legillature-##s minority out of , 


that legiſlature muſt be diſſolved, or it will be deftroyed, 
Every Frenchman, therefore, who did not wiſh” to fee 
his country plunged into the horrors of civil war, 
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haſtened the coming of the new legiſlature. The timid 
of the aſſembly. did the ſame thing, and even went ſo 
far as to complain of the dilatorineſs of the commitice 
of reviſion, in not announcing when they ſhould be 
ready with the conſtitutional code. 

Wah che view to allay the fermentation which ap. 
pope ta be ſpreading all over France, from the appre- 
henſion that the king, by means of his inviolabiluy, 
might undertake any thing with impunity, to the injury 
ol the country, or the people's liberties; the afſembly de. 
clared that the funftions of his majeſty ſhould remain 
ſuſpended till the conſtitutional code could be preſented 
10, and accepted by him. Ihey paſſed another decree, 
of which the following are the three article: 

„ Agar. I. If a king, after having taken the oath to 
maintain the ene ſhall ee 10 Aer be 
mne abdication. - 

+ Art. II. If the king 12 s binoſelf at ht ond of 
an army to dirett the forces againſt the nation—or if 
be gives orders to his generals to execute ſuch an enter. 
every adtion of that kind which may be done in his 
name, it ſhall be accounted an abdication. 

_- 4% Art. III. A king who ſhall have tienes te ” 
throne, ſhall be brought 10 trial for every att ble: 
ne abdication,” _. 

The aſſembly now hallened it its own 8 with the 
view of completcing the conftitution, and thereby to 
wake way for its ſucceſſor. The penal code was the only 
ever, with reſpeti to the army, which was in a very dil- 
organized ſtate, Many officers continued o NO 
| . - their 
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their pho; and run over to the emigrants; others 
were unjutly forced out of their regiment, by the 


inſults and ill uſage of e who Per to By . 


their commiſſions. 

There was anvther kind of lh bie of nee 
conſequence, ſtirred up in the army, occaſioned by the 
late conduct of Bouillé. All the foreign regiments 
were ſuſpebted and treated with contumely by the 
French, and a great number of the ſoldiers in theſe 
regiments being Frenchmen, refafed to ſerve any longer 

in them. The regiment of Naſſau afforded a ſtriking 
example of what has been ſaid on this ſubject. This 
corps had received orders to go to Sedan; but the in- 


habitants, informed that it was one of thoſe that M. 
Bouillèé had deſtined for the execution of his enter- 


priſe, refuſed to receive the regimem.. It was akter- 


wards ordered to Thionville, where it met with a ſimilar 


treatment, the municipality having ſhut their gates, and 
denied it admittance.—A third order was at laſt given 


to the regiment to go to Sarlouis; and the news being 


carried thither previous to their arrival, the municipality 
and commonalty alſo prepared to oppoſe their entrance 


by an obſtinate reſiſtance. The cannon were placed 


upon the ramparts, with threats to fire upon the rogi- 
ment if it approached; It was at laſt ſent to Metz, 
and it had been reſolved to leave it there; but hard 
had this arrangement taken place than a quarrel aroſe 
between a grenadier of Naſſau and one of another re- 
giment, in which-the latter fell; and from this circum- 


tance begun a general engagement between-the two c- 


| giments,——[t was after that time that the Naſſau regi 
ment received- orders to go to Toul. e 


On 


% 
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On the moment of their departure, five hundred fof. 
Ao or thereabout, did every thing they could to pre. 
vent their march;—they even concealed the arms of 
the regiment, and being aſked the reaſon for committing 
that violence, they . anſwered, that as they were all 
Frenchmen, they would no . ſerve under foreign 
colour. . 

* The aſſembly . this was abliend to * that 
the ninety-ſixth regiment, formerly Naſſau, as well as 
all the regiments mentioned under the title of German, 
Iriſh, and Liegean, ſhould become part of the French 
pads ; that they ſhould thenceforward have the ſame 
arms, * the _ 5 and wear the ſame 


7 


STATE or FRANCE Prtvious 10 Þx881ve tur 
EE. "DECREE oy INVIOLABILITY. | 


The patriots; whowere-acuieſs l EAR 
hip forcible in argument, fixed upon this as a proper 
time to do honour to the greateſt genius that had ever 
adorned their country. By paying reſpett to the re- 
mains of the enemy of e ere er were Are 
triumph to reaſon. | 
Tue propoſition for e ws is of 
Henriade and Brutus, offended both the eccleſiaſtie 
and ſtate bigots in the national aſſembly : it was, how 
ever, carried, and the arrangement of the ceremony was 
left to five of the moſt 8 e 56-0 a civil and re- 

ligious liberty. 
I )!hhe reader of a ſketch of the Frendh Revolotdonwi 
certainly not think the detail of the fete unworthy bis 
= =” perch 
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petufal, when be #llets How Much the wrilngs ings if te 
flubjest of it eonttihaten to bling It Gn) 00D ® 
On Sunday, the 10th of July, at ten o'clock in the 
mornin}, à deporation of the municipal officers, headed 
by the procurttuy fyndic, preſented themſelves at the bar- 


rier of Charenton, accompanied by a numerous detach- 


ment of the er guards, 40 receive the 2 on 
Vorrat. 00 001 OF e, SH ne een e 
A chariot; conſtrue like toe ſed s among the an- 
cients, contained the farcopbagus. in which the coffin 
was depoſited. Branches of oak and laufel, intermin- 
gled with roles, myriles, and wild flowers, ſurrounded 
and ſhadowed the mages. on Ad er ec o in. 


ſeriptions: ** „„ e 
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* $i homme a des ty rans; 11 ie * - . 
me patriotic ſocieties formed a ene eeectl, 
ſion, and conduſted the body 0 the ſpot Whete the 
brittle oner Roo; and which had been previouſly co. 
vered with groves of young trees, dilperled in the moſt 
pictureſque and romantic» matiner. With the ſtones 
which compoſed the ruins of that detefled fortrefs, 4 
kind of rock- work was formed, untl a flag placed on 
the lummit Exkibite@ the following motto : 
| ann b, e 
„ tes — e read Ae 
la this pave th rope rem a g, "My 
ed by crowds of citizens, who h ord; 
LS. La fanatiſme expire! 
1 ", News Spoquen fin e 


Vol. 55 L m ; At 
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At two o clock on Monday afternoon, the ceremony 
of tranſlating the heyy, to the F Teh, ee com. 
menced, Ei, 

The following was the e of the proceſſion: 
* A deuchment of national Pariſian A 
LP „„ AN Beuy of moe; 5 
1364 þ . W drume and fifes ET 
The « you 9s were | Ries for 4 honour of rv in the 

| | national guard; 

A depuration | from the colleges ; _ 

Fro The patriotic ſocieties  _ 

[Theſe were FP with flags and colours, bearing balls 
matical devices, ſuch a8 1 ert . fa uy CO Oe. 
content, c. gs ATA 1 7 

La ſociete aps 4 88 ; 
Wich a banner bearing this motto; , 
« Grand dieux! extermines de la terre ou nous | fommes, 
1 Quiconque avec plaiſir, repand le ſang des hommes. 
A deputation from all the battalions of national guards; ; f 
Tue buſt of VoITAUAE, Rovssrav, and Min zB A v. 
[Thels, which were carried. by PaLiLiox, the ſculptor, pw 


| rounded by the citizens of Varenges and Nancy. I! 
The” workmen eu ployed at the pere. of the an _ 


HM eee tines ors: 
[Theſes cartied the dne, intrument of tore, t,t, fond on 
WO : £4 the capture. of that fortreſs, ] . 
7. model of ihe baſtille, carried, by the ancient French guards; 15 
"The flag of the baſtille; 

(This was ge by dhe inhabitants of the 'Famtbourg de St, 
Antoine, among whom was a female who had aſſiſted at the ſiege; 
ſhe was ded in the uniform of the Pariſian guard.) 
| X groupe of citizens armed with pikes;/ 
"The car of LivenTy carried on a lance, with this device: 

eee ſernaquit la liberte;” . 
I be ſociety of Jacobins; 
The eleftors of 1789 and 1990; 


The hunded Swifsasd che Sits grande; 0 


's 
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Le, tion from the thi atres; _ dg; 
he Ta TU of Vouraine,! 19 4999) 
e. wi rramids, on which were engraved — 
principal works; : igri 
An equeſtrian ſtatue in ſolid gold. 
Crowned with ry os and carried by 75 2 antique & dreſſes; 1 
fl A gold caſket, ” | 


Combe 8 alben of his works, preſented by M. Brave 
v4nc4A18, i This uns ſurrounded i and 


We 0 708 5 5 rf nt 
; . 1 . 7 
, Pepurations rom: he ons, a N 


e Young artiſts; | | 
Mich officers and nn n of the neig U ng depatt- 
| ments $7: 1 207 3175: 7:01 . F315 472 
* we nem muſie.; 23g Hh) ith esl 3 
The triumphal chariot, bearing the ſarcophagt th 
On the top of this was a funeral bed, on which the philoſopher 
was repreſented reclining, while Fame appeared in the act of placing 
a crown on his head; the A das was W the following 
inſcription : £ 
Il vengea CALUAs, 10 N . & Merzzalzu y 
« Poete, philoſophe, hiſtor ien, il a fait prendre un grand eMſor F Veſ- 
prit humain & nous a prepare a devenir libres. 
[The chariot was drawn by twelve white horſes, four abreaſt, and | 
conducted by men drefſed after the ancient manner.] / 
A deputation from the national aſſembly ; 
Ms Aivefory of the departments; | ODS 

The municipalit ;; ; F 

The court of appel!ß 
| Te jdgn oft vn of . „ 
I k᷑ͤe battalion of veteran :: 
And a detachment of cavalry, 


8 


} 
- 3 


This grand cavalcade, unequalled at the funeral of 
any monarch upon earth, topped oppoſite the opera, 
where the buſt of Voltaire, i in 15 from of thy building, , 
vas covered with garlands. 7 


ROW chaunted a 1 in hono 
| Ls. 


at 2 
FEE ˙ A Ci — 


//%/J%%ͤ © 


patriot, they Tas to the houſe of Mt. Charles Vit, 
Win in which the beart of Voltaire was placed. 
Qn the front of > pars 5s the oNowir 


lie * 
Fong oy | 


pie pay fp cpu of 1 0 


24 


popes virgins-drofled.in. whites eee ae 


ns Fades oles, and ee each a e 
in her hand. 
There an ode, an by M. XI. Chenier, and 


Goſlec, was recited, being accompanied. with ancient 
muſic ; and here too madame: e ang the family of 
Calas appeared, drowned in tears. 

The proceſſion now moyed on to the national theane, 
the columns of which were decomicd with. wild ſewers ; 
- o dhe aa Was this inſcription: | 

„ 1 Git Irene a 83 ans.” | ee 

Thirty: two ; medallions attached to the colin ex 
þibited the names of bis works, 10 

At the comedie Françaiſe, his bull was — 

wo en eee kee appeared wok 7 
Ae it fit Gdipe.“ e 

A chorus of the opera of Sampſon — then ſung, 
the proceſſion proceeded to tha French pantheon, where 
the body was depoſited at ten o'clock” at night: a few 
days afterwards it was as placed by the tide of Mirabeau 
2 Deſcartes, 80 


The — 7, which had 106 poſed beſor 
the eyes, of the; citizens. of Paris, captmbuted much 
more than may be conceived, by. perſons; at a diſtavce, 


ens im n beholdgrs ie dhe 
deſtiny 


„ * 


eſtin avaiting dem. The French ſurpaſs all nations 
on the earth. in the; ſplendour and pomp of their exhihis 
tions The poeary of a Tread MA an 


2 royal proclamagian, :. On. 


Tb afſewbly bad 44 beyond the. appointed tiny. 
Y and, the people feared. the ill effe&'of ſueh an example. 
The ſociaties, therefore, diſcuſſed with great intereſt 
the propriety of an addreſ to the aſſemhly for the 
| ſpecdy convoking the new legiflature; as it was known, 
br at leaſt ſuſpetted, that the committee of reviſion 


Mis hoy the report of ihe conſtitution; for political 


purpoles, The committee was appriſed of what the 
ſocigties were about, and anticipated the propoſed ad- 
dreſs or petition, by informing- the; aflembly that the 
e pi: Ae eee is ins 
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eee 


departments, on account ol the ſuſpenſi on of the elec. 
toral bodies; but the declaration that the work of tba; 
' Temained s commotion, however, in the department of: 


and was not to be quieted by the fame means. It be. 


gan on hearing the news of the king's. being ſtopped in 
hi lig. Numbers of pricſts and nobles had betaken 
had found. means to. fortiſy; and as this was evidently 
dope with a; view. to reſiſt the operation of the. national: 
allembly's decrees, the: poople in their neighbourhoods: 


f eh 
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| a> 4 grout many Keen were killed on both 6 Ges; 
but the- inſurgents bad ſo far the predominancy in 
towns, that the magiſtrates writ to the aſſembly, une 
that if ſome well affected national troops were not ſent 
to ſheir aſſiſtance, they could not earty the laws into 
execution, but muſt quit the places of their reſidence. 
The order for convoking the primary aſſemblies 
had been received, but the priefts had ſuch an af. 
cendency over ihe minds of the people in thoſe parts, 
| that not one in three would take the oath. In a great 
many of the prinoipalities the aſſemblies never met at 
all; the privite terrified: them, wy __ whom wy 
vould be damned if they die. 
There was a tominual torreſpotiddtice kept up be. 
tween the monks without and thoſe within the kirgdom. 
The biſhops and other high raiſed clergy on the other 
fide the Rhine poured their incendiary writings and 
publications into all parts of France, but particularly 
into this, which abounded the moſt with clergy, as tis 
the moſt fertile of all the provinees. ''The conſtiun- 
tional prieſts were marked out as impious; and deſerv- 
ing no mercy ; ſome were actually murdered on the 
roads, as they were going to perform the pavochial = 
duty, and others were left alone in the churehes; the 
congregations having been commanded or enticed to. 
quit them in the midſt of the ſerviee. This daſs of 
diſaſſected prieſts was ſtill farther reinforced by all the 
diſappointed monks, which had been compelled to qui: 
the cloiſters of indolence. The afſembly learning all 
this, was obliged to decree, that two'civilian commiſ. 
ſioners ſhould be aa e 
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take informations on the cauſe of he a and 
io concert with the adminiſtrative bodies on the means 
of reſtoring order, the a y authorizing them, for 


e to 5 e eee, e, horn g * 


1 
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oy PREPARATIONS, or DEFENCE: 5 


The concluſum which the diet of Ratiſhon } had Kh - 
100n the 21ſt of July, was a regular prelude to that which 
| ed, It was not eaſy to miſtake tho 


meaning. conveyed i in the requeſt. to the emperor, to 
take every means in his power to obtain reſtitution, on 
a juſt indemnification. for. what the eccleſiaſtical and 


other princes of the empire might loſe by the new order 
of things in, France. The Imperial miniſter further re · 
quired the emperor. io aſſiſt the diet with bis advice, 


and io prepare the armament of the circles, without the 


ſmalleſt loſs of time. The biſhop of Baſle, as a prince 
of the empire, bad given. oecaſion for his condułt io be 


ſcrutinized into by the aſſembly, for allowing fix thous 
ſand German troops to march into Porrentru. It was 
properly obſerved by one of the members, that if notice 


were not taken of that meaſure, a pretence might bs 


ſound for marching forty thouſand into the ſame place, 
which, from. its ſituation, would expoſe the French ter- 
ritories in that, quarter to imminent hazard. The ſpi- 
rited condułt of the French government at that time 


however, negle& to take the proper precautions. Com. 
miſſioners, among whom was M. Biron, were ſent to 
examine the ſtate of the frontiers on the north, con- 


ese which, when returned, they e good 


account. 


et 


ſtopped · be growing evil, by the moſt powerful of all 
appeals, an appeal to the biſhop's intereſt: It did not, 


3 


Fidel and others choſen their room. 


were all of them knights of St. Louis, the aſſembiy 


an bt ton or 177k 


his diy ene —— 
ſons, ſuſpectod of not being faithful to the ſervice, ve 
' What the 


high clergy were in the church, the officers of high rank 
among the eſtabliſhed troops were found to be in the 
army—dead tu their country, alive only to its falſe 
Rory i and this might with truth be ſaid generally, with 
the few honourable exceptions 'whith have been ſeen, 
and whiek offly ſerve to confirm the calculation and 
aſſertion. There was no hope of their evet retuming to 
arena, being inflated with high notions of bonour, 
The vote for raiſing twenty:Mlx thoufand troops which 
had juſt paſſedthe afſembly; was followed by another fot 
ninety-ſevers thouſand tore, to be diſtributed in the 
The ſoldiers which had been colleRed and encamped 
in the plain of Grenelle, neat Paris, were mein dif 
rag in the camps of Mauhenge, C 
Givet. But ſome regiments of eavalty which had been 
4 00 to march from the interior of che kingdom to 
thoſe parts more expoſed from without; were not ſuſ. 
fered to ſtir, the magilirates alledging; that they were 
dietained to prevent riots; but, as was afterwards known, 
it was from counter-revolnionety views that thoſe or- 
ders were not complied” with. The cavalty, in all 
ages and all egen ds ee eber eee a0 


0 with the people. 35 
After the enen ah — * 


ſupproſſed the order ii ſelf, and puſſed affo ſtill more ſe· 
vere-decrees againſt the emigrants, preſcribing an bath 
to he taken by thoſe who ſhould return within the time 


coming baockbs1Venpiiwodie) come 
back, reſolving to aſliſt in deſtroying their country, ra- | 
ther than not be allowed to enjoy i wan bee, wo 
the excluſion; of others. as t g 263-3 + 
The ſociety of — was/now/n 107 e vigilant than 
ever in watching the motions of the enemies, within and 
without the kingdom. It — 5 
portant in the eye of the nation. M. Petion, one of the 
moſt zealous patriots of that day, was choſen preſident. 
He propoſed and ohtained a reſolution for puriſying it, 
and two members were excluded, Who were afterwards 
ſo altive in eſtabliſhing the Anti- jacobin elub, in the 
convent of Feuillans, which club, as was the caſe wick 
the Pe went by the eee ee e it Was 
held in. V * katy 
The b with n to the delay in bringing 
forward the conſlizutioh: enereaſed every day. The 
committee of reſearch was accuſed of unfair dealing, 
and this ſuſpicion was farther / encreaſed by the chair- 
man of that committee 'propoſinggo-give to the eve 
tive power-a ſort of LEGISLATIVE AUTHORTTYy and 
even a veto over the laws concerning taxation It was 
very powerfully oppoſed by M. BAA IRE; wh main 
tained, that this idea would extend the righis of the exe- 
cutive power beyond the limits VII ME rene 
ſelf had paid a high reſpet tio. des 
„ Taxation (he ſaid) was a contribution Aivilible 
a SW Line StG . itſelf; it 
vas a true paternal adminiſtrations and ihe king, in ihis 
reſpett, could only be regarded as a ſimple public ſunc- 
ee up erg eſtabliſhed by the family, to col. 
Vor. e Mbit of Mf Bi leg 


- 


os 
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lei che eee on ene ene, who con- 
poſed ii. IF 7 

. e eee was :withbeld: il the king 
by the conſtitution, although the conſtitution granted 
him the veto over the laws. How then (ſaid he) could 
you grant him the: legiſlative power over the taxes, 
Vhich are never preſented to him but for his acceptance? 

In the mode of taxation, the nation (he maintain- 
ed) ought to be independent; otherwiſe the-exetutive 
power would have an abſolute empire, inaſmuch: as it 
would have in iis band every means which could cauſe 
the goverment. io move een to its hee 
Wanne %% 

Aſter chis ſpeech. of A Bate 0 abb ws 
cloſed; and the age ee follows: Wt. 


DECREES CONCERNING TAXATION xu FROM 


THE, ROYAL SANCTION. 
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1, + The deeregs of the legiſlative body, reſpe2ling the 
eſtabliſhment, of the prorogation and receipt of public 
taxes, ſhall bear the name of, and be intituled laws, and 
ball be promulgated, ee, nen, RE. iod- 
wi | The! legiſlative e, ſhall e in * 
crecs- any principle or eircumſtanee n 00s 
object.“ 5 | : inf | 
FTbe ſecond day ater = Fay Sa ee bien 
decreed, it was: announced by the reporter of the com 
mittee. that, the. Coottitution was ready to be laid before 
the aſſembly. The committee, he ſaid, had directed 
him to offer bene conſideralions on the mode to be 


ed in order to e in the midſt of tranquillity 
thoſe 
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thoſe ut in the actftictuiah: which time 0 | 
_ neral opinion might tequite. There were three me- 
chods to be followed in order io arrive at this point ;— 
periodical conventions, convened by rigbt unlimited 
liberty of atraigning a law, and the mandate or order to 
reſorm it, Which the majority of the people -ſhall-give 
10 the legiſlators an thirdly, aſſemblies of reviſion, 
empowered to examine abe "the: conſti en 
been faichfully executed. e e 5 
The laſt mode, he e was 80 biene 
commiuees had Siren” the preference. Tothelegila- 
tive body, in concurrence with the king; it belonged to 
declare, whether, Wen and ly there were grounds to 
convene an aſſembly of reviſion; which would fave 
the Rate-from any convulfive motions ihat a convention 
might be likely to produce, and which would prevent 
ſattions and 11 e ale ere. . . 
limited liberty. 

The pe wb an aſemblyof: 1. | 
gon for the year 1800 that it ſhould-be compoſed of 
two hundred and forty-nine members, three for every de- 
partment, who ſnould hold their fittings independent of 
the legiſlative body. The wiſh of the people would, 
he ſaid, he thus obtained by petitions, that of ye | 
lature by decrees, and that of the king by ſandtion. He 
deſcribed all the caſes in which the reform of i a law 
might be demanded, concerted, or uff,, | 

He then read the plan of a propoſed ee for the 
formation of the aſſembly of eigen- fl its functions 
and rights, The: rs ene 0 1 een piv. 
X amble: 3 5 

# The b aſſembly; tes Kavieg fulfilled the 

MA miſſion 
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miſſion given them by W le=aſter having 
eſtabliſhed a: conſtitution, ſounded on the indeſcaſt 

"rights e gl Rao, ciples of rea. 
ſon and morality * HSE INT 4454 ne 1 . b 
Conſidering, e ee 15 the principle: 
which they have taken for the baſis of their work, bear 
rapid and ſcrupulous execution of the new laws have 
leſt no doubt reſpełting the will of the nation to ſanc- 
tion and to ſollow the conſtitutional decrees made by 
its repreſentatives, and if, reſpetting the general opi- 
nion, theſe: laws attain _ e _ youu #7: happy 
-xegeneration; -/-! err 40; Ü, 
Conſidering that, if Cas of: e ee 
Jpantaneous movement towards liberty, which have in. 
duced all the inhabitants of the empire to preſs, as it 
were, each before the other, to mix into one mals their 
rights and their intereſts, to attach themſelves to the 
ſame principles, and ſubmit themſelves to the ſame ob- 
ligations, give the national aſſembly the right, and im- 
poſe on them the duty of impreſſing on their work the 
invig)able.charafter of the general will, and of diſpoſing 
of the whole public. power to confirm-and maintain it; 
having, neyertheleſa, had to ſtruggle againſt all the paſ- 
ſions and all the prezudices; having been obliged to 
ſubſtitute haſtily a body -of new inſtitutions for a mon- 
ſtrous maſs of decried abuſes; finally, having given, 
amidſt ſhogks of every ſort, of dangers of every kind, of 
diſorders too much exaggerated, but yet real and unfor- 
tunately inſeparable from a revolution; having given 
aA form to a great empire, it may be fgarcd 8 : 

os | | bo | the 
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theſe inſtitutions ſome imp nen ane 'glided, which 
experience alone can difcovery i101 7 nt Fo IEG 
4 Conſidering, on the other als her the Belt - : 
an unalienable right to review, reform, and change, both —_ 
the ſyſtem ob lis d dankt ion i 1 2 8 even the ae of 
its aſſociation 3 7 97G 
4 That hence 1 is nece muy ths at nr was | + } 
that, for the benefit of all, the repreſentatives of the na. l 
tion require, in its name, obedience to the laws which | 
they have decreed, and the nation has approved, they | {11 
ſhould point out ſure and prompt means of reforming / 
them, and of profiting, for this end, of all the aids of 
which the nation ſhall be capable, in the virtues, the 
knowledge, and the experience of which theſe very | 
laws arenow to become the ſource and the object; 
That it is only neceſſary that the forms by which 
the nation ſhall make known its opinion ſhould be 
fixed in ſuch a manner as not to lead to errors, and not 
to give to tumultuous movements, or haſty delibere, 
tions, the impoſing character of the national will, and to 
ſix a period at which this will ſhall be examined; a pe- 
riod which ought neither to be ſo diſtant as to make the 


+. up 1X 


nation ſuffer from any vicious parts of its ſocial organ. | 
zation, nor ſo near as not to allow experience to give „ 1 
her ſalutary leſſons, or the ſpirit of party, and the recol- 


lettion of ancient prejudices, to take the place of rea- 

ſon and juſtice, by which all Man's e in future 
10 be guided; 1 ; 
Finally, Conſidering that the fixing of this dab; 
and the determination of protetting forms for the na- | 
tional will, ought, by direQting all ideas to the common : 
benefit, and the perfetting of the ſocial organization, io 
haye 1 
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| have the happy effe@ of calming! the! agitations of the 
preſent time, and inſenſibly bringing: back men's minds 
tothe peaceable- purkyia Has man enen «<ſoved 
las decrees”: ; 
Then followed. "ory med a for FO th 

period to reviſe the conſtitution, which | was to have 
been the year 1800, but this was objefted to on va. 
rious grounds, and by various members; ſome in- 
ſiſted that no legiſlature could have a right to bind a 
- future one to the ſhorteſt period of endurance. That 
one year even would be too long to ſuffer an evil to 
preſs on the people, which might be removed in leſs 
time. M. Robeſpierre was of that number. _ 
The debates on this ſubjett ran very high, one pan 
of the aſſembly being unwilling to admit the principle 
that a legiſlature could bind a future one, and tibe 
other defirous of keeping the reviſion at as diftant a 
period as poſhble. In this ſtate of the caſe a member, of 
neither party, had diſcernment to ſee through the yiews 
of the different combatants, and propoſed the following 
declaration by way of middle coupſe : it was accepted. 
 * Refolved, that the nation has the impreſcrip- 
tible right to reviſe and alter the conftitution ; and, 
in the mean time, conſidering that it is more conforma- 
ble to the national intereſt to uſe that right only by the 
means ſet forth in the conſtitution—whenever experi- 
ence ſhall have demonftrated that alterations are necel- 
fary ; decrees, that it ran pe POTEN on in 1 88 
ſollowing. | 
When three ſacceſſiye legiſlaroves ſhall have agreed 
jo demand the alteration. of any conſtitutional article, 
this alteration ſhall be deliberated upon ah 1 
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The aſſembly next decreed, 
« zft, That the fourth nails an Kod. the 


right to ge the apa TONE. oy _ ares 
preceding ONE 5 
« 2dly, noo 1 e ot the firf, Abe 155 | 
third legiſlatures; cannot be members of the fourth, who! 
have the right to deliberate on the propoſed reform.“ 
M. La Fayette made a motion founded on the Ameri- 
can conſtitution: © That whenever a reform ſhall he de- 
manded on the organization of the government there 
ſhould be a nominal call, printed upon a lift divided 
into two eolumns, that the people wy know who ſhall 
have adopted their with,” a 
The next day it vas deereed in the afembly, that ths 
| diſcuſſion on the conſtitutional act was cloſed, and that 
| noalteration ſhould'be made in it. It was printed and 
ſent into all the departments. Every deputy was ſum- 
moned to attend his duty; and fixty members were no- 
minated to preſent it to the king for his acceptance. = 
The aſſembly decreed, that no other ſpeech ſhould 
be made to the king, on delivering him the conſtitutional 
act, than to ſignify” the cauſe” of e 


] ke preſident then announced the: menten of h ew. 
bers who ſhould compoſe e of: . u 
following is a liſt: : 
M. M. Thouret, Dupont: Citi Chapetizey 
Sieyes, Petion, I'Eyeque de Paris, La Meuerie, Crillony 
Prevoſt, Lerois, Babey, Treilhard, Arnoult, Dumetzy 
Merlin, La Rochefoucault, Regnault, Guillaume, Brog- 
8 lic-Lancoſme, Blancard, Schwentz, Mougins, d' André, 
| Veaumetzy Alexandre unn n Talleyrand Pe- 
| | | rigord, 


# 


rigord, Target, Buzot, Barnave, Kervelegan, Monne. 
ron, Mollien, Moiſſonneau, Brillat-Savarin, Chriſtian, 
Lapoule, Chateau Renaud, Aubry, d' Arche, Couppe, 
Chaillon, Mougins, Liancourt, Camus, Mathieu Ron. 
deville, Chabroud, Malouet, Long, I'Eveque de Rouen, 
Gerrard de Bretagne, Barrere, Jourdan, Garat, Lavie, 
TEv@que du Cantal, Marchais, Goſſin, Prieur, _ 
4s ſoon, as the conſtitutional act was copied, the 
preſident informed the aſſembly, that he had announced 
the deputation to he king, who hag: et that be 
was ready 10. receive Shams [is fc iron 
The DEFPUTATION then ſat out in ales 5 
between two rows of national guards and lighted torches, 
attended by an amazing multitude. of perſons on each 
They entered into the court of the caſtle by the gates 
of the Eft and were. TEARS: in the. Soni 

The. bins, was: ada. 3 the minilry v. 
n number of other perſons. 

N. Tuouxkr, the reporter of the 1 
mittee, approaching his iel, addreſſed him in the 
2 words: 

Sire, che repreſentatives of the nation are come 
en for the acceptation oſ your majeſty the conſti- 
tutional act which conſecrates, the impreſeriptibſe 
righis of the French people, ſupports the true Ae 

of the FORE: ene . rj ent o 
en lun lin nu. einc ANSWER, „ 
166 en EME N. 


. 1 Will examine ans lei Se 0 ancient 
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ſible, which the examination of ſo important an objekt 


been held at Pilnitz, by repreſentatives from the em- 


| ſionedl it; and that by the number of illuſtrious generals 


| hood to be conſulted, that the plans of a combined at- 


ofearly ee They were not unacquainted with, 
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iftanbly has ordered) you to preſent to me—f will com- 7 
municate my reſolution to them in the ſhorteſt time pol- 


1 


requires. 1 have reſolyed to remain in Paris, and 1 
ſhall lend the Commandant general of the national Pa- 
riſian guard il the orders which I may judge neceſſary for 5 
the ſervice of my guard.” 4 STE 

The king aſſumed an air "of ſatisfaction and com. 
poſure during t the whole of me: buſineſs.” . His anſwer 


was given in writing, 


While the king was examining the conſtitution of 


000 00 


* within the o. A lletence had 


pire, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, Sweden, England, Spain, Sar- 
dinia and Naples. And though no authentic account „ 
has ever been publiſhed of what paſſed, there, and 
perhaps never al be fully. known, yet it was ſuſſici- 
ently underſtood that the affairs of. France had occa- 


5 


who aſſiſted"; at the council, or were in the neighbour- - 


tack had been marked out; but for the diſunion be- : 
tween the opinions of. field marſhal Lascy, = 
Bovitis, it is ptobable, the effekts of that concert : 

would have been ſooner experienced. Although the 

French do not ſpend fo much in ſecret ſervice money N 

as their neighbours, yet they e do not loſe the advantage 


what had been hs 50 M. de NoaiLtss repreſented, 10 
with great exaltneſs, the diſpatches of the enemies of 
FdLe th = TT 55 France. 
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France. He 3 the formidable. powers which 
. were ready to unite their ftrength againſt his country. 
The mode of attack even he anficipated, by ſaying, 


that a great army would be prepared, and that while one 


part of it would attempt the frontier garriſons, the 


other would endeavour to penetrate into the very heart 


of the kingdom. He recommended timely precautions, 


the colletting every means of defence, and pointed 


out the meaſures which beſt promiſed to anſwer the 


purpoſe of repelling the invaſion whenever it Would 


„„ 
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THE KING Acer rs THE consTITUTION... 


His Meſſage to the National AJemby. 


« Curt, | 

 &'T'have attentively examined the conflitinional 2A, 
which you preſented for my acceptation—I do aceept it, 
and will cauſe it to be put in execution. This decla- 
ration woutd have been ſufficient at another period, — 
At this time, the intereſt of the nation, and the duty 
I owe to my ell, 1 me to communicate my 

„„ ** . 
From the commencement of my reign, as” ever i 
been deſirous of reforming abuſes; andi in every att of 
government, I have ſtudied public opinion as a rule 
of 'condu.—Divers cauſes, among, which are to be 
placed the Gtuation of the finances on my acceſſion to 
the throne— and the immenſe expence of an honours 
ble war, ſupported for a length of time without addi- 
uonal taxes, had eſtabliſhed 4 conſi derable diſpropor- : 


tion” between the revenues nd, erhences 01 the ſtate, 
10 2 FEY 2711 $5.4 1 Suck 
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struck with the magnitude of the evil, I not only 


ſought the means of applying a remedy, but I alſo feilt 


the neceſſity of preventing return of the ſame, and 1 
bad meditated a plan for ſecuring the happineſs of my 
people on permanent principles, and of ſubjecting that 


authority, of which I was the depoſitary, to certain in- 


variable rules. I aſſembled the whole nation around 


me, in order to enforce the execution. In the courſe 


| of the events of me revolution, wy. intentions have 
never varied. T 


„ Aſter you bad” PR TO the ancient inficutions, 


you began to ſubſtitute in lieu the firſt eſſays of your la- 
bours, I did not expett that my conſent would be 
required till the entire conſtitution ſhould be formed— 
I favoured the eftabliſhment of its parts, even before 1 
could form any judgment of the whole; and if the 
diſorders which have accompanied almoſt” every epoch 
of the revolution too often afflited my heart, I was 
not without hopes that the law would regain its power 
in the hands of new authorities; and chat, approxi- 
mating to the end of your labours, eyery day would 
manifeſt that reſpett to it, without which the people 
could enjoy neither liberty nor happineſs, _ 

Long did 1 perſiſt in, and cheriſh this hope ;\ and 
my reſolution changed only in the moment it abandoned 
me. Let eyery one call to his recollefion the day I 
quitted Paris. The conſtitution was nearly completed, 
yet the authority of the laws ſeemed to diminiſh daily.— 
Opinion, far from being fixed, way, infinitely ſubdivid- 
ed. The moſt eccentric ſentiments ſeemed alone to ob- 
ain public favour ; the liberty of the preſs was at its 
ne Fe Oe and no power whatever was refpetted.— 
N a | I could 
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1 could not, amal this chaos of. Corio aſcert n the 
' charater of the general will, with, zeſpett io the lays, 
which I ſaw every where without lorce. and without exe. 
cution.— At this time, 1 wuſt he wh to lay, if you 
had preſented.) me the conſtizution, could not have 
thought that, the intereſt of the public (# conſtant ang 
ſole rule of my conduct) would have permitted me 
to accept. it.—1 had only one opinion; I formed only 
one plan. 1 wanted to abliract wyſell! from all parties, 
and to'know what was the real wiſh of the nation. 
The motives which then impelled me to that ſtep 
do not exill a at this moment. 7 Since, that time, the evils 
and inconveniences whereof I complained have ſtruck | 
you as forcibly as my ſell. —You have. maniſcſted a de. 
fire to re-eſtabliſh order ;—you have turned your atten- 
tion to the want of diſcipline of the army; and you | have 
ſeen t the neceſſity of corretting the abuſes of the prels, 
— The reviſion of your labours has added. to the n num: 
ber of ſtatutary laws, ſeveral articles which bad been 
reſented to me as conſtitibional. You haye eſtabliſh- 
ed legal forms for the reyiſion of thoſe, which you have 
laced as the fundamentals, of the conſtitution. Ir 
125 Iam no longer i in doubt reſpefing the wiſh of the | 
people. I have ſeen 3 manifeſted by, their unayimity ) 
to your labours, as W l as by their attachmeyt | to the 
monarchic government. SY 
7 I accept, therefore, the conſticuion. . 1 folemoly 
engage to maintain it within, and to defend i it againſt all 
Attacks from 1 the king om, as yell as 0 enforce 
its execution b all | the. means which are put in my. 
wer. I dec are that, convinced c of the attachment 


which a go majority, if the FoRkd demonſtrates for 
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the conſtjeytignsL.xenounce the concurrence. which 
had, claimed in that r ateſtation; and that, being only re- 
ſponſible to the nation, no other, after. my xenunciation, 
ſhould have the right 19 complain againſt ii. I ſhould, 


potyithſtanding, offer violence to truth, were, Ito fayy, 


that I perceived in the means of execution and admini : 
ſttation all the energy which would. be neceſſary to im 
prels the movement, and preſerye unity in All the part 
of fo vaſt Af; empire: but inaſmuch as there are diver. 
hties of opinion on this ſubjckt, 1 conſent. that experi- 
ence alode ſhall be the teſi. When L ſhall have faith- 
fully put in force all the means delegated: by the canſti- 
ulion, no reproach can then be attributed io me; and 
the, nations. whoſe intereſt alone ought to ſerve as 2 
rule, will explain iiſelf after * manner whigh! the cons 
[titution has reſerved for i it. | * 
But, gentlemen, for the an tian 

for the permanency of the conſtitution—and for the in ; 
dividual happineſs of all Frenchmen, there are intereſts. 
concerning which an imperious duty invites us to unite 
our: efforts. Theſe intereſts are AES ECT ToR THE 
Laws, the RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF ORDER; and the 
KE-UNION OF ALL THE CITIZENS, Now that the 
conſtitution 1 Is, definitively adjuſted, Frenchmen living 
under the ſame laws, ought to, regard as Enemies, thoſe 
who infringe them :—diſcord and anarchy. are our 
common enemies—and theſe I will combat 10 the, ut- 
moſt of my power,—lt will be neceſſary that you and 
your ſueceſſors ſhould ſecond my endeayours with ener, 
87 that, without wiſhing to domineer oyer opinion, 
the law ſhould equally. protect all thoſe. who ſubmit 
lo 1} fe attions,— Let We W whom the fear of perſe: 


„ | eulen 


- refted/by pure attachment to my perſon; can you ſee 
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nounce my ſolemn acceptation of it. I therefore pro- 


r ys oo eG 


cution and troubles has driven from their country, be 
certain of finding ſafety and tranquillity on their return; 
And in order to extinguiſh all hatreds and animoſi 
nes io ſoften the culamities Which always attend]; a 
grand revolution that the la may from this day be 
to receive full power and execution, let us conſent to 
bury the paſt in oblivion. Let the accuſations and 
proſecutions which originate from the events of the 1e. 
volution be extinct in a general reconciliation, © 
I fay nothing of thoſe whoſe actions have been di. 


guilt in any of them As to thoſe from whoſe exceſſes 
I have felt perſonal injury, and who, in conſequence, 


behalf, that 1 am ve king of all FRO men. 
= (Signed) „ et Lov 15, 
Sept. , 1797 + * | "FRO i 


P. S. 1 eee ee eee 
where the conſtitution was formed, I ought to pro- 


22 19 ee the ee 2 to- morrow at 


The next ak the king bp in the ball of the 
aſſembly, when he addreſſed the members a as s folloss; a 
of GEenTLEMEN, 27 5 
1 am come ſolemnly to confirm the acceptance 
which 1 yeſterday gave to the conftitutional aft. J 
Jeter to be faulful fo the nation,, and to the laws, and to 
Into execution, by Every means in my power, the 
conſtiiution decreed bye t che 1 alſembiy, and ac. 


E by we. 


— LTIEeTTT 
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& May ibis great and memorable epoch. be chat of 
the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and union, and become 
the pledge of the welfare of the Peoples aud of the, prof. 

rity of the empire F >. + 76 
be hall reſounded with lee, and Touts of 
V 

The miniſter of juſtice then preſented the — ug 
the conſtitutional att, to which he added his ſignature. 

It is not thought proper to publiſh the conſtitution i in 
this Sketch of the Revolution. The reader would not 
be pleaſed to ſee two hundred pages occupied with that 
which had ſo ſhort an exiſtence. It profeſſed to be 
founded on the rights of man, and yet contained the 
monarchic principle of hereditary ſucceſſion.” The effet , 
of this incompatibility, of theſe jarring elements, was 
prediaed by ſeveral of thoſe. men who have fince com- 


poſed the conſtitution of ninety-five, and with which it is , 6 


intended to conclude this ſecond volume. Except in 
| thoſe parts occupied by royal prerogative, theſe conſti- 
| tutions wil be _ 1 to en ee one eee f 5 
Fr r to . king' 5 wiſh bor an a or 
general pardon, the aſſembly manifeſted a readineſs to 
grant it; and to extinguiſh all hatred and dilleneioh, a 
decree was accordingly paſſed to that effect. ey; 
Wben the decree vas preſented to the king! for his 
lanttion, which, by pardoning paſt offenders, promiſed” 
to put an end 10 a ny een he Were Ng Wan 0 
ſatifa gion, FF 1 
The ſüpptelten of FR rwlvifionaliribungt eftabliſh-/ | 
ed at Orleans, was a natural ati arcs) of the oye 
decree, * DW i 1 * e 
5 . . | Whatever 
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Whate ver effelt the acceptation of the enn 
migbt have produced” on the king mind, it did not 
produce any viſible good on thoſe who profeſſed to be 
attached to his intereſt. Many of the perſons > lately 

releaſed at Orleans, 'direftly nmenced their coun. 
ter-revolutionary proceedings : and no ſoonet were the 
| refthints with regard to the obtaining” paſſports taken | 
off, that ene mine ee, ee in 1 numbers | 
than ever!“ 271 OR 
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"The ee, aſſembly, conformable ts 1 
diſſolved: itſelf  on- the +thirtieth of September. The 
king intimated, his intention of appearing in perſon, and 
making an addreſs on the occaſion: of their ſeparation. 
When be had entered the ball, he took a paper from his 
waiſtcoat pocket, and read-its contents. He ſignified that 
he had ordered proclamations to be ſent ihrough the king- 
dom, making known hie acceptance of the conſtitution 
which they had compoſed with ſo much care and atten- 
tion ; he hoped they would enjoy thefruits of their own 
jabours. when they ſhould return to their ſeveral homes; 
and added, that he ſhould exert all the powers entruſted 
to him to give efficacy to the new ſyſtem, and ſhould" 
communicate it to ſoteign powers. He recommended 
to the members to inculcate to their ſevetal'pariſhion- 
ers obedience. te the laws, and the payment of thoſe 
taxes which they had thought it needful to impoſe. 

c prelideni made ankilliabler even and the'king te. 
tired, 1, tc . fo gona e 1655 ta. e n 
EE: he | members of the new PB with the muni· 

e 5 1 cipality 
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cipality of Paris, were in the hall during this ceremony ; Bis 
and the aſſembly cloſed their labours by receiving 
their laſt reports from their committees, and by publiſh- 
ing an account of the ſtate of the finances—of the 
ſums in the treaſury—of the receipt of the taxes of the | 
contributions received by the departments, and of the 
preciſe ſtate in which they delivered over the affairs. of 
the kingdom to their ſucceſſors. Theſe accounts were 
_ conſidered as highly favourable to the nation, and the 
vouchers were depoſited i in the archives. There were 
thirty-five millions in the national treaſury, of which 
cighteen were in ſpecie, and the members of the com- 
mittee of finance pledged themſelves perſonally for the 
fidelity of the accounts, and would be ready to anſwer 
for them to the new legiſlature. _ 8 
In the proclamation which the king had canon to 
be made of his eee of the IRE Was the 
following paragraph : — 

„And all you who! from different. motives 8 | 
quitted your country, your king invites you to return 
10 your fellow-citizens; he invites you to yield to the 
public wiſh, and the national intereſt. Return with 
confidence under the ſecurity of law ; and this honour. 
able return, at the moment when the conſtitution is de- 
ſinitively ſettled, will render more eaſy, and more ex- 
_ peditious, the tin e of order and of tran. 

quillity.” +; 444-6: 

It ſhould be ng So this invitation cinta no 
good effect whatever; on the contrary, the emigrants 
were meien wu Ns out of wm ks 95 eve- 
ry | "Oe F 2 x 
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In making a retroſpeR to the ſenatorial career of the 
conſtituent aſſembly, it appears uncommonly brilliant, 
Every ſtep its members took, carried admiration ſo 
much farther. Their declaration of the rights of man — 
their diſſertations on the eſtabliſhment of civil and reli- 
gious liberty on the liberty of the preſs—on the abo. 
lition of monopolies—on the properly veſting the 

power of making war or peace, and on various other 
objeAs of ſound policy and patriotic concern, do ho- 
nour, not only to the French nation, but to human | 
nature. 

Oratory, which can 4 flouriſh in free ſtates, where 
the ſpirit of liberty ſuperadds to the native powers of 
the mind a great degree of energy and vchemence, 
ſhone forth with ſo much luſtre in the conſtituent aſſem 
bly, that, except from the mouth of a CHATHAM, and a 
WasnincTton, this laſt century has produced nothing 
which can be compared to it. It has given a new cha- 


rater or reputation to the country itſelf; and that 
eloquence, which before was only accounted bright and 


ſparkling, has ſince acquired the qualities: of aha and 
dignity, 

If their ſucceſſors Mould be found not to equal 
them in this divine talent, it ought not to ſurprize us; 
the manceuvres of their enemies were inceſſantly under. 
mining the bulwarks of thoſe liberties they were called 
to defend ; they preſently ſaw their country in danger, 

and the lives of millions of their countrymen hazarded 
by deſpotic vengeance and inſidious treachery ; they 
found the nation might be thrown back into that deplo- 
rable ſtate of ſervitude, from which their predeceſſon 
Pac | contributed, in a great meaſure, to emancipate it. 


FIRST 
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er $ITTING OF ris LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY» 


On the firſt of October the new legiſlature held their 
firſt ſitting. As the. conſtituent aſſembly had carried 
away with them the ruins of ignorance and barbarity, 
their ſucceſſors were left, ſo far, leſs encumbered in 
the foundation on which they were to erett the intended 
edifice of the laws. They had, indeed, to reconcile that 
which appeared, in the view of thoſe philoſophers whoſe 
opinions were of great weight, to be utterly inconſiſtent. 
| The event will ſhew what little wp attended the 
attempt. | 

The members 2 the hall 8 nine . ten 

o'clock in the morning. It was remarkable that almoſt 
every one of them ſeated himſelf on the left ſide of it, 
as if the other had had a repellent power; ſo much was 
the cots droit (the right ſide) decried in the opinion of 
the patriots. This was 2 favourable augur to the 
friends of hberty. _ | 

The only perſon remaining of the firlt national * | 
bly, was M. Camus, archiviſt of the legiſlatures. He 
made a double call; the reſult of. which was, that the 
members preſent amounted to four hundred and thirty- 
four; and after he had placed upon the table the law 
of the month of June, 1791, which fixed the mode of 
forming legiſlatures, he withdrew. . _ 

Reſpect being paid to ſeniority of years, M. Bataud, 
member of La Cote d'Or, aged ſixty-uine, was pro- 
claimed honorary preſident; and Meſſicurs Caſtel and 
Voilay, the youngeſt me were nominated ſecre- 
aries. 

One of them read the law concerning the cee 
| „ of 


. 
1 
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of the powers, which was unanimouſly called for; and 
the public applauded this firlt att of obedience to the 
decreed laws. 

In the compoſition of the e afſembly there were ſup. 
poſed to be ahout twenty eccleſiaſties, moſt of them 
conſtitutional biſhops ; a number of croix de St. Louis F, 
to excite, if not difquietude, at leaſt vigilance ; very few 

ol the age of ſixty, 25 N forty N under ny 
Fears ol age. 

The aſſembly declared RENEE a legllave na. 
donal aſſembly. 

All the members aroſe ſpontaneouſly at the inſtant, 

and pronounced 'with enthuſiaſm the oath, to live free 
or die, which was repeated ſeveral times in TTY part 
of the hall. 
They afterwards took the oath individually. 
Although the aſſembly had conſtituted themſelves, a 
legiſlative national afſembly, yet it was decreed that 
- their atts ſhould bear the title only of T, he national 
| * 

In the very infaney of this aſſembly, even before it 
had well reſpired, an unfavourable prognoſtic, to its 
good underſtanding with the king, broke out. His ma- 

Jelly, on the fourth day, was invited by a deputation to 
open the ſeſſion; but the miniſter of juſlice announced 
that the king could not receive the deputation that 
evening. The aſſembly was of opinion, that the pub- 
lic concerns could not ſtand ſtill for the ſake of punc- 
ulio; and therefore again fignifie$to his majeſty, that 
the deputation was teady to wait upon him. After the 
ſecond meſſage, he received the ſixty members deputed, 


at nine o * that evening; but he told them that C 
coul 
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could not appear to pts the enden till e, a 
days after). | 
This has been the eaſe POSTER the cold of this. 
unhappy man: at one time inflated with pride; at ano- 
ther peeviſh with ill humour; ug laſtly, condelcencs 
ing and even humble from fear. 1 - 
There is no queſtion that the king had en en- 
tertained a very unfavourable opinion of the aſſembly 
from report. The courtiers about him had deſcribed 
it as an ignoble compoſition—it contained fewer patri- 
dians than that of the conſtituent. This opinion got 
abroad preſently : more of the ci· devant nobles emigra- | 
ted, and ſtocks fell confiderably. Public opinion had 
thus received a ſhock. Some, however, imputed the 
fall of the ſtocks chiefly to the tricks of jobbers ; and, 
for the emigrations, one of the deputies of the new 
aſſembly conſidered their effetts as beneficial. He ſaid, 
it was the country throwing off the morbiſic matter 
which, while retained in its boſom, would always nen | 
it in a diſordered ſtate. 
The firſt point of diſpute which occurreg'i in the new 
aſſembly, was the ſtile by which the prefident ſhould 
addreſs the king on hjs appearance, or on a deputation 
being lent to him. It was reſolved, that he ſhould be 
addreſſed, conformably to the conſtitution, as the king 
of the Frenck. One of the members, however, con- 
cerving this title as derogating from royal dignity, 
moved for recalling the refolution; but happening 
make uſe of the word ſovereign, as ſpeaking of the king, 
he was interrupted with ſtrong marks of diſapprobation, 
and the motion dropped. Party diſputes ran high. 
The conſtituent em bad e done much in 
| the 
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the . 1 — but it was not I 6 
having done ſo much in the eſtabliſhing of liberty, Ii 
was attached to monarchy ; and the people having ſo 
long feared it, and ſuffered by it, were unwilling longer 
to retain it. This ſecond aſſembly contained a greater 
number of the middle claſs ; mote of thoſe attached to 
democracy, The king and his friends diſcovered it; 
and of theſe lattet, ſome were imptudent enough to 
threaten the members in the very aſſembly, if they pre- 
ſumed to apply the word majeſty to any other than the 
king. An adjutant-general of the guards was guilty of 
this outrage, by putting his hand on his ſword and me- 
nacing M. Goupilleau.— Thus has the animoſity of 
Louis XVI. with the people been perpetually heigh- 
tened by the officiouſnels of his over-zealous friends. 
Ihe anſwers from moſt of the foreign courts to the 
king's notification of his acceptance of the conſtitution, 

| were ſuch as tended to confirm the opinion formed of 

their unfriendly diſpoſition towards France. Some of 
them ridiculed the conſtitution ; and others inſiſted upon 
it, that the king could not in reality be free, nor could 
iber receive his acceptation as the expreſſion of his will, 


THE KINO DFESIROUS OF PROVING THE FREEDOM. 
OF HIS WILL, AND 11s ATTACHMENT TO THE 


CONSTITUTION, s 


If a perſon ſhould . to writethe —_— ofthe 
life of Louis X VI. ſuch a biographer muſt be greatly at a 
loſs to ſpeak to thoſe political parts of it which exhibit ſo 
compleat a contradiftion between his ſentiments and his 
actions. A king's life, ſtrittly ſpeaking, cannot be called 


bis own. It has been ſaid, be ſhould live ſor ihe peo* - 
5 9 
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ple;—we find he generally lives for his miniſters. On 


every change of Louis's miniſtry (for it was changed 
three times during the exiſtence of the conſtituent aſſem. 
bly, and now in greateſt part changed again), ſome new. 


condeſcenſion, ſome new and public profeſſion was made 
of regard for the people's intereſts and happineſs ; but, 
as if his miniſters, once elevated aboye the heads of 
their fellow citizens, and deſpiſing all contact with them 


afterwards, they appear to have made in their | turn a 


property of their maſter. _ e | 
| Although the expences of the court had been ſo very 
conſiderably leſſened within the laſt eighteen months, 
yet the royal coffer was exhauſted; but it was neceſſary 
to be on a better footing with the.new legiſlature, be- 


fore any application on that head could be made to it, 


Great intrigues were carried gn with certain individu- 
als at foreign courts, through the medium of the ambaſ- 


| ſadors reſiding there. They withheld or gave intelli- 
gence as they pleaſed; and it was complained of by one 


of the members of the legiſlature, that money was ſent 


do them out of the ordinary channels for very unjuſtifi- 
able purpoſes. Thoſe who are the moſt diſpoſed to 


plead the cauſe of this ill-fated king, muſt allow him to 
have been a hypocrite, or they muſt condemn, in the 


ſeyereſt manner, thoſe emigrants Who continued to fly 


from the country, and leave the maſter they profeſſed 
to revere, expoſed to the evil ſuch conduct neceſſarily 
occaſioned, — What ſhall be ſaid to them for leaving 
France after the following proclamation ? and what opi- 


nion muſt be formed of thoſe crowds of officers who 


ran to take part with the enemies of their country, after 
receiving the following royal letter, unleſs they were 
„„ taught 
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Wende to believe the king's whole conduct was ad. up 
of duplicity throughout? Both te ee mn 
vere puþliſhed 3 in * ſame ok e e, 
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PROCLAMATION. or Tus KING concennixG Thy. 
EMIGRATIONS. 5 


4 „ The 10 having been inſormed at a great n num 
5 ber of the French are leaving their country, and re- 
ring to foreign nations, could not behold ſo conſider. 
able an emigration without feeling thedeepeſt concern; 
and, although the law gives every Frenchman free 
_ egreſs from the kingdom, the king, whoſe patemal 
tenderneſs. is inceſſantly watching over the general 
good, as well as the particular intereſt of every indivi. 
dual, thinks it his duty to expoſtulate with thoſe who 
are leaving their country, to explain what is their real 
duty, and to deſcribe the afflition which they are pre · 
paring for themſelves, by ſo impolitic.a meaſure. 
Il there were any among them who may have been 
deceived under the falſe idea of ſhewing their attach. 
ment to the king, let them undeceive themſelves, and 
Know, that the king, will look upon thoſe as his truc, 
his only friends, who join with him in reſtoring order 
and tranquillity in the kingdom, and in eſtabliſhing 
every kind of proſper ys. "ne WE: nature. PR 
have deſtined iti. 
When the . nas; tat neon he 
| wiſhed io put an end to civil diſcord, to eſtabliſh the 
authority of the laws, and thereby ſecure all the rights 
olf liberty and property. IIe flattered himſelf that al 
France would have ſeconded: * intentions ; ; notwith- 
Got it is at this epoch that emigrations ſeem to in. 
0 creale, 
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creaſe, A multitude of citizens are abandoning their 
country and their king, and taking with chem the 
ne which the neceſſities of their fellow citizens at 
this moment require. Thus, while the king is endea- 
vouring to recal back peace and happineſs, there are 
ſome who think they may thus abandon him, and refuſe 
him that Ai ee 97 has a "__ o es woo 
al. 

65 The 356 7 no means neat tine ſew 
citizens, eſpecially thoſe of landed eftates, have f. ble - 
their country only becauſe they did not find, in the 
authority of the laws, that protection which was due to 
them. His heart has been ſenſibly touched with theſe dif- | 
orders; but there is no allowance to be made for cir- 
cumſtances ? Has not the king himſelf had his troubles? - 
And, when he forgets them only for tbe common 
welfare and happineſs of his ſubjects, has he not a 
right to expect that others will follow his example? 
How could the empire of the laws be eſtabliſhed if 
every citizen did not unite with the head. of the ſtate? 
How can a ſolid and permament order be eſtabliſhed, 
and tranquillity be reſtored, if every one, by a ſincere 
attachment, did not uſe his efforts to diſpel genetal 
diſquietude? Ho, in ſhort, could general good take 
place of private intereſt, if, inſtead of quelling the ſpirit 
of party, every one thould adbere to his own Jenti- 
2 and Gere a ey exile. to a conceſſion of 

„ What! virtuous nem . ded in- 
tereſt then ean ſanQtion theſe emigrations? The ſpirit 
of party, chich is the origin of all our misfortunes, 
wo ſerves 10 increaſe them. Ve Frenchmen, who 

Vor. II. . „ | have 
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have abandoned your country, return to "I bob, 


that is the poſt of honour, inaſmuch as there is no 


true glory but in ſerving one's country and defending 
its laws:—come and give them the ſupport which all 
good citizens are in duty bound to do; they will, in 


their turn, yield that ſerenity and ee which 
you vainly ſeek for in foreign lands. | 


Return then, and let the king's heart be no oaks 


torn to pieces between his ſentiments, which are alike 
to all, and the duties of royalty, which attach him 
_ principally to thoſe who follow the law, Every one 


o:ght to ſecond him when he is meditating the happi- 
neſs of the people. The king demands this union as the 


means of ſupporting his own endeavours, as well as being 


his greateſt conſolation; and be aſks it for the happi- 
nels of all, Rellect on the grief which a contrary con: 
duct will occaſion your king; ſacrifice ſomething 


to ſpare him . Wange. n us ad the moſt 
| 1 of a 12 80 5 rh | 


95 «7 tied \ Signed en 
1 | And underneath ws C Got 
By the ling, 25 9 5 ere 


5 . 


Later 1 the 3 bo the Waka Officers and Con- 


nander of the ęſtabliſied Troops, and addreſſes to 


| each Commander of a Corps. 


Fo In en e ſir, the conflirations I promiſed » to 


maintain it within, and defend it againſt the enemics 
from without the Kingdom. This. ſolemn att, on my 
part, ought to baniſh, from the mind every kind of un- 
certainty. At e at ow dame time, in the 


cleareſt 
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cleareſt and mo preciſe. manner, the le of your : 


duty, and the motives of your fidelity, My intention 
is, that you ſhould announce to the troops under your 
command, that my- determination, which I think effen- 
tial to the happineſs of F mts is as invariable as 
is my love for them. / 


4 The law and the king, now blended together=the 
enemy of the law becomes the enemy of the king. 
Under whatever pretence, diſobedience and want of 


diſcipline' may now be coloured, I declare, that I ſhall 
regard every attempt, every infringement of the law, 
25 a crime againſt the nation and againſt my perſon. 

s There may, perhaps, have been a time when offi- 
cers, by an attachment to my perſon, doubiful of my 
real ſentiments, might have thought it their duty to 
heſitate on the obligations which ſeemed to militate 
egainſt their firſt engagements; but after all that I have 
done, this error ought no longer to ſubſiſt. 


I cannot conſider thoſe as ſincerely devoted to me 


who abandon, their country in the moment when it re- 
quires their beſt ſervices. Thoſe only are ſincerely at- 
tached io me, who follow the ſame ſteps as myſelf — 
who remain firm to their poſt—who, far from deſpair- 
ing of the public ſafety, confederate themſelves with 


me in effetting it, and are reſolved to attach themſelves _ 


inſeparably to the fate of the empire. 
fell, therefore, all thoſe who are under your or- 


ders, both officers and ſoldiers, that, the happineſs of | 


their country depends on their union, their mutual con- 


hidence, their entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, and their 
active zeal to enforce their execution. The country .- 


rie this harmony which conſlitutes its efficacy and 
„„ | . 


7 
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power. The paſt difordens,. and the preſent circum. 
ſtances, giving to theſe virtues of the warrior, during 
peace, an ineſtimable value, to them will be due every 
kind of "diflivflion, reward, nd jones of public 
Dt Mg: | 


The proclamation wer fear 970 ts ke miniſter to 
all the departments, and the letter was tranſmitted by the 
war miniſter to every ofticer commanding a battalion, 
The former of theſe meaſures did not bring the fugi. 
tives to their obedience, nor did the latter retain the 
officers in their poſts of duty. The princes found 
means to circulate in France a counter proclamation or 
proteſt, in which they inſiſted upon the impoſſibility of 
the king being free in his attions. They proteſted 
againſt” the late aſſembly's attacks on the feudal rights, 
on the titles of nobility, on religion, &c. This Pee 
contained the following paſſage; — 

We proteſt for the king, and in his name, againſt 
what can only bear a falſe impreſſion. His voice 
being ſtifled by oppreſſion, we will be its neceſſary or- 
gans; and we expreſs his real ſentiments as they exiſt 
in the oath of his acceſſion to the throne; as they have 
appeared in the actions of his whole life, as they have 
been diſplayed in the declaration which he made at the 

| firſt moment that he believed himſelf free. He neither 
| can not ought to have any other, and his will exiſts 
only in thoſe acts where it breathes freely.” 

The proteſt was ſigned by all the princes of the 
| blood, whoſe eventual expeRations of the crown gave 
chem ſo great an intereſt f in deen e e of its pre: 


rogativ es. 
. M. Brifſot 
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'M. | Brifſot was the firſt who denounced the fugi. 
tive princes with an energetic reſentment, and who 


ventured to threaten thoſe foreign ſtates who en- 


E eon raged them, by offering them an aſylum, and ſur- 


| niſhing them with the means to wound their country. 
| He faid, in a very eloquent harangue at the bar, that 


the only means of delivering themſelves at once from 
the terrors which the baſe deſerters of their country 
left behind them, was, to adopt a deciſive method with 


reſpe to the chiefs of the conſpiracy, and the powers 
which dared to receive them; who, miſconceiving the - 


long patience of the F rench, entertained the friv olous 
| hope of overthrowing a conſtitution, which would, per- 


haps, ere long overthrow them. Impoſe filence over _ 
the chiefs (ſaid he), and then you will ſee theſe rebels 


proſtrate before the ne of the conſtitution, and 


renounce their errors. If a grand blow had been 
ſtruck ſome time ſince, we ſhould, » this 1 


had no Coblentz, nor black army. 


„Whatever you may do, Sts men, enemies to 


their fellow creatures by nature and prejudices, will 


never ceaſe thinking, themſelves the ſovereign lords of 


the people, and OE e back ba 00! neon of 
ſlavery and deſpotiſm.” 
Decrees were paſſed againſt bete enemies to their 


country, and againſt the non-juring prieſts, but they did 

not prevent the mancuvres oo my mw nor ms l | 

| ciſmof the other. 8 
The eee eaten at this * NO Sende 

ably by the election of M. Prutox to be mayor of the 


city of Paris. The citizens were ſo elated at this event, 


that they went to the aſſembly with congratulatiohs on 


the 


wt” 
T 
7 — 1 5 
8 SAE : 


the occaſion. And almoſt at the ſame time M. Fay 
cn, the biſhop of Calvados, impeached the king's 

miniſter, Deleſſart, of high treaſon to his country, in 
OO the promulgating of a decree from the 24th 

of September until the 24th of November. To this 
re was imputed the dreadful commotion in two of 
the departments. The deeree in queſtion revoked the 
alienations of the national domains which bad been 
made by former corrupt miniſters, and which, if carried 
into effett at the proper time, would not have produced 
half the ſhock that might be apprehended from it now, 
A dreadful conſpiracy too was at this time detected at 
Caen, where it appeared hy intercepted letters that a a 
recruiting buſineſs, in the name and for the ſervice of 
the expatriated princes, was carried on to a conſidera 
ble extent, thaugh clandeftinely, The high court be- 
ing again eſtabliſhed at Orleans, three of the principal 
agents were ſent dowp to that tribunal to be tried. 
All theſe circumſtances together greatly leſſened that 
portion of confidence which the. king had ga by 
his free acceptance of the conſtitution. 

A circumſtance of inferior note occurred in the be- 
'ginning of the month of December, that occaſioned a 
riot round the palace, and which might have been at. 
tended with much more ſerious conſequences. It ſhews 
the uncommon levity of the French nobility. After 


me decree had'paſled in the aſſembly, which forbad all 


external marks of nobility to be worn, orarmorial bear- 
ings: to be painted on carriages, numbers of perſons, 
whole pride was mortified by this law, invented mes 
of contemning it with impunity. They ordered their 


eta to er the coronets or arms, which 85 
alrca Y 
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already painted on the pannels of their: equipages, with - 
a cloud: in water colours, and from a corner of this 
cloud appeared a ſan juſt. peeping out; ſignifying: by 
this device, that the ariſtocracy was under a cloud, which 
a fine day would diſperſe. A number of cheſe carri- 
ages ſtanding on the place de carouſel, while their on. 
ers were attending at the queen's rout, a croud of 
people expoſed the device wich a wet cloth, determining 
to break to pieces all thoſe: which concealed the inge 
nious ſraud. They did demoliſh ſeveral before che 
guards were called out to diſperſe the populace. 
This adventure, which became the common topic all 
over Paris, contributed in an inconceivable 8 
overwhelm with odium the ariſtocr cy of F det FA 


The Cena Whis Club 95 Villa congratulates - 
the Aſſembly on. the e i 215 their 2 
Jilution. Y - 5 


_ ts . meeting 0 er Wee . 
tion was read and approved of; and the following reſo- 
lutions were {ent over to the national aſſembly, read 
by the preſident, communicated to the king, and diſtri- 
buted Og: the OE n were as e- 
low: 

5 Babe That ha bee apptoves 35 the] Fant 
revolution, and the fundamental principles e which 
the national aſſembly formed the conſtitution. . 
% Reſolved, That the ſociety ſhall felicitate the na- 
tional aſſembly, the king, and the nation, on the accep- 
tation of the conſtitution by the king of the French. 
ERcſolved, That the ſociety ſhall preſent their 

| e to the e alſembiyr on the ſublime and 

dilinterell> | 
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| diſintereſted tri evinced in etabliſhing and.main. 
taining, to the moment of their ſeparation, the principles 
of the conſtitution; a work of wiſdom and 1 Mtegrity— 
the baſis. of liberty—the annihilation of ariſtacracy, and 
the . ene ene tout, and 
brave people. 
„ Roſolved, by us, od „ Whigs, PR of 
freedom, That if one or more deſpotic powers, whoever 
they be, ſhould make any attempt to enſlave the French 
people, or even to infringe on the liberty they now en- 
joy, our lives, our fortuncs, ſhall be employed in repel 
ling n eee ne of wn, 
and the extirpation of tyranny.” f 
The hall reſounded with pie ae acfdls 
tions were read. They vere printed in both the Engliſh 
and French languages. 
The aſſembly commiſſioned the ocoBdent t to return a 
| ſuitable anſwer; which, after expreſſing their grateful 
acknowledgments for the good mens We ye 
HEINE: following paſſage : Y 
„Such is the ſolemnity abies are celine: of 
vines che alliance about to exiſt between Epglith 
and French liherty. The treaty which conſolidates it for 
ever has been negociated by the inſpiration only of vir- 
tue; the baſis of it is as fimple as truth, and will be as 
eternal as reaſon. May it be the preſage of univerſal 
peace to the human ſpecies—a peace which may do 
uway cruel. 8 ane oh ORE _ Oy of 
error l. d... 
; The attentions of theefomblyeond 8 called off 
by the diſtradted ſtate of affairs in the French Welt | 


a Es particularly. by hole ol St. Domingo 
15 de 
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The governor, Mi BTANeUl any, was deſeribed to 
bein that. colony, what M. de FIESssZIU Es had been in 
paris. M. Briſſot impeached him. It was decreed 
that he ſhould be put under arreſt, and brought home 
10 be tried. He was condemned, fifteen” months after, 
of counter revolutionary prattices, and executed by the 
guillotin on the carouſel, in ſight of an immenſe crowd 
of people, and ſurrounded by the armed force of Paris. 
On the 10th of December the aſſembly found it ne- 
ceſſary io iſſue two hundred millions more of aſſignats. 
At the ſame time a very conſiderable reduction was 
made in the e Wm &c. in their manu- - 
ſafture. e re oft 440 4 Abe (hee , 
On a dene 0 flows: eg weſt 
| two hundred and ſeventy had quitted their poſt, not- 
| withſtanding a ſormal decree had juſt paſſed to forbid 
ſuch a conduſt; ſo that it appeared the marine was not 
leſs tainted with diſaffetlion than the army. It was, 
however, a more ſerious diſaſter to the country, as offi. 
cen in the army can much ſooner be formed than thoſe 
ofthe navy. The French marine never has recovered 
the injury it ſuſtained by the falling off of its beſt qua- 
lfied officers, ' Patriotiſm alone is not ſufficient o na- 
vigate a ſhip, nor, without dere pen kill We jo ee : 
to conduct her to victory. 115 i } Aer A 
A report, made to the aſſembly on this head by the 
marine committee, ſtated; that the officers who were 
publicly known to be among the 'diſaffefted emigrants 
ceived their pay ſrom the navy office as regularly as 
thoſe vho retnained in ihe kingdom; that admiral 
Hreroa, late commandant at Breſt, had pa ſſed through 
Fane in the beginning of Oktober with his brother in 
Vol. II. | | 2 Jaws 
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law, captain de SouLancss, on their way to Coh. 
lentz ; that admiral de VAN DREUIt bad the impudene. 
to tell the king, when he was taking leave of his ma. 
jeſty, that he was going to Coblentz ; and that it was 
notorious that great numbers of officers from Breſt, 
Toulon, and Rochefort, were daily reſorting to the 
ſame place ſor the purpoſe of weg end n and 
rides lau army of cruſaders in that city. | 
Severe decreees were paſſed againſt the ee 
and conſiderable: ſuſpicions thrown out againſt he ex 
ecutive power for allowing ſuch auen to exiſt. 
Although the philoſophers of the e wich 
| Koni; that the hereditary facceſh ion of the crown, 
and permanent liberty, were incompatible; yet there is 
not the ſmalleſt reaſon to believe that the perſon of the 
king would have been endangered by the future diſcul- 
ſions and determination on this ſubjeA, had not his offi- 
cious friends declared themſelves champions in the bat. 
tle, before the conflia: was meditated. To believe what 
he ſaid himſelf, it was without his: conſent, and even 
miſchief did they not do? what deſtruttion did they not 
pull on his head then, by their raſh conduct? But he is 
not the only prince whoſe: cauſe has been rendered 
inent ety of 


completely RM 528 an imperti 
friendſhip. „ 

A new difpue,« or. eee at os lime be 
deen ae heads of the department and the citizens of 
Paris. All theſe qustrels, a8 muſt ever be the: caſe, 
Lanes the coves from, and the influence of the crown 


1 
wy 


= '# os Ll 
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as: againſt the refraQtory- prieſts, paſſed the aſſembly 3, 


but 5 king refuſed his afſent to it. This gave occa- 
Gon to the Jacobins to accuſe; his majeſty of duplicity; 
hat while he outwardly condemned the conduQ of thoſe 
fugitives, he ſecretly. wiſhed them ſucceſs, 'The ſociety 
urged, with very great reaſon, that if this were not the 
caſe, he would, as head of the executive power, refuſe 
to. give leaye of abſence to ſo many naval and ny 
officers as were every day repairing to Coblentz; Phe 


bring on the King, and that it was neceſſary to check its 
tendency. - The direttors of the department were ap- 
plied to, and induced, by means which courts are well 
acquaimted with, to addreſs the king with thanks for re- 
luling to give his aſſent to NEWLY en "Os Os 


145 


and the non: juring e ee N a 


One vould have t ee an abſurd: 4 n 


could not have attend 400 bene rational bei 


that municipal officers, choſen by and ſrom among the 


people, ſhould offer thanks to the king for not putiing 
it out of the power of his brothers to arm Res ves 
with rebellious weapons againſt their country. 

The ſeftions of Paris, as well as the ae e 100 


up this affair with uncommon intereſts they declared 


the officers of the department to be as much tainted 
with corruption and treaſon, as thoſe WhO were hoiſting 
the colours of rebellion abroad. The ſetlion of the 


Halle (that is, the corn market) drew up a ſpirited ad - 


dreſs io the aſſembly, remonſtrating, in the ſevereſt man- 


mer, gain the ane A it was dhe GY 


a ” reftorer of French liberty bad had recourſe, for 


l ES . the 


court ſaw the unpopularity ſuch: a change was likely io 
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the gelt time, to the veto; or negative veſted in un by 
the conſtitution; and the purpole for which he exerciſed 
this: PF, Heute ee was to Ms LEN een. 
8 PIA ATORS, ; rot COPS EH #* Bo 
KRepreſentati ves of 10 eee We were e | 
opinion that the royal veto went no further than to ſul. 
pend the operation of your decrees, and by no means to 
anmhilate-them.-- But in this caſe the king does not ful. 
pend, he deſtroys your decree; his negative becomes 
abſolute; it is no longer an appeal to the true ſovereign; 
of the nation, THz yzorLs; the king puts himſelf into 
their. place, uſurps their authority, and thus the royal 
veto, deſigned by the conſtitution for wiſe and ſalutary 
purpoſes, degene rates into a downright lettre de cachet. 
But this is not all the king wiſhes to give io a 
royal proclamation the ſorce and effect of law: in his 
proclamaizon he acknowledges the exiſtence of the con. 
ſpiracy, aud the treafonable proceedings of the rebels; 
hut at the ſame lime, ſacrificing the intereſts of the peo- 
ple to other intereſts, which are dearer to him, he d.- 
wotes millions of citizens to deſl ruſtion, for the purpole 
of ſaving two individuals (his brothers), whoſe guilt he 
admits, but cannot ſo much as palliate. This recals to 
our minds the leiter he wrote to the late aſſembly on 
the 1 gih of September, 1791, in which, after many other 
expoſtulations, he aſked” whether he ought to conſider 
thoſe as criminal, who in their proceedings were influen- 
ced only by their attachment to his perſon. From this 

it would appear, that- thoſe: who adviſed him to hold 
this language, were of opinion that the conſpiracies of 
the princes, the deſolation of the provinces, the but. 
eg 4. our . 5 not be conſidered 
* as 
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as crimes; nay, that ſuch atrocious deeds deſerved to 
be called viſiuen, yah pie e 0 W "peu 
ſon of the king.“ F 

What men ſo has: lupe th miniſters 5 Louis 
the XVI.) as not to ſee that a condutt like this: in the 
eyes of a people more than commonly jealous for their 
liberty, muſt place the king in the moſt invidious light 
It did ſo; and made thoſe who before conſidered the 
veto and the people's ſafety not incompatible, now ex. 
claim againſt the danger of "committing it to the king's 
hands; and from that moment the reſolution was form- 
ech and ſpread about, to: rw ” MERE n any lait 
opportunity. {7 „ 1 1 

Another eme helge“ addreſy was from . inhabi: 
tants of Calais, which, though ſhort, was very nervous, 
The moſt ſtriking paſſage in it was this: „ Vour de- 
cree againſt the emigrants, though not ſanioned by the 
king, is ſand ioned by the nation at large. We truſt 
that your decree againſt the black horde (the non: juring 
clergy) will receive the royal aſſent. Should the king 
deceive our hopes, we cannot look for peace. In that 
caſe, it is e "ly "mew: we 4 be your 
kene 1 

On the motion for making enen mention ot 
theſe addreſſes in the journals of the houſe, a very warm 
oppoſition took place, but the motion was carried; 
which ſufficiently ſhewed What might have been ex- 
petted of this legiſlative aſſembly, and that wen 
"ag to have put the court on its guard. 

If any thing further were wanting to open the eyes 
of thoſe who pretended to be the conſervators of the 
monarchial PR of the conſtitution,” the following ad- 

8 dreſs 
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dreſs, ſtill more reſolute than. eicher of the: 8 was 
calculated to afford it. It caine ſrom the diſtri known 
by the name of the Quinze Vingts, taken from an hol. 


pital which ſtands. in it, and built by a former king of 


France, for the reſidence and. ſupport-of fiſteen ſcore 
blind perſons. Ii began by ſtating, that it convcyed 
the ſentiments, not only of the diſtritt, but of the whole 
ſuburb of St. Anthony (the reſidence of the poorer, 
but moſt induſtrious and moſt numerous. body of the 


inhabitants of Paris.) It then, proceeded as follows: | 


We hold flattery. no, leſs. in ;abhorrence. than fla. 
very 3 we come not, therefore, to pronounce a pane- 


gyric upon your conduAl, or our own, but to deſire. 


that you will not entertain a doubt of the patriotiſm of 
gur ſentiments. The voice of the ſeditious is but as an 
empty ſound; in vain do the directors of ihe depart- 
ment of Paris attempt to kindle a civil War in the king- 
dom, hy means of an addreſs, falſely purponting it 10 
be that of the whole. departments, when in fatt it 
b the umd, of, no more e we indi- 


1 


noLD 1N, THER Agua Ius THUNOER.\ WHICH 15 10 
PULVERIZE THEM. Prieſts formerly abuſed the cre- 
dulity of the public fur the purpoſe of exciting twumults 
and ſcdition. Oppoſition is made t every law for te- 
ſtrainingthem.; and encouragement. is held out to theſe 
1emains of fanaticiſm, of which philoſophy ought 10 


{ince. to haye purged the empire. Moxsrzns, 


bring ſorth crimes at every pore! the god, whoſe name 
they ule for the purpoſe. of frightening weak and Cres 


dulous minds, is the god of paſſions,. ours is the god of 


#74; j and thoſe TRAITOR Sy whom the e 
ä {tile 
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Bled Fa EMH PRINCES, Who: prefer the ſhameful and 
degrading appellation of EADS of a BAN DIT TI, are 
preparing to bring fire and ſwordi into the boſom of our 
country. We will 50 our PROPERTY, and con- 
ſume our WIVEs, our CHILDREN; and our LAST 
earn ſhall EX IRE for LIBERTY. They may reign : 
over heaps, of - mangled carcaſes; and paring THE 
3L00D OF OUR FELLOW; CITIZENS ON THE-RUINS 
OF OUR cov e oy hall not ene us 
again. © We 
1 vou, our We Mes 7000 e ner 988 
our courage, and proclaim to tyrants and deſpots, that 
the French nation is ſor the ſecond time rouſed from its 
lumber, but prong -never _ . 8 ml it wk. in 
peace and ſafety.” 
Even this ee was not PER: eh with 0. 
of ſatisfattion, but ordered to be printed, Ho blind 
then the inſtigators of the commotions which were ap- 
| Laos, 25% Ho . 1 0 ee 7. 
tem! 1 0 5 
By "FER time hs followidg Sen Nas! paper had 
mate i its way into Paris, and the king was obliged: to 
communicate to the aſſembly what he knew, and what 
he had done concerning the new and delicate ſituation . 
into PORE 55 e was dane, 10 be . . 


eee Wot. 
of «In GSO TE” of the orders of his court, the 
underſigned envoy extraordinary has the honour to de- 
clare officially, in the name of the king his maſter, to 
the Imperial- miniſtry, that his majeſty agrees with her 
Imperial majeſty of Ruſſia, and his Catholic majeſty, in 
LS els 1 „ 
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A fave laben r be 56 eftabliſhrhent of he 
French monarchy ; that, like them, the king views his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty as in a ſtate of captivity, in 
deſpite of the acceptation he had made; that uniting in 
theſe principles, and in the condutt of the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, bis majeſty has ſent the baron de Oxenſtiernto 
with the courts of Peterſburgh and Madrid, to att ſo as 
to anſwer the exigence of the caſe reſpetting the On 
| houſe : 2 5 the ies ogg of France. © | 

ere eee DE "Norris, 


. PREPARATIONS 1 FOR wan. 
'The king made no mention in the aſſembly of: the 
ring paper, but ſpoke in general terms of the 
hoſtile diſpoſition of ſome of the German eleQorates, 
and of the abſolute neceſſity of preparing for war. 
He ſaid, Gentlemen, you have invited me to take 
deciſive meaſures, in order to effect a ceſſation of thoſe 
external aſſemblages which keep up a hateful diſqui. 
etude and fermentation in the boſom of France—which 
render an oppreſſive augmentation oſ expence necel- 
ſary - and expoſe liberty to greater danger than an open 
and declared war. You deſire me to cauſe declarations 
to be made to the neighbouring princes,” who, contrary 
to the rules of gogd neighbourhood, and the principles 
of the law of nations, protett theſe aſſemblages ;—that 
the nation can no longer ſuffer this want of reſpett, and 
theſe ſources of hoſtility. ' Finally, you have given 
me to undetſtand that one general emotion is felt by the 
nation, and that the cry of all the French is for war, in 


preference to a ruinous and degrading patience. 
55 . _ & Gentle- 


FRENCH: REVOLUTION. 


. . T have long thought, that our cireum- 
ſtances required great circumſpection in our meaſures 7 
that having ſcarcely yet weathered the agitations and the 
ſtorms. of a revolution, and the firſt eſſays of an infant” 
conſtitution; no means ought to be neglefed that could 
preſerve France from the incaleulable- evils of war 
theſe means I have: always employed. On the one 
hand, I have done every thing to iecal the Freneh'emi- 
grants to the boſom) of their country, aud induce them to 
ſubmit to the new laws which à great majority of the 
nation has adopted; on the other; I have employed 
amicable intimations I have cauſed formal and preciſe 
requiſitions to be made, to divert the neighbouring 
princes from giving them a ſupport calculated ener 
their hopes aud encourage them in their raſh deſigu. 
The emperor has done all chat was to he expelled 
from a faithful: ally, by forbidding and diſperſing, all 
ION within his ſlate. #171109, mne ul 
My meaſures at the courts of other princes have 
not been equally. ſucceſsful. Unaccomodating anſwers 
ban been given to my requiſitiou s. 
1 have cauſed a declaration to be made tothe 
deftorof Treves, that if, before the'1 gth of January, 
he does not put a ſtop within his ſtates io all collecting 
of troops, and all hoſtile diſpoſitions on the part of the 
French, who. have taken refuge in them, 1 ſhall conſider 
him as the enemy of France, I ſhall-cauſe-fimilay de- 
clarationsto be made to all who favour aſſemblages con · 
trary to the tranquillity. of the kingdom and h ſecuring 
io foreigners all the protection which they ouglit to ex- 
N ge I ſhalh have a 2 to em a 
Vol. II. M <5 2 „„ n ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy. and complete reparation of all he malie 
E which Frenchmen may have: redei ved 345: Ts 3 


» # 1-bave Written to the emperor to engage bim 10 
his authority as head of the empire, io avert the evil 
which, the, obſtinacy oſ certain members of the Germa- 
nie body, iſ longer perſiſted in, cannot fail io oceaſion. 
dn. Aae by the; powerful influence ol bis ex- 
apple; but Lam, at the ſame time, making ihe moſt 
proper lit eee render Ad ame, 
reſpe tied CFC 

nd ifibey hall not e ad. Fes 8 
wen, it w ill only romaig ſor me to propoſe war ; war, 
hich a peaple who; has ſolemnliy renounced conqueſt 


neyet makes, Without neceflity'; but which: a nation 
happy and fret, k noꝛ̃ ho 10 eee ben its 


"3 or honour. commands. 
But in courageoufly adopting RY FOR let 
us haſlen to employ the only. means that can aſſure its 

e Turn your aitention, gentlemen, to the ſtate 

of the finances—confirm the national credit watch 

over the public ſortune, Let your, deliberations, al- 


ways governed by co niiſtutional principles, take a 


graiid, high-ſpirited, and authoritative courſe, the only 
one that befits the legiſlators of a great empire. Let 
the conſtituted powers reſpeſt themſelves, in 8 to 
be reſpetted; let tbem give mutual aid inſtead of 
mutual impediment; and, finally, 15 1 that 
ney are diſtinct, but not enemies. 


„% e 


the difguſt which his cnehics at home were defirous 
LOO, 3 7 02 
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of throwing} into the exerciſe. of his authority, ED is 


ſaid, that he would ſaithſully preſerve the depoſit 
4s, "0 was 


which the conflitution had ꝓut intochis han 
determined not to ſuffer it to be infringed. 
be ee the following _ to thet hides; 
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6d The pationalcalſerobly! ani take into ee 
uon the propoſitions which you. have juſt made to it, 
and will, by meſſage, benen 10 0 the reſult 


of its deliberations” “ | 
The preſident; was 110 e tha 1 of. Spine 27 


thus conciſe, by a previous order of. the alſembly; for 
' the king haying ſent a note to apprize the preſident of 


his intention to appear, there, it was moved, that as it 


was not knoyn to what ſubjed his majeſty was going 
to direct their intention, it would be improper that the 


ſtrued to pledge the aſſembly to any meaſures, upon 
which it ſhould not have ec ee had time to deli- 


berate, 1 43 
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The miniſter at war next informed the aſe, aha 


by the king's com 


bling forthwith 259. 000 eee eee 
formed i into three, armies, under the command of ge- 


nerals Rochambeau, Luckner, and La Fayette: 


I dis event thre v the wbole nation into a ſerment, yet 
the people, as if with one voice, approved of the war. 


The Jacobins, whoſe intelli 


vas authentic, had already announced in their ſociety 


the ſpeedy, approach of var. They predicted all the 
ſiniſter oecurrences of their faithleſs generals. Their 
friends give them etedit for the ſoreſight ol thole- 


R 2 


* 
8 
vils; 


their 


nee WAS; as early as it 
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their enemies charge them as the authors of ihem: be 
chat as it may, while they confeſſed the utter impoſſibi. 
lity of avoiding a war, they did not ceaſe to declare, 
that without the utmoſt watchfulneſs through its pro. 
greſs, thoſe who ſhould have the condutting of it would 
make it conduce to the enſlaving the nation in propor. 
tion as its defenders nn . eee "Wy eee or 


weekeded' in e 1 1 . ; 
5 1 ent 22 Dips, m7 une 3 


uUryLIES: FOR THE. ARMY... . 


The king informed the afſembly, er the war 
| minister, that an immediate ſupply of twenty millions 
of livres was neceſſary ſor carrying on the military ope- 
rations already began that the number of men to be 
employed in the enſuing year amounted to four hundred 
and twenty thouſand ; that the expence for maintain. 
ing this immenſe force would be two hundred millions 
and upwards. The aſſembly decreed the creating of 
aſſignats''to the amount of two hundred millons more, 
making in Joon rere eee een millions ier . been 
8 FVV 
The third year of French bay was about to cloſe, 
ah which the aſſembly diſtinguiſhed by pardoning forty 
Swiſs 'ſoldiers of the regiment of Nate ateauvieus, who 
had been ſent to the gallies'for the infurreftion at Nancy. 
This regiment had een of great ſervice to the eſtabliſf · 
ment of liberty in its infancy; for it was not accuſed of 
a crime of counter-revolution, but of inſubordination. 
It was for this attachment to liberty that three of the 
corps had been broken alive on the wheel, twenty-one 
hanged, and forty-two ſent to the gallies. 


The * was rand! to avoid giving offence 
10 
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to the cantons by this meaſure, as the ſoldiers had been 
condemned by their own officers, The court cotild 
not be very well pleaſed at what was done, but the 
king did not think proper to withhold his conſent from 
it, Extending thus the amneſty to theſe veteran Swiſs 
ſoldiers, created an uncommon joy to the friends of 
freedom throughout all France; to expreſs which, a 
moſt magnificent fet? was inſtituted, and a proceſſion 
made from the baſtille to the Champ de Mars, and 
laſtly, the chains of theſe patriotic Swiſs were hung up 
in the hall of the pt ns in” ape woes ogy * 
their wearers ſufferings. 1 

On the laſt day of the year, beg üg e 20 
LockukERx received their commiſſions as MAr$Hals 
of Fxance, and, with La Fayette, they ſat off together 
to the frontiers, to prepare ſor that war which, in its 
effects, has. not cs ns; 99 we 1 ws mc wo modern 
, times, 
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Occurrences * the 2 rn wo loa unimporten 
in Nature 10 interrupt the Progreſs of the Sketch, 


At the beginning of this laſt year the clergy circulated 
with uncommon attivity a ſorged bull, as ſrom the pope, 
avathematizing the decices of the national aſſembly, but 
particularly. forbidding all of the holy catholic commu: 
nion from giving way in  ſpirituals to any earthly power 
whatever; aſſerting, that as the church, diſcipline. Was 
from Chriſt, 1t was paramount to all temporal authority 
whatcver... This project anſwered, its purpoſe in one 
reſpeRt, for it made an incredible number ol non zun, 
who were on the point of taking the, civie, oath. , 
e aſſembly was not content with eee 4 
power and revenues of the church; it alſo reduced the 
numbers of its miniſters, by paſſing a decree for uniting 
ſeveral pariſhes into one. In Paris no. leſs than five 
were thus conſolidated, and of courſe one paſtor. per- 
formed the ſundtions which had uſually been diſtributed 
through all thoſe.—That ſome economy in this reſpett 
was neceſſary, will be allowed, when it is mentioned that 
there were no ſewer than ſixty clergymen MER ta 
the pariſh church of St. Roch. 

Great encouragement was given to foreign artizans 
and manuſadturers at this period. Several arrived from 
England and ſettled in Paris and the provinces. Some 
eminent button-makers from Birmingham fat up that 
branch of trade in one of the iſlands on the Seinc, and 
contraſted to make the buttons for the uniform of the 
-army and navy, which were then about to be changed. 

The African trade, heretofore excluſively carried on 


by a a Was 18 open, and the company in. 
demnißed 


* 
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demnified for nies ſuſtained neee 5 


taken away. . . 172 765 "x11 te 3 C281) - 

The non-juring PENG in Alſace bei excluded 
from the functions of the church, took up the buſineſs of 
recruiting foldiers for the emperor, to enable him to 5 
work a counter revolution. 01 ETRICKz the mayor of . it 
Straſburg, informed the e of this e 25 - | 
ceeding in and about that ci) 
Aſſignats, returning into the nat eee, fine) | 
the fale of the reſumed lands and debentures paid off 
by this ne w paper money, begun to be burnt in large 
quantities in this year. Four millions of livres of that 
curteney were burnt nne n Ae ere 
the next, anch ſu ot h dh ene a 
Ihe cuſtoms underwent/a reviſion duvrings this aha 
and a duty was laid mat; fiſh, oil, watches, un- 
wrought metals, drugs; ſpices, &c. &c. when: ail 
greater diſlike than before was pe Wess the 
commercial treaty with Eogland. eee ee 

A deputy from the Iſle de W 0 21 W | 
tho dattongk aſſembly was loſt in the Amphitrite, when all 1 
the crew (108) pts gg pee _ 0 , an ll. 
rich cargo loſt. 3 {4 | i 

Inte month of 8 a cart loaded wth 3 

jewels, and other valuable effects, belonging to the ca- 
thedral church of Verdun, was ſtopped at Stenay, on its | 
way into the territory of the German empire. 

If ſome of the clergy were ſuch bitter enemies againſt 1 
the revolution, there were others asenthubaſtic admirers L 1 
ol it. Among this latter number was one „ho, on the IHR 
4th of February, in his ſermon made uſe of the follow- 
1 words; 6 Chriſt took kn himſelf all the wickec'- 
nels 
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neſs of the ariſtocrais in nature, . forthe d , 
_— a the univerſe.” | | 


# x. : 34 us 77 5 4 $743 
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M. Ce 5, add gi et rr and ener- 
1. in the early part of the laſt year called the attention 
of the aſſembly to the conduſt of thoſe ab/entees, or n. 
ther runaways, who, rebels to the laws of honour and 

juſtice, as well as to thoſe of their country, continued to 
| ew the utmoſt diſregard for the deeree of the 18th of 

cember, which was to compel them to return to 
— take the civic oath, to fulfil the duties of the 
lucrative offices they enjoyed, and to acquit themſelye: 
of the enormous debts which by far the greater number 
had left behind them. What (ſaid he) do thoſe un- 
grateful'citizens mean? Do they imagine we can ſuffer 
them to waſte in a foreign land the rich ſalaries annexed 
to the functions they ſhould diſcharge here? Do they 
flatter themſelves with the vain and criminal hope, that 
we can look on with indifference, while they em- 
ploy, to the injury of their country, the _ inſtances 
of its kindneſs and generoſity ?! T? 

The indignant patriot's remarks occalidiads 3 | 
mittee of finance to lay before the houſe the names of 
the voluntary exiles, who, by diſobedience'to the late 
decrees for their recal, had juſtly forfeited their em- 
ployments and ſalaries; and the aſſembly adopted ſuch 
meaſures for the- fatisfaQtion- of the creditors of thoſe 
fugitives as: e eee de en . to the 
Tg 1 Tce 


ELIGH- 
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The king's miniſters, aſhamed, or perhaps afraid of 
the immodeſty of their requeſt of ſixteen palaces, hunt 


ing ſeats, Ec. for the king's private uſe, amounting to 


= little leſs in annual value than the whole of 80 


civil liſt, above a million ſterling ; they tecom - 
mended to his majeſty to leſſen the number of his pros N 


poſed places of reſidenee and occaſional. amuſement. 


_ aſter better advice on the ſubjett, he made a final 
demand of only eight inſtead of fiæteen of the royal 
meſnes: the Louvre, Verſailles, W be St! 


Cloud $1. Germaine.en-laye, Compiegney Ram Dui 
and the houſe of Henry I 7 2927 
Tbe national mbh n che laſt your See gain 
ing band to ihe eſtabliſhment of an equality of rights 
in trade, by paſſing a deeree for: aboliſhin 
lies, and exeluſive privileges therein, and for allowing 
every man full liberty to exereiſe his art, trade, calling. 
ot proſeſſion, in any part of the kingdom, on nee 
a ſmall annual tax; under the name of a patent duty. K 
In the month of July ſeveral perſons were taken * 
3 aſſignais, or having ſuch aſſignats in their 
ſeſſion; one among theſe pri ſoners was man of 
ſome eee e his connexions and property. 
The law officers,” from whatever craft it might be, 
L rs to trial. 


li was alledged by theſe proſecuiort, in their juſtifiea 
tion, that there was no clear way of bringing the accuſed 


_ toconvittion, for that aſſignats had been made from 
plates manufactured in London. The French miniſter 
in London had exerted himſelf, they ſaid, to diſcover 
the fabricators ; he hadtraced ihe plates to the maker, and 
had found a large FO of unfiniſhed aſſignats in poſſeſ- 

0k. IT, : 8 ſion, 
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ſion of another perſon ; neee laid to be or- 
dered by the French king's brothers, Who, at this 
period, had conſiderable influence and? commexions 
amorig thoſe in high! official ſituations. The accuſed 
perſons eſcaped all other OO __ rr 
ment of fome-Jength;// 1 oo on ef ot a 
M. Ciay inns in his 3 abs: Pays 4 
France, 38 delivered into the national aſſembly on the 
gin of November, ptoſenteil a contraſted opinion to 
thoſe men WhO had. aſſerted, that dhe iſſuing of ofignats 
would ruin the ſtate. This ſinancier, on the contrary, 
proved that they were the. bulwark of it. He aſked 
how it would have been poſſible to provide for the ex. 
traordinary expence of a hundted millions of livres a 
year, with a dimimiſhed receipt in the taxes, hut by the 
illuing of paper money. He prognoſtieated the efta 
bliſhinent-of liberty hy means of the emiſſion of aſſig- 
| nat, Hey ſhewed the public debt, according to M. 
*-Monnzz5sgu1%uU's! caloulation, tu be three thouſand ſour 
1 the expences up to re 
ener ee, wo arg ie geo, 
16 The oocunrences of Franee during the laſt tes year 
have proved, however, that therfcience: of finance was 
but half underſtood, and ibat Meſſieurs Claviere and 
Cambon boch had muh 0 learn an e wy 
might/ſurpals/ their, catemporaries im the [ aan it,” 
15 is eee 105 Nun Inn 45: | ow: 
anon om re We engine %%%“ 
in . bornt3ghnt ht nts, 
19996 ot bis} Kin min bangen Ben nen , 
brs modem od 61 isl od boobed ad ; oro 109! 95 
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0 biet AGAINST, TUB $48 a BROTHER 
The firſt abt of importance by the national afſembly 
in the year 1792, was the paſſing a decree: of exclu- 
ſion againſt the king's eldeſt brother. Ie may be re. 


membered that Louis had refuſed to ſanction a former 


decree f the aſſemblyiſor the attainting the two princes, 
his brothers. At that time he little thought he ſhould 
himſelf conduce to eſſebt the viſh af that aſſembly. 
This, however, in pant he did by his on proclama- 
tion, and in a manner nat to be diſputed. To bave 
averted -the blow from his brother, he muſt have of. 
ſered violerc2 to the 'canftitution (elf, The procla- 
mation was deemed a lawful notice to the princes to 
| return, and with that, and a-reference:to one of the ar- 
ticles of the conſtitution, the aſſembly were enabled to 
ſet monſieur's enen 40 ORs on in hs 
ſollowing decre: 2 | 
„ Whereas: bythe sad article: of 15 third ſein 


of the ſecond chapter of the conſtitution, it is enatted, | 


that if the prince next by ſeniority of birth entitled to 
the regency, is abſent. from the kingdom, and aſtor 
prtoclamation made 40;him for his return, he ſhall reſuſe 

ſo to do, he ſhall, by ſuch refuſal, be conſidered as 
| having renounced all right to the regency :—Andwhere- 
45 Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, a prince of France, next bro- 
ther to the king, and as ſuch ſtood entitled by la to the 
regency, is out of the kingdom, and has refuſed to obey 
_ the: T made for his return, be it decreed, 
Os and 


nren⸗ or Tue '' 


SPA * is ERR decreed, that the ſaid 0 Staniſlaus 
Navier has vonrz ITE D all Rich to the GEN Ce.“ 
A member made a ſeeble oppoſition to the deeree, 
in endeayouring to alarm the aſſembly by the probable 
conſequences of it, but he was interrupted at almoſt 
every word, and the decree paſſed without a diviſion, 
The king was greatly concerned for this occurrence, 
but it was unavoidable; and for the firſt time monſieur 
blamed his royal brother for contributing to his dif. 
grace, 0 ae es po, Gs Bag * —_ 
mation. t P43 i 
The afairsiof hs nation eee 4570 to Job th 
1 on a worſe footing with che people, and the ads 
of ibe aſſembly contributed to encreaſe the jealouſy 
between him and the legiſlature. A deputation of 
twenty-four members, with M. Con boxc x at its head, 
had been directed by the aſſembly to wait upon his 
majeſty with certain decrees for his ſandtion. The 
double doots of the great audience chamber bad not 
boen throun open to them, as had been the cuſtoms 
but the deputation were ſuffered to wait in an anti- 
chamber ſor ſome time, and were there expoſed to the 
ſncers- and contemptuous behaviour of ſome of the 
courtiers in waiting. This forbidding reception occa- 
ſioned the deputation to return abrupily to the aſſem- 
bly, where they com 
offered. to the nation's: repreſentatives: A committee 
was ordered to examine into the matter, and to make 
an immediate report. While this was doing the king 
ſent an apglogizing explanation, pretending that it was 
Lak ſmallneſa of the number of the deputies which had 
yented the accuſtqmed folding doors from wary 


1 oblerving at the. | ny gime; e n 5 1 
in a (Ali had/formerly been aye ee 
Tilling as ſuch an incident may appe ear 1 a * 

diſtant view, it is not to be denied, tht a critical 


ant its Seelen, aid ende to petal it ag ainſt 


the ſmalleſt inſult, it was alone capable of ſtirring up 4 


popular animoſity of the moſt dangerous Kind. The | 


aſſembly thought it incumbent on them to maintain 
their dignity in the eyes of the' nation, and to ſecure 
the due reſpett from the executive power to any fuzure 
5 : they, therefore, paſſed the following decree; 
4 Conſidering chat all the deputations of the legil- 
ative” body to the king, are inveſted with the ſame 


character, of whatever number they may be compoſed, | 


the national aſſembly orders its preſident to write to 
| the king—that the wiſh of the legiſlative body is, chat 
ile law of the 17th of June, 1791, ſhould be executed, 


and that, on every occaſion, the members of the na - 


tional aſſembly, who ſhall appear in its name, ſhould be 
receiyed jr my e or nene re whatever, 


STATE OF FRAYCE IN THE MONTH or AACR) 1798, 


The ſituation of France at ili period was truly 


alarming.” Public diſorder appeared to haye arriy- 
ed at its acme, and the whole empire ſeemed verg- 
ing towards diſſolution. It was threatened by nume- 


rous foes from without, and was rent afunder by trea- 


cherous enemies within. The courage of the repre- 


ſentatives of the people was, haweyer, truly great, but 


they were beſet with ſnares of every kind, The king | 


vas pry fallen in the ehem of the people, by his 
; "ey 


-. 


87. 


; fone were. filled. up, as, 46! ons leſs. a 
| they were found, half. incomplete: this, ſubjefted,the 


tally wounded, as be was alliſting in eading the riot al, 


„ rc, or THE | - 


deſire to ſercen che runaway princes,z France ehen 
to be plunged into a wars occaliopod. by, their intrigues 
with foreigners; that, var, jt was ſuſpetied, would be 
proſecuted wich lagguor, or e by. ſiniſter an „* 
t fatal purpoſes. e conn n poly aids: 9H! 1 
While the king's intemigns _ e ſuſpected, it an in 
poſſible they, could be well, ſupporied. Ibe people 
wiſhed to mect their enemies ſace ſo ſace; hui they dil. 
truſted the miniſters who thould have io provide forheir 
wants, and had but lite, better opinion of the officers 
who wight have the command oe f them... In rcipett 
10 the keene the army, as thoſe who. ſhould epi | 


officers 10 inyidious remarks and compariſons, which 
prompted, them 10 violence, and which/ was: agen 
and fatally. retarted. _ ie 971 . 


| At. Perpignan a conſpiracy. * ae; in 
the garriſon, bad been. diſcovered, and twemy-five | 
officers | were... impeached, beſore the high patioual 
court, among whom were n of whe ami of 
DADA... . W | 

Corn, which for "an ener d bad hei orie 
into France in considerable quantities, «began. now 
again to be ſcarce... | AnſurreAions broke gut cvery day 
in one place or angther.. At £/tampes:/the populace had 
maſſacred the mayor, wherethey fixed ihe price of corn, 
holding, a {word in one hand and a cord in the other. 
At Montlhery the procurar of the.commune was mor. 


l * elf the mouth of he Rhone, ” at 
14 
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117 in particular the riots; from ike ſcarcity of breadz | 
had proceeded” io. ſuch lengths that the milithiy!were 
called out, and reteived the" order to fie? ſome or 
whom, comply ing wich that order, Red and worthiled 
great numbers of che people; and were theinſelves — | » 
ervelly maſſacred afterwards. GEMIAAH NM ANA 
complained of by the unit ipafity for His 
conduct on that 66eafioh, and bote. PHe altembihs 
to paciſy theſe alatming tumults, us obBiget! to order 
that ten millions of livres ſhould be ante fer 
intb the depintivent, "for the" puff of procuring an 
inflane fapply"of dom se?  ETTOP 15 e, 
Theſe diſotders were not loser Wy the provincex 
they raged as/violently at Paris.” A fermentation Had 
been occaſioned by a report that another plan was form. 
ing for the king's eſeupe ; this ſupieion vas certainly not 
altogether abſurd; for M. Deleffärt, the miniſter, bad 
orned to be aſſem by that tuo perſons hit tranſatled 
ſome private cond e cabinet, Which; tough te 
believed they were purely diplomatic, he had been kept 
ignorant of theiv nature. It was confeRtired! that this 
artful miniſter regue ſted to he kept ignoratt for his o] 
ſake. Beſore the commotibm had been any ed, which 
| this rumotiretl projett'6cealioned, ar iufürretton broke 
ont in ſevetal of the ſecrions of Patis, on ike” ground 
of the big pties of fgar Yd bite: & age ſtore. 
houſe, in the Fatxbbury St. Antöine, was burnt 45 , , 
he grounck; Another wal broke open by che poptitace, 
and the ſugat fold” but at the Tate of' twenty five lol 
the'pount; with tie coſlee in ptbportion. The ad. 
minillrators of te depa rungen 4 1 s, as well as hs i 
more Allan * 128 fte addremes 46 wht Allembiy, 
Pins BY Y | pray: 
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praying it to exert all its wiſdom io direſt and ſecond 
their patriotic efforts to fave the pay oem he ny 
nerou dangers with which it was threatened- 

To fill up the meaſure of national afflittion 8 
45 of St. Domingo was deſcribed to be in a ſtate of hor. 
rid diſtraftian. , In that part moſtly/inhabited by the 
French, there remained only! the Cape and Port au 
Prince, and theſe two cities, in which the White, plan. 
ters. had gaken Telges, ers ſi ne * thouſands 
of revolters. Vo NNCCT 

The Blacks aan plow 0 allen all the 
Whites. They ſtormed a camp, in which fifty.cight 
planters were maſſacred. They — whomloever 
they met, 10 209 them, nod, murdered. thoſe who fe-. 
fuſed. 5 JV 

1 They 4110 to W * the Whites 10 os 

ter one another, and to eat their fleſh,. The advanced 
| poſts of St. Domingo had been attacked, and the 
| Negroes bad; et npted to, fa And: ae 0 . ma · 
gazine. 

If, * bad „ in abi 3 pb _ 
city would have been blown up, but the plot was dil. 
covered, in time to prevent the cataſtrophe. Sar a6 
M. Briſſot auributed theſe enormities to _ uncon- 
; querable pride of the Whites, in ; obſlinately refuſing to 

admit the, people of colour to. the enjoyment of civil 
rights... | He ſaid, they had made inſurreflion a neceſſity, 
4 duty, The Whites were divided among themſelves. 
3 of the country, the; only true planters, were not 
averſe.t to rendering juſticeto the Mulatoes; the Whites 

ol the eny. wanted to domineer over bob. 
in qui ſo wretched a con- 
; 8 _ dition 
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Iicion as that of St. Domingo; the inſurreQions of 

which had been regarded with a kind of complacent 
eye by the Spaniards, under the hope, probably, that 
they might ultimately conduee to favour ſuch deſigns 
a5 the court of Madrid might think it politic to an : 
in the courſe of the expected rupture. 

' Notwithſtanding all this calamity. and diſorder, the 
patriots appeared more aſtoniſhed than diſmayed. The 
enemies of -the revolution, however, grew extremely 
bold ; they proclaimed openly their criminal hopes and 
expettations of a counter-revolution. Foreign powers 
fomented this approach to anarchy; that they might > 

have the better-pretence to interfere in the way of a fe- 
derative pa&t for dhe deſtruQion of rd deg the co- 
lour of reſtoring order. 

Difficulties had been Foun in "the way: of the mili- 

_ tary preparations; inſtead of promptitude and vigour, 
lardine ſs was diſcovered in every department of the ex. 
ecutiye power there was, in ſhort, no queſtion of the 
culpability of ſome of the miniſters—it was evident 
they wiſhed to give the enemies of Francs ne to pre- 
pare for war, | : 

Thin ASSEMBLY IMPEACHES THE MINISTER 

| DK; LESSART-. 


The national afſembly, ſtruck with the inert of 
the proceedings of miniſtry, and with a ſenſe of its own 
and the country's dangers, from the treachery which 
now became manifeſt; was about to tell the king, by 
an addreſs; that all the miniſters had loſt the the nation's 
confidence. This ſpirited meaſure produced an effett 
that no perſon would have conceived : it occaſioned 
-+WOL The > WET | one 
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one of the miniſtry to impeach the reſt. M. Briſſot wa, 

the perſon through whom the diſcovery was made. 1 
came out that M. Leſſart had been playing upon the 
national aſſembly, by provoking, on one ſide, the meſſage 
| ſent to the king the 25th of January; and, on the other, 
of exciting his majeſty's diſapproval thereof. The de. 
clamations contained in the emperor's letter againſt the 
patriotic ſocieties had been the work of M. Leſſart. 

The national aſſembly paſſed a decree of impeach. 
ment againſt him, and ſent him off inſtantly to Orleam, 
to be tried by the high tribunal, Wars was now fitting 
forthe diſpatch of bufineſs, 

M. NAR BONNE, the war miniſter, was FOR and 
M. Gz ave appointed in bis room. M. Duyoxr, the 
law miniſter, was alſo impeached in twenty articles, for 
dealing out a miniſterial juriſprudence inſtead of the 
conflitutional lau; for exerciſing undue ſeverity in 
ſome inſtances, and commuting capital puniſhments for 
twenty years impriſonment in others. The ſeals were 

put upon the papers of the other miniſter, and M. Nar- 
bonne was forbidden to withdraw from Paris till his ac- 
count ſhould be examined and approved. The king 
appointed M. Dumour1zk miniſter for foreign affairs, 
in the room of M. de Leffart; and as the miniſter of 
marine had refighed of himſelf, M. Lacosrs was ap- 
pointed in his place. Now it was that theſe intermittent 
theats, which particular and alarming incidents had occa- 
ſionod from time to time, grew into an ardent national 
35 amen into the remoteſt parts of the kingdom, 
The newly dilcovered treachery in the miniſtry bad 
funk the credit of the executive power ſo low, that it 

, was WY of ſcarcely. with decorum in the ſocieties, 


which 
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which were now. NG: in an inconceivable 
dee 
If any other concurrent e beſide ots 
which had been laid before the aſſembly, had been ne- 
ceſſary to prove the depth and extent of the conſpiracy, 
it was apparently offered by the recantation of the oaths 
of the prieſts in the Seine, Marne, and other depart- 
ments, who, almoſt to a man, had given up their liv- 
ings and curacies at the ſame time, and the day after 
the paſſing the decree of ſequeſtration of the pro. 
perty of the emigrants. Another tranſattion, too, put 
the treachery of Louis's miniſters out of all doubt ; for 
while they were amuſing the aſſembly with ſtories, of the 
deſire of the German princes to come to a good under- 
ſlanding again with France, and of their ordering the 
_ emigrants to quit their territories as ſoon as the roads 
_ ſhould be paſſable, a convention was ſigned, viz. on the 
28th of February, by count Col LoAEDO on the part 
of the emperor, and the BARON De Biscyorrswer- 
vp On that of the king of Pruſſia; wherein thoſe mi- 
niſters engage, in the names of their reſpettive maſters, 
to bring together a hundred and eighty thouſand effective 
men into the field. The fourth article contained in this 
convention was as follows : 
« IV. The two high contracting parties agree to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to reſtore to the crown of 
_ France the ancient rights and prerogatives which juſtly 
belong thereto, and for this purpoſe they will employ, 
as ſoon as the ſeaſon will permit, the following force. 
His Imperial majeſty and his allies engage to bring into 
the held one hundred and twenty thouſand effective 
850 TP 2 men, 
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men, and pie pruſſian majeſty and his allies engage to 


furniſh ſixty thouſand effective men, their contingent, 


in the army of the empire not included. Theſe troops 


to att as hereaſter ſhall be agreed upon between the par. 
lies, and to be paid by their reſpective ſovereigns; his | 
Imperial majeſty referving to himſelf the liberty of con. 

certing with his allies concerning the different quota to 


be furniſhed by each, as well as his Pruſſian majeſty to 


concert with his for the ſame purpoſe. If, contrary to 


all reaſonable expettation, this force ſhould prove inſuf- 


ficient, their Imperial and Pruſſian majeſties will further 


agree together on ſuch augmentation of . as wah 
be thought neceſſary.” 


From all this, the leaſt {AY ls 1 not oak of 


the deſign of the French miniſtry to blind the eyes of 


the nation, till the enemy ſhould be ready to fall upon it, 


and then, like Delilah with 8 n 10 5 out,“ ON 


Philiſtines are upon thee.” 
If ever a nation abe a e or FI at a 


foreign court, there certainly, was ſuch an one kept up 


by Auſtria at the palace of the Thuilleries. Two pa- 
triotic writers had undertaken to prove the delinquency | 
of this' Auſtrian committee before the bar of the national 
aſſembly; but the court influence was ſo much an 
overmatch for. that patriotic at that time, that the law 
miniſter was directed to proſecute them for calumny 


Their papers, which contained the documents of the 
treachery and conſpiracy, were ſeized by the minions 
of power, which diſabled them from bringing thc 
proofs home io the actuled, and they were ſenien- 


. to be imptiſaneg my One of thele pere. 
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cuted friends to liberty died of the diſtemper in the 
priſon of the chatelet, and the other is now one 75 the 
new members in the council of five hundred. 

The new war miniſter laid before the aſſembly a eſtos 
which had been tranſmitted through M. de Noailles, 
and which had implicated the ex-miniſter Narbonne; it 
was in fact directed to him; It adviſed, on the part of 
the agents of the princes, the preparing the ſound part 
of the nation (meaning the ariſtocratic) to provide for 
atling in concert with the true friends to their country, 
who, with the aſſiſtance of powerful allies, were coming — 
to reſcue France from the ignominious late it was in. 

M. Narbonne was called to the bar and examined; 
during which a moſt violent debate was kept up'in tho 
aſſembly. The court exerted itſelf in an uncoinmon 
degree, and, with the aid of a molt artful deſence, he 
was diſmiſſed, to the no imall bas Ag Pts of 99075 
enemies, 9 

During che debate on the enen whether there 
was room for impeaching M. Noailles, the king wrote 
a letter to the preſident, defiring him to inform the 
zſlembly that he had appointed M. FLEZURIEU precep- 
tor to his ſon (the dapphin), but the e th . over 
it to the order of the day. : 

Shortly after, M Noailles was aftually 0 
ſor an att of treaſon, in negletling to exatt, according 
to his orders, a categorical anſwer from the court of 
Vienna with reſpe& to the demand made to the em- 
peror as the head of the houſe of Auſtria, to withdraw 
thoſe troops from the low countries which ſurpaſſed the 
number ſtipulated for by treaty. The emperor Leo- 
Po II. was dead, and bis Are Francis II. ſhewed 

. a diſ- 


# 


a diſpoſition no leſs. hoſtile to the liberties of France, 
Theſe ſpirited meaſures. of che aſſembly againſt the 
king's faulty miniſters, brought the buſineſs of negocia- 
tion with the houſe of Auſtria to a ſpeedy iſſue. The 
war miniſter was again changed; and in four days after, 
the king repaired to the aſſembly, to lay before it the 
deciſion of his council; which was for war. After an 
attempt in two or three of the members to defer the ſub- 
cf, war againſt the houſe of Auſtria was reſolved on 
by a very large majority, in the following erer 5 


SKETCH OF THE | 


DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST THL KING or 
BOHEMIA AND HUNGARY. | 


6 T he national afſewbly, conſidering that the houſe 

of Auſtria, in defiance of the treaties which ſubſiſt be- 
' tween it and France, has given proteQtion to the French 
rebels who have emigrated into Germany ;—that it has 
formed a league with the other powers of Europe againſt 
the liberty and the independence of France that 
Francis II. king of Bohemia and Hungary, has, by his 
note of the 18th of March, refuſed to renounce that 
league; that he has reſuſed to put his troops, which 

are on the frontiers of France, on the peace eftabliſh- 
ment that he has even augmented their number; 
that he has formally infringed the ſovereignty of the 
French nation, by an open declaration that he would 
ſupport the pretenſions of the German princes, poſſel- 
ſionaries in Alſace, in their feudal claims, notwithſtand- 
ing France has conſtantly offered them a juſt and equi- 
table indemnification chat he has attempted by his 
note to divide the French citizens, and to arm them 

_ againſt one another ;—that, from his refuſal to anſwer 

„„ | the 
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e laſt diſpatches from che king there is no reſource left , 
for any negociations : from all theſe confiderations, the 
national aſſembly declares, that the condu&Q of the king 
of Bohemia and Hungary ine, to a formal _ 
claration of ar 

« The national aſſembly declares, that the French 
nation, faithful to the principles of its conftitution, 
which forbid it every kind of conqueſt, and from arm- 
ing againſt the liberty of any people, is now arming only 
for its own e its g ann and its fove- 
reignty. 

Seeing that the war into which it is forced; is not 
with nation againſt nation, but with the French people ; 
againſt the aggreſſion of a king, who aims at its de- 
ſtruction or its ſlavery, it declares, that the French will 
diſcriminate the propenty of foreigners, and that they 
will exerciſe the ſcourge of war on thoſe only who have 
provoked it; that Francs Aporrs, beforehand, as 

ber ſons, ALL TO WHO SHALL ABANDON THE 
COLOURS OF HER/ENEMIES, and that ſhe will favour 
THEIR ESTABLISHMENT in the Kingdom by every 
means in her power. | 

The national aſſembly, PRE on the king 5 
formal propofition, decrees, that WAR SHALL BE MADE 
by the French nation ugainlt the king of Bohemia and 

Hungary.“ | 

The readineſs with which the French abate upon 
the war, ſupplied the'place of much preparation. In 
leſs than fourteen days after hoſtilities were declared, 
the army in the north attacked their enemies in two 
of their ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands; where, how- 
ever, as is not unſrequently the caſe, an over eagerneſs 

| was 
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was found to be an impediment to ſucceſs; But 4s it; it 
intended in the remaining part of this Sketch to give af 
abridged ſummary of every campaign at the end of 
each year, no farther notice will be taken of the mi- 
| litary exploits of the French till the political incident, 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred ws; —_ tuo n 
have been detailed. . 6 
Events now rolled on with a apt eurtent: commo-. 
tion and alarm kept the inhabitants of all France, but 
3 thoſe of Paris, perpetually on the watch. 
As well as a fermentation from civil diſtractions within, 
the war began to apply a new heat from without; no 
wonder, therefore, that the mind of every Frenchman 
became inflamed. / A conſtitution had been delineated 
by the former aſſembly; its maintenance had been ſworn 
io by the preſent one; the king was placed at the head 
ol it, and yet he was ſuſpeQed of the, deſire and the 
deſign of ſeeing i it one day abandoned for the reſtora- 
tion of the ancient order of things. What could the pa- 
triots do ?—What would not the ariſtocrats attempt? 
Whatever diſtruſt there exiſted againſt the conſtitutional 
chief of the executive department, ſtill his prerogatives 
kept the prying. eye at a diſtance. Surrounded by 
wicked miniſters, devoted to his will and. their own 

” immediate intereſt, what miſchief might be not ſtill 
effected? It was not likely that the king would retam 
about his perſon thoſe miniſters whoſe opinions were 
found uncomplying with his own, and he had the power 
to change thoſe miniſters as. often as he pleaſed, He 
had diſmiſſed GRA, and choſen SERVA in his 
places RoLlano, however, was at this time miniſter 
of. the. home Napa and the patriots had an uh. 
bounded 
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hounded confidence in him. Kocuauazive: edn 


aſſembly, that Sardinia was preparing for war. The 


ing ſatisfation for an affront offered to the chargd 
| Joffaires, his predeceſſor; Roca ANA was a mart 
in years, of an inflexible temper, and of unerigaging 
manners. The young ſoldiers, who had taken up arms, 


not as a profeſſion, but rather as a duty, expeRted to 
find in their officers a ſuavity of diſpoſition. The 


cauſe was new;z\Was common to all; they hoped to find 


unnecefary rigour laid aſide, and that fraternity between 


the commander in chief and the private ſoldier would 
not be thought incompatible. The recruit was bettet 
| prepared for this ameliorated change in the warlike cas 

reer, than the veteran. A very unlucky event had oc- 
curred in the onſet of this campaign: an ariſtocratic ge- 


nere was beld in horror by the ſoldier; to be led to 


battle by ſuch a perſon, was conſidered as being led to 


laughter or captivity. From the unfavourable turn of 


the firſt bruſh with the foe, treachery vas made the 


pals-word through the ranks. Whether this was dons 


out of imprudent regard to the ſafety of this little army 


of defenders of their country, or out of a miſchievous 


deſign; which is more probable, to throw it into con- 


fuſion, the event was a complete rodt, and that was 


followed by the murder of the generals TyzoBALD 
Ditto, and A rn. ” he hated of their own 
ſoldiers. 

RocnhAMU EEA n not Hanes bimſelf there werg 


—* "OY to be gathered by carrying the war into "= | | 


1 keEvotution: © Ugh - 


his command juſt after the firſt defeat of the French 
before Tournay, and juſt as it was announced in the 
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enemy's country with high ſpirited and yet undiſcipline 
troops. He wiſhed to act on the defenſive only, and 
as that idea did not fall m gs the: ROD of the Ds 
he choſe to reſign. Fwy 
The cry againſt the Künne a was now leder 
; than ever. A denunciation from the municipality of $1, 
1 greatly corroborated the ſuſpicions. _ 
Ii was proved that M. LA TOT, the late intendant 
of the civil liſt, had been with ſeveral loaded coaches, 
containing thirty large bundles of papers, and had con- 
ſumed them in the oven of the royal china manufaftory 
at Seve, As this was done at the preciſe time that M. 
M. Cnanzor and BAZ IAE undertook! to. prove the ex- 
illence of this Auſtrian committee, no doubt was en. 
tertained that theſe were the papers which thoſe denuncia- 
tors had in their eye for the conviction of the parties 
concerned. M. Laporte was called to the bar of the 
aſſembly, and examined touching thoſe large bundles 
of paper, when he brought a bookſeller to ſay, that he 
had ſold M. Laporte thirty packages of books from 
London, which he underſtood were burnt, as having 
become uſeleſs. Here this enquiry dropped; for 
though the explanation of the ex-miniſter was made up 
of improbability, yet it could not be contradided. 
Had this affair of the Auſtrian committee been brought 
to open expoſure, it would, no doubt, have decided, 
on the fate of many of the perſons concerned, in the 
moſt ſummary manner. Suſpicion was now awake at 
all hours, and ſurveying all places. The king's guard 
was accuſed of inciviſm, and its chief officers declared 
t» be in a plot, wkich FRE waited for an eee 


to be ae e Ro Te: 
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protection of the Pariſian guards. M. Bx1s8 ac the 
chief of the king's d was PIER al che 


ſame time. . 20 : 


| | The officers of theſs ieee bad been b 
with thoſe in the royal hoſpital of invalids. The al- 


ſe mbly thought prope rto call the governor of that gar- 


riſon to the bar to anſwer interrogatories. His re- 
plies were far from ſatisfactory; and the aſſembly being 
convinced that a' new conſpi racy was. brewing, though 


its depth could not be ſounded, reſolved to order the 


colleting from each of the eighty-three departments. a 
>Ps, to make up twenty 


proportionate number of troo 
thouſand for the defence of Paris. * Tbe king refuſed 
to ſanction the decree, and by that condutt provoked 


the contemplation of a fourteenth of Jura in this yo, : 


Won that in the year eighty-· nine, Sh ear agfy 
It required no prophecy to foretel the icue of: all 
this The cauſe between the king and the people ap- 
peared hopeleſs to all hut the raſh or the weak. It 
was, however, not out of the limits of - poſſibility that 
an iſſue, much leſs diſaſtrous to Louis XVI. chan 
the one we have witneſſed, might have been obtained. 


But royalty, like a dazzling meteor, as long as it is not 


utterly extinguiſhed in darkneſs, is followed by infatu- 
ation. There are adventurers enough who are ever 
ready to join their ſtake to manarchy, however. deſpe- 


_ rate the hazard. They are flattered with the chance of 


greatly winning, or nobly loſing. If this unhappy mo- 
narch had POR the knowledge which he, affirmed he 


U 2 had 


A decree of the aſſembly diſpanded this corps, and 
put the King and the royal family proviſorily under the 
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| had acquired by his journey to 8 1 
there no doubt but that his friends, as they were 
willing to be thought, were the authors of his death, 
and of the major part of thoſe evils which were 
brought upon their country: Why did be not aft 
from himſelf? He ſa the breach between himſelf, 
and thoſe he had been accuſtomed to call his ſub. 
; Jets, was widening every day ; it was'yain, and we 
"muſt be vain, in any man in his ſituation, to expe 
to maintain an authority againſt public opinion. It is 
only public opinion which can give one individual an 
authority over the many, and to expett to employ that 
authority againſt ſuch an influence, would be like a 
madman uivoking- a gravitating power 10 keep himſelf 
from falling. But to purſue-the-progreſs re 
tion, and to mark the gradation of dar prince's ruin: 
It would ſeem-as if the impatience of Louis to exerciſe 
the darling prerogative he enjoyed, was .uncontroul- 
able. Before M. SVA had well fettled himſelf in 
the miniſtry, he received his congẽ. This -meaſure 
greatly alarmed and incenſed the aſſembly, for Servan 
was in high confidence. The aſſembly bad no thought 
of diſputing the right of the king to change his miniſters | 
46 oſten as his dreſs, but they wiſhed. to ſhew their 
ſenſe of the diſgrace put upon à popular miniſter by 
ſuch diſmiſfion; they therefore reſolved, that M. 82 
van going out of office, took with-him-the regret of 
the nation; they decreed alſo, that the declaration 
mould be ſent to the eighty-three departments. This 
_ decree alſo gave him leave to quit Paris as ſoon as he 
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he reſolution and decree had ſcarcely paſſed whe due 
forms, when the preſident. n the ns. m_ 
from the A „ 5 


64 3 ie ee „ 
4 deſire you to alem the aſſembly, has I hes 
juſt changed the miniſters at warf the home depart- 
ment, and .of public contributions. I have replaced | 
the two firſt by Meſſieurs Dumourier and Morgues. 

The third is not yet replaced. The miniſter of 
France to Deux Ponts (M. Laillac) ſhall ſucceed M. 
Dumourier in che miniſtry of foreign affairs. I am for 
the conſtitution; but I will alſo have order and execu 
tion in every woes erer v 1 a _— 
are en to that end. | 7 EI 


(Signed) m | 
- (Coumerſgned) | | Donanmaon, 


A Jeter foi M. Clayiere Was vont rene. intimating 
that he had received orders to deliver the portefeuille of 
the miniſtry of public taxation to M, Duranthon. 

Another was. read from. M. Rolland, ſtating, that 
by order of the king he had delivered to M. Morgues 
the portefeuille of the winiſter of the home department, 
He alſo ſent a copy of a letter which he had written to 
the king the Monday before. 

In that letter, which was alſo read, 6 Rolland 
declared to the king what an arduous taſk it was to 
ſpeak truths. to the throne ; he preſented him with a 
b of the revolution, nd ihe progrele. of the pub: 

pr... 

"oy warned the king, that j it was time freely to 2 

cg 


— 


2 


| Bee thoſe of his provogatives which the conſtitucion hag 


deſtroyed.— He warned him to n m en bor 
his rebellious kindred. 


He warned him to fanftion the 4 concenin 


the prieſts, and the raiſing of the twenty thouſand men, 


He declared to him, that a IE of this ice 
would bring on a civil war in France. 

He faid it was too late to recede; and . was no 
time to temporize. The revolution was effected in the 
mind; it would be finiſhed at the expence of blood, 


and be cemented by blood, if wiſdom prevented not 


is was the ſituation of Paris, and the relative fitu- 


| ations of the king and dt national aſſembly in 0. 


middle of the month of Jane. nit bo 

An approaching criſis was ae it was not aß 
cult to ſoretel the events. But the capital was full 
of ariſtocrats of every deſcription. Self intereſt had 
brought many of the emigrants home, under the appre- 
henſion of their eſtates and property being confiſcated. 
The dagger ſcene was ly again to be played off, 
and the camp of twenty thouſand men, which the 


aſſembly wiſhed to collett for an encampment round 


Paris, was calculated to awe thoſe who might be dit- 


_ poſed with a paricidal arm to ſtab the liberties of their 
country, out of revenge for the loſs of * _ or 


3 *, To 2 F * Fa. 


ſome more ſolid privilege. 
In che mutually jealous fituation the king and Allem 


bly ſtood towards each other, every circumſtance which 


appeared capable of admitting a ſiniſter conſtruftion, 
though in the remoteſt degree, irritated both parties. 
N king diſmiſſed the miniſters the people had moſt 

© conhdency 
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confidence in, and had ſelefted men lo fill their places 
whoſe views were ſuſpected :—when one of theſe in his 
official ſituation ſent a letier to the preſident, though 
concerning an affair of importance, the aſſembly would 
not attend to ihe letter, but paſſed to the order of the 
day, on the ground that no formal notification had been 
ſent of ſuch a perſon's appointment. It was then that 
the king announced the appointment of M. BZAulizu, 
one of the commiſſioners of accountability to the 
miniſtry of the Ns PRE whore of M. 
Clavier: 

On the en e Donovaraty himſelf mba 


war miniſter. He notified to the aſſembly the king's 


acceptance of his reſignation, and deſired leave to go 
to his poſt in the northern army as lieutenant-general. 


Hlis requeſt was acceded to with an apparent ſatisfac- 


tion on the part of the aſſembly. M. Chambonas filled 
up the vacancy. All three of the new miniſters repair. | 
ed to the aſſembly to pay their reſpeRts, but 1290 were 
very coolly received. 

Paris apprehended dunge from the king il 5 
to ſanction the decree for calling twenty thouſand men 
to forma camp in its neighbourhood. Not to ſeem 


diſmayed, however, a deputation from the ſeQions de- 


fired the attendance of ſome of the repreſentatives, 
while they planted the tree of liberty oppoſite the door 
of the aſſembly. To put the ariſtocracy out of coun- 
tenance, the, aſſembly decreed, that every department 
was authoriſed to burn all ſuch books and records as 
contained the males and n of che e 
nobility. 4 N Fo ; 

In a few minutes tac the above decree had paſſed, 


0 ten or THE 


| tbealſembly's was ſuddenly elefrifed; by a note us fo 
1 minen, law miniſter gs rat Sh 


48 « ; . 1 8 


64 1 have the eee ee eh 8 
king has juſt put the consT1TUTIONAL VETO to cer. 
tain of your decrees, in the ſormula of, ** The king will 
examine.” It is affixed, firſt, on the dectee of the 27th 
of May, 1792, which derermines the caſe and the forms 
of baniſhing the refraQtory prieſts; and, ſecondly, on 
the decree of the 8th of this month (June), importing 
that the armed force ſhall be augmented by twenty 
thouſand men, which ſhall nal near EF < on the 
24th of July next.” 

A member trade that a ta to "OR dot 
be noviied bus by an offical notice 6gned by the 

big 

The afſembly ordered: the notice 10 he depoſed 
als archives... | 
A As ſoon as the aſſembly nd recovered its ſurpriſe 

and ſhock from this meſſage, Which was regarded as a 
defiance (lince the king was not obliged to notify a re- 
. fuſal to give his aſſent to a decree), the municipality of 
Paris was ER to el cave Dd r ee of 


wn are pats too a to 61 a Selzadions this 

wardba-caſe with Louis x VI: He was not without thoſe 
exterior qualities which well befitted the drawing room ; 
but he was now on the open theatre of political conten- 
tion, expoſed to all the elements of the moral world, 


He was in a ſtorm which he knew not how to weather- 
a | . 8 x He 
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He lew for ſhelter where the greateſt. danger lay; he 
was ſurrounded by conduttors which drew the light- 
ning upon him: he ſhunned. the protection that alone 
could ſave him. If the people were uneaſy —were 
ſearful he might enſlave them by the undue exerciſe of 
a prerogative they had inveſted him with, he was un- 
vile, by a contumacious diſplay of it, to provoke them 
to wrelt it from him. The Pariſians and the national 
: aſſembly had much more apprehenſion from the king's 
adviſers, than from the king himſelf. La Fayette was 
now ranked among the number of thoſe adviſers. His 
deportment had been greatly changed of late. He was 
ſound continually in the queen's card parties, and heard 
to ſpeak with uncommon virulence of the Jacobins :;— 
that ſociety unqueſtionably contained many of the firlt 
charatters—many. of the beſt patriots in France it 
was, however, not a ſelect, but a popular club; and it is 
not ſurpriſing that, though the members ſhould all feel 
an equal ardour for the rights of man, ſome among them 
might not have the ſame command of the powers of 
reaſon to expreſs their patriotiſm, and enforce its ex- 
ample. Their: ſuſpicions, their reſentments, were car- 
ried ſometimes to lengths not to be juſtified. La 
Fayette had not judgment to contemplate the cauſe, nor 
generoſity to forgive the effet. Inſtead of appearing 
among them to convince them, he deſerved to be 
thought better of; he kept aloof—he blackened them 
altogether, He inſtituted and frequented another ſo- 
ciety, the Feuillans, in direct hoſtility to the Jacobins. 
He left bis army in ſight of the enemy, and came up 
to Paris to eradicate this club, although its roots and 
1s branches extended all over the French territory. 
Vol. II. „„ „ a 
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He threatened to march his army up to Paris for this 
purpoſe ; but as the aſſembly and the Jacobins were ſo in. 
timately connected, the members of one being alſo mem. 
bers of the other, the danger was regarded as common 


to both, The army of twenty thouſand men, which the 


king refuſed his ſanction to the raiſing of, were intended 
to be compoſed of patriots capable of counteraQting ſuch 
a deſign, which, conſidering the high military reputa. 
tion of this renegade general, was by no means deemed 
chimerical. This was the circumſtance above all others 
which brought the royal veto into abhorrence, and occa- 
| fioned the movement about to be ſpoken of: and 
though this movement did not effe the purpoſe at 
once for which it was planned, it nevertheleſs led to 
others, that in a ſhort time tied up the hand, fatally tied 
up the hand, which had fo . e retained wok ini. 
mical prerogative. 

La Fayette writ a letter to the national afſem. 
bly, which was read on the 18th of June by the preſs 
dent: It excited attention, ſuſpicion, and indignation. 
He claimed the liberty of ſpeech, and he exerciſed it 
vichout moderation. He attributed all the diſorders of 
France to the club of the Jacobins, and averred, that 
it uſurped all the powers of the people and of their 
repreſentatives. He denounced all its members, and 
faid he preſumed they thought themſelves ſacred, be- 
| Cauſe Leopold had made mention of them. He ad. 

viſed the aſſembly to att ſo that the royal power might 
remain untouched, calling it the guarantee of the con- 
ſtitution, and the ſpring of liberty. Several parts of the 
letter breathed ſentiments congenial to thoſe contained 
in the king's declarations when he fled to rages 
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and they were conſtrued in the way of an oblique me- 
 nace, This was enough ; the aſſembly was jealous of 
its authority; the people were jealous of their rights. 
I berefore, if this heretofore favourite of the people 
could not induce his ſoldiers to devote themſelves to 
bis will, he muſt fly his country, or be aſſuredly de- 
voted himſelf to popular rage. 

On the 19th, the day after La Fayettes letter bad 
been read in the aſſembly, the Walls of Paris were 
covered with placards againſt La Fayette and againſt 
the king: ſome of them went ſo far as to tell the aſſem- 
bly, that if they did not revoke the power which the 
veto gave the king, every member would be deemed 
an acceſlary to the enſlaving of the people, or the 
cauſe of all the violences. which the enraged people 
would be driven. to. The ſections were called toge- 
ther, and nine of them declared their committees per- 
manent, 

On the morning of 08 20th, great multitudes of 
armed citizens were: aſſembled in the gardens of the 


palace and its contiguous avenues. Although their 


demeanour was. peaceable, yet, as they were armed, 
they inſpired conſiderable terror to all in the chateau, and 
the municipality were, applied to immediately. A de- 
putation of this croud deſired to be admitted to addreſs 
the aſſembly ; it was not thought proper to refuſe the 
requeſt, though two members remarked on the impro- 
priety of admitting them armed. Having entered the 
aſſembly, they complained of the king's condut— 
declared they were ready to make uſe of all the means 


in their power to put the ſecond article of the Rights of 
X 2 5 Man 
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Man into execution, which authoriſes ” RESISTANCE ; 
TO OPPRESSION., 

This ſpeech was highly applauded by one part of the 
aſſembly, and the petivoners' were admitted to the 


ſitting. 


The citizens of the fauxbourg St. ct and St. 


Antoine entered ſoon aſter. The order of their march 


was directed by Meſſieurs St. Hurugues and Santerre; 
they filed off beſore the aſſembly, from one to half 
paſt three o'clock, to the ſound of martial muſic, 

In the interval between the morning and evening 


ſitting, the deputation which appeared before the al. 


ſembly went to the Thuilleries, and aſked to ſpeak to 
the king. The aſſembly being informed of this, de- 
creed, that the fitting ſhould not rife till public order 


and tranquillity were perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, and that a 


deputation, renewed every hour, ſhould attend the king, 
in order to ſce what was going forward. 

M. Is v ARD, an occular witneſs, announced, that he 
ſaw the king put on the cap of liberty, waving his hat, 


and crying out, Vive la nation; that M. Vergniaud had 


harangued the people, who had demanded of the king 
his ſanQtion to the decrees reſpetting the prieſts, the 


raiſing of twenty thouſand _ _ he recal of the 


diſcarded miniſters. 
Another member confirmed the nn of M. I.. 
nard, and added, that the king was perfectly calm and 


colleſted. He had affured them, that, ſurrounded by 


his people, be had nothing to fear, and requeſted it 


might be communicated to the e 1 641 how ſenſible 
be was of _-_ 2 bs 


That 
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That this movement was connived atꝭ nay, even 
| planned, by ſome part of the conſtituted authority, 
cannot be doubted, when the order and object of it 
are conſidered : above twenty thouſand armed men 
filed through the royal apartments, and no individual 
was hurt, no piece of furniture injured or diſplaced 
nor was any violence offered to force the wag to 78. 
nounce the prerogative of the veto. 

He was requeſted to lay its operations aſide with 
reſpe to thoſe decrees, which were conceived to in- 
volye the public ſafety and the people's liberties. At 
the inflance of Petion the mayor, who gave the crowd 
reaſon to believe their wiſhes would be complied dw. 
they diſperſed, and tranquillity was reſtored. DR 

Thus the apprehenſions of both parties, for the 
probable events of a day, commencing like that of Ws 
14th of July, 1789, ſubſided. 

But the people were not contented nor quiet; a wide 
ſpreading conſpiracy 2 the enemies to the new order 
of things was dreaded. The individuals in the arty 
writ up to their friends, that they were unneceſſarily 
harrafſed, that they were in want of neceſſaries, and 
that the ſupplies were witheld for ſecret and criminal 
purpoſes. The members, and particularly the orator 
of the Jacobins, recounted all theſe diſcouraging cir- 
cumſtances, and deſeribed the danger and the deſtiny 

ol their countrymen-as approaching faſt to a eriſis. 
member of the national afſemþly preſided that night at 
the club, which was ſo full that many thouſands of 
citizens were obliged to wait without the tribunes. He 

aid it was for the real lovers of their country to prove, 
that the demolitiqn of the baſtille was not the effect of a 
tranſitory 
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tranſitory emotion only: they muſt prove to their ene. 
mies, that a ſettled love of liberty had determined them 
10 enjoy their rights, or ſhed their laſt drop of blood. 
This fpcech, of conſiderable length, was printed and 
diſperſed throughout France, with the name of the 
member who pronounced it. It was complained of in 
the aſſembly, but its circulation was encreaſed thereby; 
and in this manner, it may be ſaid, this celebrated ſo- 
ciety neuolutioned France. 

The national aſſembly, which, n contradiclion, 
received great impulſion from the Jacobin ſociety, a 
Vell as from petitions, manifeſted a more decided oppo. 

fition than ever to the executive power. Being equally 
zealous of the generals with the armies, it was forced 10 
be more complaiſant to the people; and indeed, where 
could its devotion be better placed than whence it 
drew its authority? 
M. Gzns0nNwNs, ſeeing the danger faſt approaching 
moved the afſembly to renounce legiſlation, and give 
their time up wholly to provide for the external and 
internal defence of the kingdom. Juſt before this 
motion was made, Luckner had written a letter to the 
aſſembly, in the ſtile of a reprimand for what had hap- 
pened, terming it a ſcandalous outrage. Being called 
10 account for this letter ſome time after, he exculed 
himſelf, by ſaying be was inſtigated by La Fayette to 
ſend it, and that, not being a perfe& maſter of ihe 
French, it had been penned by another hand. 
Petitions were now ſent, ſigned, to the aſſembly for 
depoſing the king. Taxvrtor, a member of the afſem- 
bly, moved for the diſmiſſal of the commander of the 


Pariſian guards, and for the re-forming the national 
| guards 


FEE 
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at of the departments. The court ſoon found that 
the objekt of the people's aſſembling on the aoth of 
[une was not loſt ſight of. The king gave his nene 
to the forming forty- two new battalions, as a compre 
miſe for the twenty thouſand required before; but it 
did not anſwer the purpoſe of a compromiſe. It was 
Louis's invariable rule to e Seesen we it FOE 
to be ſuch. FM 

It is a e ee not to 0 net us Ver. 
aiſles, the former reſidence of the king, and where his 
chief palace was fituated, diſtinguiſhed itſelf in a re. 
markable manner in the cauſe of liberty. A deputa; 
tion of four hundred and ninety- three citizens from that 
place preſented a petition, on the 14thof July, in which 
they prayed for a decree of impeachment againſt La 
Fayette; and the diſmiſſal of the direQor of the depart- 
ment of Seine and Oiſe, whom they denounced: as the 
_ cauſe of an addreſs to the z 5 m events was 
the 20th of anna i | 


A NEW TRIBUNAL IN THE THUILLERISS.. 


The 1 of @ great Fermentation in the National 
Aſembly. 
3 A en national afſembly, on Pas 5 0 of 
July, denounced a newly-erefted tribunal in the palace 
of the Thuilleries, which, he ſaid, was darker, and of a 
| more ſanguinary nature than the Star Chamber in Eng- 
land. He informed the aſſembly, that two jultices of 
the peace, at the inſtance of the executive power, had 
ilſued a warrant to bring Meſſieurs Petion and Manuel 
beſore hem. “ You know (ſaid he) that . bo- 
dies 
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dies are interdifted from iſſuing ſuch 8 againſt 
municipalities on account of their functions, unleſs they 

have an order from the director; and in caſe the 8 
tor ſhall have given ſuch an order, it ſtill does not be- 
long to juſtices of the peace to execute it. If the di. 
rector of Paris bad found the mayor really culpable, he 
ought to have proſecuted him before the tribunal of 


Paris, under the direction of the king's commiſſioner,” 
He therefore moved, that the executive power ſhould 


render an account of that violation of the law the next 
morning, and that the affembly ſhould, at the ſame time, 
puniſh the director and the juſtices of the peace. 

Another member obſerved, that the buſineſs was not 
ſimply an uſurpation of functions, which, in the buſineſs 
of M. Petion, were prohibited. - Juſtices of the peace, 
who, not being authoriſed to act from a reſolution of 
the direQtor till it had been reviſed by the two ſuperior 
authorities, the king and the aſſembly, were doubly 
prevaricators. It was not enough that the aſſembly 
ſhould command a detail of whatever concerned Mel. 
Petion and Manuel, it was abſolutely expedient that 
the executive power ſhould render an account of that 
TRIBUNAL Or BLOOD eſtabliſhed in the caſtle of the 
Thuilleries, „Is it not horrible (ſaid he) that in ihe 
fourth year of liberty juſtices of the peace ſhould eſta. 
bliſh their tribunal in the king's palace, when they durlt 
not attempt it even under the ancient t govern- 


ment.“ 


1. extraordinary nod end ente el exertion of 
authority in carrying the mayor and procureur ſyndic 


{recorder) before this tribunal, occaſioned great agits- 
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tion in the aſſembly, cowhom it was communicated that 
thirty warrants were ready to be ve: on as _ 
members of the legiſlature, ME 
The aſſembly feeling its danger, nen its dung 
anent, and it did not ſeparate that night, 
Ie king had again changed his law miniſter for 
M. Dzjouv, and to this new counſellor was imputed 
his raſhneſs in diſmiſſing the mayor from his ser 
lle ſent the e. a note to _ pgs e 


(s Ma. Pa Ex S1 nan; 


a I have ordered the Annen Ame 4 to e to 
the national aſſembly,” according to article VIII. of 
ſeftion 2. of chapter 4. of the conſtitution, the procla« 
mation I have made on the reſolution of the depart- 
ment, importing the proviſional ſuſpenſion of the 
| mojo and pris the ER of the Epagggpre of Paris. 
e (Signed) Lobe. 

Case) D ere 

Then nündnsh 4 afembly; aſter bark! a report from 
the extraordinary commiſſion of twelve members, de- 
clared the ſuſpenſion fo pronounced to be taken off. 
Thus the executive and legiſlative power began to aft 
in direct hoſtility. A dreadful efighgernent 5 d 
behind to put an end to that warfare. 

While a member of the afſembly was dete upon 
the malignity and tardineſs of the executive power 
vith reſpett to the military operations, the miniſter for 
foreign affairs announced the match of the Pruſſian⸗ 
againſt the French nation, as alſo the treaſonable pro- 
cceding of the king's two brothers, to raiſe in France, 
ENDL 4h: | Y by 
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Iſs 


8 of agents, a loan ſor carrying on their TY 
deſigns. The inſtrument of this loan purported, that 
the war was to be carried on for the. n deere 
dom and oſ che king. PUTS 53) 

The loan was actually e i 110 50 king's name, 


1 revenues of the n were given in ſe. 


curity. It might be imagined by ſome, that ſuch a 
project would have been ſcouted in the outſet; but that 
was not the caſe, for by means of M. CALON NE, who 
was well acquainted with the monied men proper to be 
applied to, a conſiderable ſum was raiſed through the 
fieur Lavery, at-I'Orient,..and the abbe Porss0x1en, 
his co. operator. I Je eee ages au- 
mene % % „ fel DATE 
The king was next mouth bl vickud Pi 
| FAO the conſtitution, by not communicating as from 
| himſelf: the new imminent hoſtility with which France 
was threatened. Pruſſia had marched fifty. two thou- 
ſand troops to the frontiers... This notification had 
been made to the aſſembly by the war miniſter only. 
The king, willing to repair the omiſſion, ſent word io 
the aſſembly the next day, when it reſolved, that the 
king had, violated, the form of the conſtitution; but 
med to. the order of the day on the meſſage. 
The aſſembly, and indeed all France ſaw the a; 
ful —— to which the, diſputes between the legiſla- 
fixe owers were about to reduce the 
| country. 3 its efforts againſt che common 
Enemy. It was then hat a propoſition of reconcilia- 
tion was wade by M. La Mounzxrz, the biſhop ol 
_ Lyons, 14 5 greatly,/ flauered the friends. of order. 
He firlt aſcendec the tribune of the 1 e 5 
. No 

va Y 


t. No diſſention is irremediable except that between 
good and bad men. It depends entirely upon” you, 
gentlemen, to prepare yourſelves for a moment very pre- 


cious to ſenſible minds. One part of the aſſembly ac. 


cuſes the other with the deſign of overturning the mo- 


narchy, and of forming a republic; on the other ſide, 


the minds of the people are irritated 1580 the ae 4 
a plan for two houſes of aſſembly. p. 

« Gentleinen, let us renounce, by an e Ba 
oath, both the idea of a republic and of two houſes of 
aſſembly; let us ſwear to have but one mind, but one 
heart; let us ſwear this, and the country is ſaved.” 


The biſhop's well meant propoſition produced a ſhort- 


lived truce. The king went to the aſſembly to n 


his ſalisfaction at this union. He then ſaid, . 


I have long ſince deſired this re-· union; it is TON 


ing to my wiſhes—the king and the nation are but one. 


We will all unite in defence of liberty and the conſti- 


tution. 
The conſtitution is the point at which we muſt 


nll; we ought all to love it, ane. 4 n e con- 
tinue to ſet the example,” | „ fi 


THE SIX MINISTERS RESIGN. be 


A few days, however, proved chat this bo 
of union and harmony was illuſive; it reſembled 
the abſence of pain procured by an opiate. The 
diſtemper was deep rooted: the patient awoke only 
to new horrors; two hundred thouſand of the beſt 
diſciplined troops in Europe were at the doors of. the 


kingdom, and only one hundred and-eighty thouſand - 
nn ill armed, and ill provided ſoldiers to 
2 & ſtop 
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miniſtry were called to the bar of the aſſembly, and ex. 
amined touching the treaſonable Glence which had been 
obſeryed on the ſtate of the country, and the advance. 
ment of its enemies, and particularly on the oppoſition 
made by the executive power to the encreaſing the num. 
ber of troops ſor its defence. They could give no ſa. · 
tis fabtory anſwer, but contented themſelves with con. 
feſſing the evil was too great for their capacities to re- 
move, deſiring permiſſion to reſign. After an energe- 
tic ſpeech of a patriotic member, ſhewing the ineffici. 
ency of oppoſing formidable hoſtile powers with a 
few troops by detail, he propoſed the whole countty 
ſhould be called to arms by a declaration of its dan- 
gers. Give the enemy (ſaid he) a GRAND AI. 
VEILLE, by awakening the ſons of freedom, you vill 
ſpare the loſs of much blood by eee, e the ooh 

mk amen immediately eee 


5 TT COUNTRY. IN. ' DANGER. 


6 It was at the ſame time decreed, that an addreſy 
ſhould be {ent to the ame, and one to the citizens in 
eneral. 
The king had ſaid, when returned from his elope- 
ment, that it was not poſſible in a palace to know the 
diſpoſitions of a people. Why then did he not enquire 
Foncerning them in the fete which had juſt taken place 
in commemoration of the taking of the baſtille? He 
would have learned the cauſe of his loſing the affection 
of 'the citizens he would have diſcovered the 'only 
een x. recovering it. The obſerving a change in 
heir ſentimente, might ny v nee a e in his 
EH vay 
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way of thinking and ating. - Inſtead of Vue le ro, 

which had before echoed 700 re-echoed from every 
part of the Champ de Mars, the exclamation on the 
altar of liberty on the 14th of July, in this year, wasz 
Vive la nation. He would have heard of the exe: 
crations againſt his favourites, and complaints of the 
unſalutary exerciſe of the veto. He might, from all 
this, have been diſpoſed to conſult the wiſhes and the 
wants of the majority of the nation, and have made him. 
ſelf the moſt diſtinguiſned among the chief magiſtrates 
of empires by contributing to the people's gratification; = 

The reſignation of the whole miniſtry at once may 
eaſily be conceived to have made an uncommon im- 
preſſion upon the aſſembly and the people. Many 
were alarmed for the confuſion ſuch a ſudden event 
might occaſion in the government, and the interruption _ 
which muſt neceſſarily take pate NE Fore meaſures bog 
8 or half executed. 

This reſignation of all the minifters en ſhewed 
alſo the unwillingneſs in each individual to ſuſtain his 
mare of the reſponſibility, and offered one of thoſe cir- 
| eymſtantial proofs almoſt"equal to a poſitive one that 
the views of the court were oppoſed to thoſe of the 
legillature. In this critical poſition the aſſembly re- 
| ſolved to hold their fittings mornings and evenings; ſa 
| that, with ſhort intęrmiſſions from the neceſſity of re- 
freſhment, it may be ſaid that, from the 23d of July to 
the day of the afſembly's OT the mENPS's fat i. in 
legiſlation day and night. 8 

be national aſſembly, About any Faithful lem 
eation with the executive power, conſidered itſelf in 
ar the ſame ſituation as the conſtituent aſſembly 

en 


874 meren OFTHE 4 
vhen in the tennis court, ſurrounded by the mercenary 
| troops and officers devoted tothe court. Although the 
king's body guards had. been re-formed, and a new 
corps rajſed in its room, yet a great many of the former 
had been inrolled in che latter; and the court was fre 
quented more than ever by thoſe perſons who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſor their diſaffection to the- conſtitution; 
a great number of perſons in ſoldier's dreſſes were ob. 
ſerved to go armed into the palace, and to come out un- 
armed, by which it was concluded a collection of arms 
was making there for ſome unjuſtifiable uſe. . 
The aſſembly ſaw iis ſafety no where but in 'the peo- 
pie. It called upon the heroes of the baſtille—upan 
the French guards which ſo eſſentially: ſerved the revo- 
lution on the firlt of June, 4789, in refuſing to obey 
the mandates of arbitrary. power, and. taking part with 
the people, as well as upon all thoſe officers, non- 
commiſſioned officers, ſoldiers, and gunners, when in- 
vited under the banners of liberty, on the 12th of July, 
to come and honourably.inſcribe their names in a re. 
giſter to be apened for that purpoſe. Eyery munici- 
pality in the kingdom was allo required to arm and 
equip, with all poſſible haſte, as many voluntcers as 
poſſible, to aſſiſt and expedite their marching to the 
frontiers hy companies, if not by battalions, decrecing, 
that in ſo doing, they would deſerve well of their coun 
try. Four thouſand men enrolled themſelves in Paris the 
firſt two days, and great numbers followed their ex- 
ample in every part of France. The manufattory for 
arms at Moulins was put. into immediate ativity, and 
the cannon ſounderies were. not Jeſs, diligent on their 
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| Now came addreſſes from various municipalities:and 
bis to 2 the executive power. The ſeQion 
of Montmartre went ſo far as to declare, that in full 
committee the preceding evening, it had OI 
5 . to acknowledge or obey its authority. 
An alarming conſpiracy was detected eee in 
Fon ſouthern departments: the camp at jales was 
proved to have been formed for counter revolutionary 
purpoſes, and upon M. Duſſailant, the prime conſpira - 
tor, were found papers which put the matter out of all 
doubt, and laid open a moſt extenſive plot. The ene- 
mies without, had concerted a regular ſcheme ſof com- 
pletipg their project, by indicating the preciſe time 
when operations in TROY ag rat _ Ree frond: 
be commenced; e e i e. 
The duke of Wende us m 
generaliſſimo of the combined forces of the emperor 
and of the king of Pruſſia, were to open the firſt _—_— 
by a bombaſtical prologue,” under the name of a ma- 
nifeſto. In this ſingular prodaQtion he threatens, with 
the weight of his vengeance; all ſuch as ſhould» im- 
pede or annoy the march of his army. a OT 
article contains this remarkable threat : a: 
* The inhabitants of cities, towns, or villages wh : 
ſhall dare to defend themſelves againſt the troops of 


their Imperial and royal majeſties, and fire upon them 


either in the open country, or from the windows, doors, 
or other openings of their houſes, ſhall be puniſhed on 
'he ſpot with all the rigour of martial Jaw; and their 


houſes ſnall be pulled don of burnt :?: 


be eighth/-article runs thus: „ The city of paris 


nd al its inhabitants, without diſtinion, ſhall be 
bound, | 


— Gt” e 
7 P * _ 
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bound, ue the ſmalleſt delay, bbs fubmit to the 
king, to ſet him at full and perſett liberty, and ſecure 
to him, as alſo to all the royal perſons of his family, 
the inviolability and reſpeA which, according to the 
laws of nature and of nations, are due from ſubjefts to 
their ſovereigns; their Imperial and royal majeſtic, 
declaring, that all the members of the national aſſembly, 
of the departments, diſtrifts, municipalities, nationa} 
guards, juſtices of the peace, and all other perſons 
whatſoever, ſhall be anſwerable with their lives and 
fortunes for all events; tried 5 martial law, and pu- 
niſhed without hopes of pardon: their ſaid majeſties 
ſurther declaring, upon the i won p of an 
emperor and of a king, That if the palace of the 
Thuillerits ſhall be forced or inſulted, if the leaſt vio- 
lence, the leaſt outrage ſhall be offered to their ma- 
jeſties the king and queen, or the royal family; if pro · 
_ viſion ſhall not be made immediately for their ſafety, 
their preſervation, and their liberty, they will take a 
ſignal and memorable vengeance, by delivering up 
te city of Paris to military execution and complete 
| ſubverſion: and the revolters, who ſhall have given 
occaſion for ſuch ene to the: Juſt ee 

their crimes.” - 
- Notwithſtanding hos dung ad oedfcoibing to the 
people of France what they ſhould do, this uncommon 
proclamation ſets out by declaring, that it is not in- 


_ tended by their majeſties to make e eee or to in- 


terfere with the government of France. 

If it had been the wiſh of the royal e to irri- 
tate the French people to commit a violence upon the 
fe of the perſon whoſe cauſe they would be gt 
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to have defended, they could not have diftated a paper | 
better calculated for the purpoſe. _ 

The people were confirmed by this p in 
their ſuſpicions of the concerted arrangement; they 
aw in this meaſure the reaſon why the frontiers had 
been left expoſed, and the levies of troops retarded. 
The whole country was inflamed with rage and indig · 
nation. Numerous addreſſes flowed-into the aſſembly 
from the heads of cities, aſſuring the repreſentatives 
that they would haſten the equipment of the young men 
do the frontiers, and that they themſelves reſolved to 

| nally round the aſſembly in the moment of danger; and 
that if it ſhould fall in the cauſe of liberty, they would 
ſhare with it one common grave with them. Although 
the fa of the conſpiracy of the internal enemies of 
France with her external did not offer thoſe cor- 
roborative proofs which ould enable the Membly to 
expoſe the whole together to the people, and puniſh 
the traitors, yet every diſcerning perſon ſaw it. The 
miniſters, when they reſigned, evinced it; the men the 
king applied to, to fill their vacancies, ſaw it; the 
king was eight days before be could ſupply. four of 
thoſe vacanciegto his mind. 

General MonTesgQU1ou was MS of the in- 
tention of letting the enemy into France by the ſouthy 
while another body were to penetrate by the north. 
Lyons, which was ſtrongly tainted with ariſtocracy 
was to facilitate the deſign. When general CusTing 
went to the command of Landau, he rode into the town 
through a breach of the wall, which he ſaid was large 
enough to admit of forty horſgs abreaſt. The diſco» 

very at che Jales camp, with & expoſing the papers 

Dl gs . Za found 
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found upon the traitors, fruſtrated this part of the 
project, The revenge taken upon theſe enemies of 
liberty and their country was ſummary and dreadful; 
ſearce any of the. delinquents remained to be ſent t9 
Orleans. Above a hundred perſons of diſtinction were 
put to death by the people, who had been exaſperated 
to an extreme degree by the ſlaughter made among 
them at the caſtle of Bannes, near that place, in which 
the counter-reyolutioniſts had taken refuge, but which, 
after an irregular ſiege, had ſurrendered. 
"Upon the diſcovery of this alarming affair, and the 
proof that numbers of officers of rank had commiſſions 
in their pockets from the emigrated princes, while they 
retained commands in France, the patriots of the 
ſouth entertained the greateſt fears for the exiſtence of 
the convention. Marſeilles, which contained more 
of a republicay ſpirit than any other city, except the 
metropolis, ſent up a corps of refolute ſoldiers to fed:- 
rate, as it was ſaid, with their brothers, the Pariſians. 
The king's miniſters grew unealy at the ſtay of theſe 
troops in that city, and would fain have removed them; 
but the patriots feeling themſelves protetted by their 
preſence, and ſeeing that upon a caſe of neceſſity they 
could depend upon them, contrived means to detain 
them. They were not diſappointed in the opinion 
they had formed of the Marſeilleſe. In more than one 
quarrel with 'the guards, they came off victors, and 
lowered the tone of their adverſaries, though ſeveral 
were killed on both ſides. On the memorable 10th of 
| Auguſt, which followed ſo ſoon after, they diſlin. 
guiſhed themſelves in a ſurpriſing manner by their in. 
e againſt the Swils; and 0 . federates of 
Marſeilles 
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Marſcilles may be aſcribed. the PIR in the 

Jatriotic ſcale of force... 

Throughout the whole e its cond FM at 
particular periods, been accelerated or retarded by the 
accifion of ſome one event, which, in ſuſpence, fixed 
che eyes and engaged the attention of both parties. | 
At theſe. periods ſome. one or more reputed. patriots 
may be diſcovered to have ſtopped in their progress, 
and to have been diſpoſed to command the revolution 
to ſtop, as it were. Thele perſonages, however, have 
been obliged to get uf of its way, or have been run 


down. La Fayette became ſtationary on the day of 


the king's intended journey to St; Cloud. It was on 
that occaſion he told the people, for the firſt time, that 
they were in the wrong. In the progreſs of a revolu- 
tion, if a man ſtands ſtill, he is every day farther off, and 
this was certainly the caſe with this Americo-Gallican 
general: the leſs he was with the people, the more he 
was with the king. His condemning the populace: was 
the bell paſſport to court favour; and thence it was 
that he was ſeen ſo often in the palace, and 50 iow 3 
in the crowd. Th 
| lt is one of tne, e e that *s "8 moſt; intimate 
| friends have been at a loſs to explain, that he who had 
been educated in the republican ſchool of America, 
and the affociate with WASHINGTON and PAIN, 
mould be the foremoſt to eſtabliſh the Feuillans club 
for the ſupport of Monarcuy. _ — 
He might, at the preciſe time of pa we are e ſpeak: 
ing, be conſidered the limited monarchy general, con- 
tending againſt the republican chiefs. The odds were 
great; but the conteſt ſuited the valour and a | 
„ 
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of the hers; Te burt ned it him web be left 
his camp expreſsly to ſurvey his antagoniſts, and take 
his meaſures. This viſit the more arouſed his enemies; 
is brought up the ſubjett of his former letter, and his 
petition to the aſſembly, in which he ſaid his army 
joined with him in ſentiment. The commiſſion of 
twelve were direfled to make a report on his conduf, 
The reporter, in the name of the commiſſion, ſaid, the 
matters referred to them had _ ho riſc 15 two Important 
queſtions; - 
„„ iſt, Whether the chiefs of * A force can 
preſent petitions reſpeAing their own private intereſts? 
„ ad, Whether the condutt of M. la * be cri. 
minal, or only reprehenſible p. 5 
Already (ſaid he) have the commiſſion made their 
report, and propoſed a yu! of degree: on the ff of the 
two queſtions. 

# I am come this fi to announce they determina- 
tion on the ſecond, and the motives on which they have 
founded that opinion. It is, doubtleſs, dangerous to 
fee commanders of armies addreſs petitions, which they 
can render formygable by the appearance of their forces, 
and which, in conſequence, by an abuſe of their power, 

may become orders for thoſe of the authorities to whom 
ſuch petitions ſhall be addreſſed. But the conſtitution, 
and the Jaws made with reſpett to the right of petition- 
ing, had fixed no limits to the exerciſe of that right. By 
the declaration of the Rights of Man, no citizen can be 
tried and condemned but by virtue of a law anterior to 
the crime; from that the commiſſion examining ma- 
turely the conduQ of M. la Fayette, ſee nothing in it 
rm" to wy poltive law. Grounded on theſe cop- 
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 fderations, and on that eſpecially, that it does not be- 
| Jong to them to ſcrutinize the intentions which might 
have determined the condud of the general, it is their 
inion that the aſſembly ought to employ themſelves 
only in diſcuſſing the plan of a law e to ! in 
one of the preceding littings,” 

The aſſembly, however, was not diſpoſed to ſhew 
him ſo much favour as the commiſſion had done; for 
the propoſition whether he ſhould be impeached was 
agitated in it during two days, when it was very doubt- 
ſul which way it might be decided. His moſt power- 


He told the aſſembly in his accuſation, that he was come 
to pull down the idol which he had long worſhipped; 
and that he ſhould for ever reproach himſelf with have 
ing been the adherent and admirer of the moſt perfi- 
dious of men, if he could not conſole himſelf with the 
thought, that the publicity of his ſentiments would ex- 
piate his error. He enumerated the hn e's VO 
him, and then ſaid, 

Let me not be told of the diforders which way 
ariſe in the army from the proſcription of its general; 
it would be an inſult to the ſoldier- citizens. They 
know they had a country before you gave them a chief; 
they know they were free before they were commanded. 
The legiflature'diſhonours itſelf, if it ſees any thing but 
theſe principles, Wherever theſe principles recede, 
there is nothing but anarchy and diſſolution. Let us 
not diſplay with lying pomp the ſervices formerly ren- 
dered to liberty by the hero of the two worids, Baſe 
idolaters | becauſe you thought once you were throwing 
incenſe on a givinity, oY you PRs to bow be. 
3 forg 


ful adverſary was M. LasouRce, his former friend. 
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fore it, ſeeing it is nothing but an 1 When you 
_ puniſhed the ſoldiers who, had rendered themſelves cy]. 
pable at Tournay, at Mons, and at Neubriſſac, did you 
| viliwate the fatigues they had formerly, endured, the 
dangers they had brayed, the wounds they had received, 
the enemies they had conquered? And though it were 
irue that Manlius had fayed the capital—if Manlius had 
betrayed his country, ought he the leſs to be hurled 
from the Tarpeian rock? La Fayette has not had the 
_ HONOUR to fave. big uni, and he 10 had the BAM 
x£88 to betray it.“ we 
This queſtion. of impeachment, ©. nan to the | 
Sonnet, as well as to the other parties, was decided in fi. 
vour of the general by a confiderable majority. 
Ia Fayette was now loſt, unleſs the court ſhould tri. 
umph. It was bis deſire and his intereſt to give it al 
his ſupport : that all, however, amounted to but little, 
The views, the paſſions, the intereſts of individuals pro- 
_ duced but little effect on the whole nation; the revolu. 
tion had already created or brought forward too many 
great men to allow the people to be dazzled by one. 
The age of Cæſars, Pompeys, Cromwells, and Monks, 
Vas nearly run out. A trial of ſtrength was now to be 
made. La Fayette and the court had no time to loſe; 
their adverſaries were in the ſame ſituation: the particy 
therefore, prepared for baule; the 1 of — 
| Rrought the matter to iſſue. 


$4 
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The author propoſed to have given the war part 
- this hiſtory by diſtiat campaigns at the end of each 
year; but, on ä * the civil and po- 
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litical parts of the revolution are blended together, it 
was found ſcarce praQticable to obſerve that rule. The 
| proceedings of the army up to the 10th of Auguſt, are 
introduce: therefore, in this place, as they will be ſound 
to explain and elucidate the cauſes of one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed events accompanying the revolution. It 
is impoſſible to avoid. mentioning the ſame actors, and 
ſometimes the ſame akt, in different places; ſince, in 
the early part of this grand ſcene, legifſators became ge- 
nerals, and generals politicians. —Unneceffary repeti- 
tions wi NOVEVer be avoided wh fin pollible care. : 


THE WAR. 


The treaty of Pilnitz began now to Ste its effefls, 
and a war, which humanity will long lament in tears of 
blood, had been reſolved upon. The philoſopher and the 
mechanic had embraced the French revolution with the 
moſt ardent enthufiafin ; the one enjoyed, in anticipation, 
the benefits arifing from mild and equal laws, whilſt the 
other expekled foon to reap the fruits of his labour, too 
long the prey of defigning men. As far back as it is 
poſſible to trace the hiſtory of man, we find him imbtu- 
ing his hands in the blood of his brother. But the po- 
litical creed had completely changed, and it was thought 
the ſhuttle and the ſpade would have ſuperſeded the din 
of arms, — Alas, how deluſive are human hopes! 

The troops on the frontiers, with the garriſons, amount 
ed to one hundred and fiſty thouſand effective men, and 
were divided into three diſtin armies, but To contri- 
ved as to ałi in concert, and ſuccour one another in caſe 
of neceſſity, M. Rochambeau, whole head quarters 
wcre at Valcnclenies, commanded the army of the north, 
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La Fayette that of the centre, which was ſtationed op- 
poſite the electorate of Treves, and Luckner that of 
the Rhine, whoſe head quarters were at Straſburg, 
The executive power wiſhed the armies to remain 
inaktive; but the national aſſembly, and, above all, the 
citizens of Paris, were impatient of delay, and called 
aloud for an invaſion of the low countries. The Bel- 
gians, wearied with the oppreſſions of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and eager to taſte that liberty for which their an- 
ceſtors were ſo renowned, kept up a correſpondence 
with the leaders of the French revolution, and particu- 
larly with a committee of their own countrymen who 
fat at Paris, They aſſured the French, that the inhabitants 
would receive them with open arms, and were anxiouſly 
waiting for an opportunity to extricate themſelves from 
the ſhackles of deſpotiſm. 
The army was in want of every thing neceſſary for 
the campaign; they had neither ammunition, cloathing, 
nor magazines when count Dillon ſat out from Liſle on 
the 28th of April, at the head of four thouſand men, 
with an intention of making himſelf maſter of Tournay. 
M. Carle led another detachment againſt Furnes. The 
obje( of theſe different movements was to divide the 
forces of the enemy, whilſt general Biron direQed his 


march to Mons. 


| Cunt Dillon appeared before Tournay early in | the 

morning of the 29th; but the Auſtrians were informed 
of his deſign before he left Liſle, and, inſtead of ſurpriſ- 
ing them, he found them drawn up in order of battle. 
As ſoon as the French ſaw the enemy, ſome Auſtrian 
ſpies and prieſts, habited as national guards, were the 


brit to ſpread hs alarm, crying 32 that they were be- 
| trayed; 
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tray 1 ; a panic ſeized. the army, the ranks were brokenz 
and the ſoldiers threw down their arms, flying in great 
diſorder to Liſle. The garriſon, as well as the inhabi - 
tants, were in the greateſt alarm, and every moment ex- 
petted the Auſtrians at their gates. Suſpetting the con- 
duct of Dillon, and whilſt their minds were filled with 
reſentment. and ſhame, his ſoldiers. fell upon him in a 
rage, and after, cutting. him to pieces, burnt- his body. 
Several other officers ſhared a ſimilar fate 
On the ſame day that Dillon quitted Liſſe, general 
Biron advanced towards Mons with ten thouſand men; 
He diſlodged the Auſtrians from all the poſts which they 
occupied between Quievrain and Mons, and arrived on 
the eyening of the agih, within a ſhort diſtance of the 
town. Diſcovering the, Auſtrians advantageouſly en- 
camped upon the heights, he paſſed the night in ſight of 
the enemy, and ſent, an expreſs to Rochambeau, who 
had remained at Valenciennes, acquainting him with his 
- ſituation, Every thing was arranged in order of battle, 
The army was in the higheſt ſpirits, and the air reſound- 
ed with ſhouts of victory or death, when all of a ſud» 
den the queen's, regiment began to retreat. The gene- 
ral flew after them, and brought them back. Upon 
his return, he found his camp in the greateſt confuſion z 
which the Auſtrians perceiving, immediately began the 
attack. Biron retreated in good order, and endeavour. 
ed to gain the poſition which, be had occupied at Quiev- 
nin; but it was already poſſeſſed by ihe enemy. The 
French ruſhed upon the Suſtrians, and diſlodged them 
in an inſtant. Their artillery was well ſerved and 
their imperuoſity ee ible; but a ſtrong force was ne- 
cellary to maintain it. Whilſt Biron was bringing up 
. 8 3 lome 
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ſome battalions ſor that purpoſe, his army was thrown 
into confuſion a ſecond time. - Owing to ſmoke and 
clouds of duſt, the French miſtook a column of their 
_ own men for the enemy, and in this fitiiation they be. 
gan to fire upon one another. Every hope of main- 
taining their ground wus now vaniſhed; and had not 
Rochambeau advanced with a ſtrong detachment 10 
cover their retreat, they muft have deen either. fur 
rounded or cut io pieces; | 
The eee which had been ſent 10 ks fell 

The rend compoſing he ub nad ambraced the 
wat with enthuſiaſt ; they were fond of military glory, 
and entirely devoted to their country. They had like- 
wiſe approved of the invaſion of Belgium; but they 
were no longer the paſſive beings who carried fire and 
ſword into Germany during the reign of Louis X1V. 
The revolution had taught them to reaſon; and in or- 
der to lead them on to victory, it was neceſſary to in. 
ſpire them with confidence in their generals. They 


| conſidered themſelves as the ſoldiers of liberty, and not 


the property of a few ambitious courtiers. Their com- 
manders had been nominated by the king they be. 


| longed to the privileged claſs, and all their movements 


were ſuſpetted. When fear ſeizes an army, it betrays s- 
ke treaſon—every man ſuſpeAs his neighbour, and a 


| _ defeat is the natural conſequence of miſtruſt, = 


- Whilſt ve relate the diſgraceful retreat of the French 
on this occafion, truth demands that we do juſtice to 
the heroic condu@ of an individual. A grenadier, 
named Pie, who ſerved in the army of Biron, performed 
Erica of valour; in the wick of e 

ad mained 
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a undaynted, and nobly ſtrove! to prevent the 
flight of his countrymen, till covered with wounds, be 
{ell on the heights of Quievrain. When dying, he 
called out to his companions, © Diſpatch-me, comrades, 
that I may be ſpared the ſight of our ſhame. Behold 1 
die beſide my. arms, regretting that n _— em no 
longer: 

N enquiry was n 3 te wie of | 


Dillon, and afoldier who had been aftive on the occa- 


fon was condemned to die: he walked to the place of 
execution with a chearful countenance and ſteady pace, 
and addre ſſing himſelf to the ſpeQators, ſaid, 5 that he 
| conſidered himſelf as a martyr to the cauſe of the people, 

perhaps bis zeal was a miſtaken one, but at the ma- 
ment of his diſplaying it, he conſidered himſelf as taking 


AT landablo pest against buys ue wü nie des 


io be a traitor.“ He was the firſt who ſuffered by the 
guillotine at Liſle. Nothing can be more contrary to 
the principles of republicaniſm than aſſaſſination. To 
ſubſtitute individual will in the place of public will, is 
deſpotiſm in the extreme; and whatever might have 
been Dillon's crimes, it belonged to the nation to deter- 
mine the puniſhment ; but as this unfortunate man ſeems 
to have been actuated by an emtbuſiaſn, OY wil 
ſhed a tear over his grave. 

The neee eee eee alles ada 
Fayette, if we except ſome trifling affairs ee 

which both parties claimed the advantage. | 
Whilſt all France were in anxious ſuſpenſe concern- 
ing the cauſe of Rochambeau's fate, a detachment from 
the army of the Rhine, compoſed of national guards, 
made themſelves maſters of the defiles of Porentrus, 
' GB No 
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No ſooner had they approach 


the town, than the bur. 


go maſter appeared upon the ramparts, with a red bon: 


nt on a pole, as a token of friendſhip. The gates were 
immediately opened, and the French received amidſt the 
ſhouts of vive la nation: two hundred and fiſty Auſtrian 
deſerters joined the ſtandard of er enge Een ae 
"I fraternal embrace, 
When the French declared war e the ung of 
Bonga and Bohemia, they choſe for their .motto, 
„„ Peace to the cottage, war to the palace; and as the 
Auſtrians deſerted in great numbers, and the Belgians 
were bordering upon a ſtate of infurreAion, the court 
was greatly alarmed leſt the whole army ſhould catch 
the infettion; for the intereſt of the court was at vari- 
ance with the intereſt of the people. They contrived, 
there ſore, to render the courage of the army of no avail, 
and all the attacks of the French were badly contrived, 
and ſlill worſe executed; Inſtead of penetrating imo 
the heart of Belgium, they were 3 ws of der 
ey theirown territory. 

The maſſacre of ee 1258 bad en di. 
miniſhed the popularity of La Fayette, and his frequent 
interviews with the queen, added to his inactivity on 
the fromiers, had created a general ſuſpicion of him. 
The ariſtocrats hoped that the approach of the Auſtrians, 
with the-checks which the armies had received, would 
damp the courage of the people, and incline them to be 
paſſive, but they were greatly deceived ; every diſaſter 
was imputed-to the intrigues of the court, and the whoic 
nation called for vengeance mee 43 

Nothing of importance happened in the armies il 


whe 48th of Jung, when M. Gouyian, who conimanded 
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the advanced guard of La Fayette's army before Mau- 
beuge, was attacked by a ſtrong detachment of the 
tween the advanced guard and the main body of the 


French were not attended to, and although the diſtance 


between Gouvion and La Fayette was lels than three 
quarters of a league, he knew nothing of the affair tif 
the troops began to fall back. A thick miſt contributed 
greatly to conceal the approach of the Auſtrians, who 
began the attack with great violenec. Both hides 
fought with courage, till the ammunition of the Frehch 
was moſtly ſpent. They began to retreat, when M. 
Gouvion was killed by a cannon ball. Ile was an offi- 
cer of conſiderable merit, and his fate was regretted by 
the whole army. La Fayette ſoon aſier came up and 
repulſed the enemy. The artillery was well ſerved, and 
did conſiderable execution; but as there was a culpa- 
ble negleft ſomewhere, and the affair turned out unfor- 
tunate, it increaſed the diſcontent of the PORE: on 
t La Fayette in the opinion of the army. 85 
As Rochambeau was too old and infirm to carry on 
an offenſive war with an army which was ſuſpicious of 
its officers, and impatient of controul, he very prudently 
retired, and was ſucceeded by marſhal Luckner.. 
 Luckner was a ſoldier of conſiderable talents ; but 
too much attached to military tatics. The revolution 
had but little influence upon him: cold and diſtant in 
his manners, he. poſſeſſed none of that fire fo peculiar 
to Frenchmen, and did not know how to eſteem it in 
others; beſides, he was better qualified to execute the 
orders of another, than to dirett the genius of a warlike 
nation, Wayering in his diſpoſition, he was one pi 
EVE . „ 
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for the 1 1 Such was the 
charafter of a man whom the miniſtry appointed to re, 
vive the drooping ſpirits of the ſoldiers, and lead them 
on to victory. The general officers who ſerved under 
him, particularly Lameth and Montmoreney, were the 
creatures of La Fayeue, who diſapproved of an offenſive 
war. Biron and Valence alone preſled him to advance; 
the one wiſhed to repair his diſaſter before Mons; the 
other, unconnetted with party, conſulted nothing but 
his civiſm, and a defire to diſtinguiſh himfelf, _ 
Without and diſtracted by ſuch jarring 


councils, it is not wonderful that the invaſion of the 


low countries was protraticd for ſo long a time, and 
at length miſcarried., But as the generals were de. 


nounced in the Jacobin club, whoſe influence was in- 


creaſing every day, it was abſolutely neceſlary to at- 
tempi ſomething. Accordingly generals Jarry and Va 
I:nce were diſpatched by Luckner to Courtray. Upon 
the 19th of June, the French began the attack. They 
fought with irrefiſlible fury. The Auſtrians made a 
gallant defence, but were at laſt obliged to give way, 


| aſter loſing a great number of men. 


The inhabitants of Courtray receivedithem. with tranf. 


| ports of joy, and they entered the town amidſt accla- 


mat ions of vive la liberte. The national cockade was 
mounted by both ſexes, and ſongs and dancing cloſed 
the day. The ſoldiers were invited to the houſes of the 
citizens, and Auſtrian deſerters joined them in com- 
panics. Deputies from the neighbouring towns haſten- 


ed to welcome their arrival, and hailed them as their 


deliverers. It is morally certain, that if the French 
have 
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have joined them; and inſtead of marching to Paris, 
the allies would have been compelled to defend their 
own territories ; but this did not ſuit the views of the 
court ; and the armies were kept continually marching 
and countermarching, without attempting any thing of 
importance. Beſides, it was impoſſible for the army to 
have proceeded in their then preſent condition, They 

vere frequently whole days without bread; their ſhoes 
and ſtockings were worn out, and gan (Ar FRE were 
n, Jans tutottes, 

Inſtead of ſending ſuccours to Courtray, marſhal 
Luckner remained inactive in his camp, the victim of 
La Fayette, whom he deſpiſed, and who had other pro- 
jefts in view than an offenſive war. In the mean time 
the Auſtrians were buly in collecting forces to expel the 
invaders. As ſoon as they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
powerful, they attacked the French, md compelled 
them to abandon Courtray and Menin with confidera- 

ble loſs. In their retreat general Jarry wantonly ſer 
fire to the ſuburbs of Courtray, and, notwithſtanding the 
prayers and intreaties of the inhabitants, confumed them 
to aſhes, 

This cruel and APE? conduct greatly alienated the | 
affeftions of the people of Brabant. They had received 
the French as brothers, and they had been treated as 
enemies. It is true, "he national aſſembly did every 
thing in their power to efface the injury; they ifſued a 
proclamation, difapproving the conduRt of Jarry, and 
reſolved to indemnify the ſufferers ; but it is difficult to 
remove firſt imprefſions ; and the fate of Courtray ope- 

rated greatly to the diſadvantage of the French in the 
opinion of the people in every es; of Europe, whoſe. 
| governors 
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governors took great pains to make them 3 that 
fire and ſword: conſtituted the only fraternity to be ex- 
pected. General Jarry was formerly a ſoldier of for. 
tune in the Pruſſian ſervice, and deſerted to the allies 
after the 10th of Auguſt, _ 

About this time general DuxovnIen . 3 
3 the North. He was appointed to command the 
camp of Maulde. This. ae charatter is a 
man of quick penetrati5n, great activity, and inordinate 


ambition; plain and ſimple in his manners, nevertheleſs 


he ingratiated himſelf with the ſoldiers by ſharing their 
dangers, and expoſing himſelf to every hardſhip. A. 
ſiſted by Bouzwonv Lili, he applied himſelf to fortify 
his camp, and diſcipline his little army, which excclled 
in predatory war, making frequent incurſions into the 
territory of the enemy, and carrying off ich booties, 
In this army, who looked upon Dumourier as their 
common father, there entered two young women of the 
name of Fgnxnic, who ſignaliſed themſelves on many 
occalions. To a gentle, delicate form, they added the 
courage of a warrior, foremoſt in the attack, and al- 
ways laſt to quit the field of battle. Modeſt and vir- 


| tuous, they were beloved by the whole army, which they 


inſpired with a love of glory. Theſe heroines aſter- 
wards diſtinguiſhed themſelves i in the plains of Cham. 
pagne, and followed Dumourier into the low countries 
Aſier his diſgrace, they ſhared his fate, and are now im- 
ploring the aſliſtance of theſe ariſtocrats whom ey have 
1o often inſpired with terror. 

The Pruſſians had aſſembled in great n in n the | 
Luxembourg and the eleQtorate of Treves; the invaſion 


ol the low. countries eee impratticable, ſince the 
duke 
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duke of Saxe Teſchen had collected a numerous and 
well diſciplined army at Mons. Diſtruſt and the want of 
ſubordinationrendered the French incapable of any great 


enterprize ; 333 the 14th of July was ap- 


proaching, ahd a dreadful criſis was expected in the ca- 
pital. In this deſperate ſituation La Fayette ſat out for 


Paris, and after being cloſetted with the king and queen 


day after day, ſuddenly returned to the camp of Famars, 


where marſhal Luckner commanded. A council of war 


was immediately ſummoned, when La Fayette informed 
its members, that the executive power had determined 
that he ſhould take the command of the army of the 
north, and that Luckner ſhould command the centre, 
againſt which the Pruſhans were marching in great 
force. What is extraordinary on this occaſion, they 
reſolved to take their armies along with them. Luck- 
ner left the frontiers expoſed to the ravages of the duke 
of Saxe Teſchen, and began a march of more than eighty 
leagues in the heat of ſummer, leaving Dumourier at 


the camp of Maulde. La Fayette began his march at 


the ſame time, and the two armies met at Chapelle 
about forty leagues from Paris. It is believed that the 
cauſe of this moyement was to overawe the republican 
party, and march to Paris in caſe of neceſſity to ſuccour 


the king. M. p'ABancovar, the miniſter of war, was 
the creature of La Fayette; and if Luckner was not in 


the ſecret of the court, his ſtaff, particularly Lameth, was 
wholly devoted to the royal cauſe. It is ſtrange that 
the frontiers ſhould have been left expoſed and defence- 
| leſs to the ravages of the allies; and it is equally ſtrange 
| that the allies ſhould have remained inactive. Perhaps 
Vol. II. Co matters 


ve 
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matters were not ſufficiently matured at Paris, or pet. 
haps the generals had not ſufficient reſolution, whatever 
their deſigns might be, to put them in practice ;—be that 
as it may, the two armies ſeparated without attempting 
any thing. La Fayette was not qualified by nature to 
#tchieye great exploits, He withed well to the cauſe 
of liberty: but he was ſoured with the ſtern manners of 
the Jacobins, and had neither ſuſſicient virtue to for. 
give private injuries, nor ſufficient courage to be a ſuc- 
ceſsful GENERAL Monk: be wag only capable of 
filling the ſecond place in a great drama. But theſe 
movements, like eyery other fruitleſs attempt, proved 
fatal to thoſe whom it was intended to ſuccour; the 1oth 
of Auguſt brought matters to a eriſis, and oy 
f e the woe ane „% 


The en ily nomads up 10 wah vink 
of Auguſt, haying been laid before the reader, the 
events which next preſent themſclyes for notice, are 
thoſe of that memorable day which forced Louis XVI. 
from his palace, to take ſhelter in the national aſſembly, 
which he had ſo often deſpiſed and openly contemned. 

It has been ſaid by writers, in extenuation of royal 
delinquencies, that a monarch, without knowing it, may 
a in contrariety to puhlic opinion: but can this ex- 

Euſe be offered for the French king? Did not the peo. 
ple ſpeak out, and ſpeak plainly to bim? Public opi- 
nion, it is true, manifeſls itſelf but Gowly; but in this 
gaſe jt manz{cſted jtſelf unambiguouſly, It rarcly meets | 
the car of kings— it met, however, the ear of Louis; 
end that writer muſt be aſhamed, or unwilling to _—_ 
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4 truth, 46 can deny that he tent wn in 
concert with his miniſters and genetals, reſolved to re- 
fiſt, and, if poſſible, to controul that opinion. 

Whatever might be La Fayette's reaſon forleaving the 
eauſe of the people to themſelves, and taking up that of 
the courts he was the general fixed upon for realizing 
its views, Perhaps he thought the revolution had pro- 
ceeded far enough ;. and, indeed, if the friends of the 
king could offer any thing like a proof that he was-ſin- 
cere in maintaining his part of the conſtitutional obliga- 
tion, the general might derive ſomething like an apology 
for his reſiſtance to the democratic influence which wag 
then chcreaſing fo rapidly. But it is notorious thats 
while this perfidious king was ſwearing to obſerve the 
conſtitutional decrees of the national aſſembly, he was 
concerting means for deſtroying their effett. No doubt 
thoſe whom this unhappy monarch choſe for the keeping 
of his conſcience, abſolved it of criminality for ſuch dou- 
ble dealing. Prieſts might acquit him; BY ro Fee 
were not diſpoſed to do it. 

The felt external of public effoft of che court to fen 
det La Fayette's ſeryices efficient, was, in ſupporting 
him as an opponent of Petion for the mayoralty of 
Paris. If he had ſucceeded in this conteſt, he might, for 
a time at leaſt, have ſhewn his devotion to the inter- 
ft of the king; it would, however, have been a poſt of 
varfare. After failing in this attempt, the next hjet 
was to attach the army under his command as much as 
poſſible to his perſon, his intereſt, and his views. For 
this reuſon money for largefſes was not ſpared; a re- 
pott to the affembly ſaid; that a hundred thouſand livres 
in in brandy alone had been expended in his camp. To 
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counteratt theſe deſigns as much as poſſible, Dumourier 
vas encouraged by the aſſembly to ſuperviſe them; and 
thus, while La Fayette correſponded wholly with the 
king, the other correſponded immediately with the 
allembly. A few centuries back a ſecond Pharſalian 
conteſt might have been exhibited to the eye of the 
world through theſe rival generals. But now, happily 
for the human race, an ambitious general has no longer 
the power to faſcinate an army, and, by its deſtruQion, 
aggrandizc himſelf, A rallying point is diſcovered in 
the REPRESENTATIVE $YSTEM, and freemen are taught 
to regard it as the main ſtay of ſociety. 
The Pariſians were well appriſed of the danger from 
La Fayectte's movements; they were conſtantly watched 
by the Jacobins: he was the theme of their debatcs 
every evening; and' on the 28th of July, while the 
 alſembly was debating on the ſubjeft of his impeach- 
ment, the ſection of St. Roch ſounded the tocſin, but, 
as the other ſedlions didnot follow the example, no in- 
ſurrettion took place at that time. The fermentation, 
nevertheleſs, did not die away, nor confine itſelf to any 
particular ſection: the preſidents of them all were called 
together at the town-houle, and took the late of affairs 
into conſideration. They reſolved upon an addreſs, 
which the mayor and twelve municipal officers pre- 
ſented to the aſſembly on the $45 of Ow" It was as 
follows: 


„ LEGiSLATORS, 


« It is at the moment when the country i is in \ danger, 
that all her children ſhould preſs round her; never 
was it threatened with a greater danger than at preſent. 


* 
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The commons of Paris have ſent us to you. We bring 
into the ſanQtuary of the laws the wiſhes of an immenſe 
city, Full of reſpett for the repreſentatives of the nation, 
and of confidence in their courage and patriotiſm, the. 
citizens of Paris have not for a moment deſpaired of the 
public ſafety : but they think that, to cure the diſorders 
of France, you ought, without an inſtant's delay, to at- 
tack them at the root. It 1s with heartfelt grief that 
they have found it neceſſary to commiſſion us to appear 
before you this day, as accuſers of the xz ap of the ex- 
ecutive power. The people know that they might with 
- juſtice uſe againſt him the language of indignation ; but 
expreſſions of anger become not men of ſtrong minds. 
Compelled as we are to iu EACH Louis XVI. before 
you and before all France, we will do it on the one 
hand without bitterneſs, and on the other, without min- 
cing the charge, which would betray a puſilanimity un- 
worthy of our character. This is not a time to liſten 
to the voice of that long indulgence, which, however 
it may become a generous nation, never fails to encou- 
rage xI N to commit PERJURY. When the ſalvation 
of the ſtate is in queſtion, even the finer feelings of the 
heart ſhould be ſtifled, and the more amiable. pailions 
ſuſpended. 

We will not recal to your memory ie whole of 
the condutt of Louis XVI. from the firſt day of the 
revolution his bloody projettsagainſt the city of Paris, 
his predileQion for prieſts and nobles, his averſion to 
the main body of the people, the national aſſembly in. 
ſuled by the ſervants of the court, ſurrounded by armed 
men, wandering through a royal city, and able to find 
an aſylum only in a tennis court. We vill not recal to 
your 
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your recolleftion oaths ſo often broken, proteffations 

| daily made, and daily violated, till the moment when 2 
perfidious flight opened the eyes even of thoſe citizen: 

| Who were moſt blinded by the fanaticiſm of flavery. We 
will not bring forth to view whatever the people were 

| Pleaſed to bury under the veil of An DN, which they 
granted him on that occaſion. Hit to forgive i is not to 
Forget. In vain ſhould we ſtrive to forget all thoſe 
erimes; they will ſully the page of hiſtory, and the me: 
mory of chem vill be handed down to poflerity. 
Hut ve feel it a duty incumbent upon us to lay be: 
fore you a haſty enumeration of the acts of kindneſs 
done by the nation to Louis XVY1. and contraſt them 
with the ingratitude of that prince. How many reaſons 
might have been aſſigned for removing him from the 
throne, when the people afferted by force their fove- 
feignty! The memory of an imperious and all devour. 
ing dynaſty, which for one king, had given us twenty 
tyrants ; hereditary deſpotiſm incfealing from reign to 

_ reign with the wretchednefs of tlie people; the public 
finances completely deſtroyed by Louis XVI. and his 
two immediate predeceffors ; infamous treaties, fot 
which the national honour was ſacrificed ; the eternal 
enemies of France becoming her allies and her maſters, 

Such, ſuch were the rights which Louis XVI. could 

| plead to a conſtitutional ſcepter. The nation, falthful = 
to its charaQter, purſued the dittates of generoſity rathet 

than thoſe of prudence, The deſpot of an enflaved foil 
became the bing of a free people. Aſter having endea- 
voured to eſcape from France, that he might reign at 


885 he was placed again epo cle throne, per- 
hbap⸗ 
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haps contrary to the wiſh of the nation, who ought to 
haye been conſulted upon the occaſion. - 

This great a& of kindneſs to the king was followed 
by a thouſand; others. Towards the cloſe. of the laſt = 
aſſembly we ſaw the rights of the people weakened, that 
the power of the crown might be ſtrengthened;. the 
firſt officer of the public made the hereditary repreſen» 
tative of the pation 3 a military houſehold eſtabliſhment - 
formed for the purpoſe of adding ſplendour to his 
throne ; and his legal authority) ſupported by a civil 
liſt, to which no other bounds. were given than thols 
which he himſelf was pleaſed to ſet to it. ; 

& Soon did we behold the! kindneſs of dhe nation 
turned againſt herſelf; The power with which Lows the 
XVI. wes armed for the defence of liberty, he employed 
againſt it. Let us take a view of the internal parts of 
the kingdom. Wicked miniſters are removed by the 


f irreſiſtible force of public contempt; yet theſe are the 


men whoſe removal he regrets. Their ſucceſſors warn 
the nation and the king of the dangers that ſurround the 
country; Louis XVI. diſmiſſes them, becauſe they 


| | ſhewed themſelves. honeſt Citizens. The inviolability 


of the king, and the perpetual change of miniſters, elude 
the laws annexing reſponſibility to the agents of the 
executive power. A body of life-guards, hoſtile to li- 
berty, is diNolyed in appe rance, but is ſtill ſuffered to 
exiſt in reality.” 

The mayor went on 10 enumerate the yarious in- 
ſtances in whichthe crown appeared ta be either adtively 
or paſſively in oppoſition to liberty ; and then ſaid, 

* The head of the executive power is the firſt link 
in the great chain of the counter-reyolution ; he ſeems 
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to have had his ſhare inthe plots at Plots, the exiſtence 
of which he ſo long delayed to communicate to you. 
His name is every day found in oppoſition to the na. 
tion; it is a ſignal of diſcord between the people and 
their magiſtrates, between the ſoldiers and their gene. 
rals. He has ſeparated his intereſt from that of the na. 
tion. Let us do ſo too. So far from having oppoſed, 
by any formal act, the enemies either abroad or a 
home, his condutt is one continued aft of diſobedience 
to the conſtitution. As long as we have sUcn A x1xG 
LIBERTY CANNOT TAKE ROOT AMONG us. 
Feeling ſome little remains of indulgence, we 
could have wiſhed it had been in our power to call 
upon you only to ſuſpend the exerciſe of his authority 
for as long as the country ſhall be in danyer. Pu 
the conſtitution ſtands in the way of ſuch a with. 
Louis XVI. is ever appealing to that conſtitution ; we 
appeal to it alſo in our turn, and call upon you to de- 
iclare, THAT HE HAS FORFEITED THE CROWN. | 
This great meaſure being once adopted, as it is 
doubtful whether the nation can place any confidence 
in the reigning dynaſty, we defire that miniſters really 
reſponſible, appointed by the national aſſembly, but not 
of your own body, according to the law of the eonſtitu- 
tion, and chofen openly, not by ballot, may in the in- 
terim exerciſe the functions of the executive power, un. 
til ſuch time as the will of the people, our ſovereign and 
gours, ſhalt have been legally declared in a Natrona. 
CONVENTION, to be aſſembled as ſoon as the rey i 
we. Nate will admi.“ | 
Ibis addreſs was referred to the tons com- 
miitee, and, as may be ſuppoſed, from the influence of 
5 . 6 8 | the 
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the minicipalioy Sroduced: a conſiderable elfelt on the 
aſſembly; more eſpecially as it had been ſuggeſted in 
the Jacobin club. Petitions followed this every day 
from one or other ſedtion, praying the legiſlature to de- 
clare that the King had forfeited the crown, e 
The following eircumſtance occaſioned an uncom- 
mon jealouſy in the breaſts of the people of Paris 
The greater part of two Swiſs regiments had been or- 
dered to do duty at Cambray ; but: this order was couns 
termanded by the executive power, upon the ground 
that general Ar TR, who was the commander in chief of 


the Swils forces, objected to the dividing the battalionss 


The general alledged, that it was contrary to the treaty 
| under which the Swiſs cantons had agreed for their ſub- 
| jedts to ſerve in France; and he added, that ſuch a 
meaſure, when a renewal of the treaty was negociating, 
might irritate the Helvetic body, and prevent the ſuc- 
ceſs which was looked for from the negociation. Thus 
the Swiſs ſoldiers remained in Paris, no doubt by the 
contrivance of the court; and thus the foundation was 
laid for the terrible havoc which was made both among 
theſe troops and the Pariſians a few days afterwards; 
It might, however, be ſaid, that the queen had more to 
do in the arrangement of the Swiſs guards than the king: 
for when count Arz was put upon his trial for his 
condutt in the ſanguinary affair of the 10th of Auguſts = 
he ſaid, that on the gth, at night, he received the queen's 
commands to attend her at the palace ; that he imme- 
diately waited upon her majeſty, who told him, that as 
the apprehended an attack f Om the people, ſhe depend- 
ed upon him fora manly reſiſtance, and truſted that he 
vould ordet the guards to ſire.— That to this he re- 
„Nos, Ih * ce „„ 
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plied, it was impoſſible for him to fulfi} her majeſtys 
expeRations, as his hands were tied up by the terms of 
the treaty under which the Swiſs ſerved in France, and 
- which refrained him from giving | the orders that her 
_ majeſty required from him. | 
That upon this, the queen, in a mage, ſnatched up a 
idol and threatened to ſhoot him if he perſiſted in his 
refuſal to order his men to fire, obſerving at the ſame 
time, that he diſgraced the name of an officer of guards, 
if he thought he ought to ſtand by and ſee infulted or 
maſlacred thoſe whom it was his duty to defend, and for Wl 
whole defence he and his troops were el in the i 
palace. | 
- That his reply . Madam, » my fe 4 is in your 
ee and you may take it, but you cannot touch my 
— That aſter this, he took an opportunity to 
get out tak the palace, and appeared there no more. 
His ſon, however, having more fire, more veners 
| fo for royalty, and more complaiſance for the fair 
ſox, was found more tractable; be promiſed the queen 
her wiſhes ſhould be fulfilled, He kept his word; a 
dreadful ſlaughter enſued; and he himſelf fell a vidim 
to popular indignation; for, having been made a pri- 
ſoner with many of his ſoldiers, after their ammunition 
had been exhauſted, he was carried to the town-houſe; | 
but the people, unable to bear the delay which a formal 
trial would occaſion, broke into the houſe, dragged the 
priſo rs into FF 


Te Marſeilles volumes had been nequainicd with 
his manceuvre of the Swiſs guards, and prepared for 


the _— which was now looked upon as unavoid- 
3 able. 
4 « 
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able. The -Pariſians were determined to perſevere in 


demanding the dethronement of the king, and the 
Marſeilles battalions were encouraged by them to en- 


force it, if neceſſary. They publicly declared, that 


they would try which was the moſt powerful, their can- 


non, or the money of the civil liſt. To ſuch extreme. 


lengths had abuſes, and the diſorders of the ſtate pro- 
ceeded, that though the aſſembly ſaw itſelf menaced by 


theſe provincial troops to perform what was preſcribed 
to it as a duty, yet that very aſſembly had no deſire to 
apply to the regular army for protection. Thoſe per- 


ſons, however, who are experienced in, or acquainted 
vith, the effef a large civil liſt ſtipend may have ovet 
the corrupt part of an-afſembly, will very well under- 
{tand the nature of this apparent confuſion. 


While the queſtion of the king's dethronement was 
agitated anddeferred from day to day, the combinedene- 


mies were about to advance into the heart of France. 


A report was ſpread in Paris, on the gth, at night, 
that the Auſtrians had crbſſed the Upper Rhine. Thus 


menaced by ſanguinary foes without, and tormented by 
perfidious mandatories within, can it be wondered that 
all ſhould be thrown into diſorder and confuſion ? 
On Thurſday the gth of Auguſt, about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, the aſſembly commenced its deliberations 
on the queſtion of the king's forfeiture of the crown; or, 


it may rather be ſaid, the aſſembly at that hour heard 
M. Condorcet's report from the committee upon the 


particular acts of the king, which bad incurred the _ 
ſeiture of his crown. 


| That member of the committee wok. two boun in 
delyering the wefolptions on this important matter: 
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after which the king's friends obtained a ſhort adjourn. 
ment, under the hope of reſuming it when the unfayour. 
able effect of M. to: n 1 ſhould BEI in part 
done away. ' 
During this e, rumours were prend 8 

15 es dealing out bribes to ſeveralmembers of the aſſem- 
bly, which incenſed the populace to ſuch a degree, that 
almoſt every man who had arms in his poſſeſſion made 
his way towards the aſſembly or the palace.” At the 
latter place two of the guards were ee by the mob, 
and five others wounded. 
The national aſſembly was fora by ſeveral of 
its members, that they had been groſsly inſulted in their 
| - way thither, and the life of others had been menaced 
and endangered. The populace. ſtopped two of them, 
and were near ſtrangling them with cords, for voting, 
as they ſaid, in favour of La Fayette, whom they called 
a traitor, Another had had a ſtroke with a ſabre aimed 
at bim, and, as he ſaid, had ſaved his head by a lucky 
and opportune movement. Theſe informations threw 
the aſſembly into a violent paroxyſm of indignation, 
The unpopular members ran into the middle of the hall, 
and exhorted the preſident to declare the whole aſſem- 
bly a committee of enquiry, that the guilty might be ex- 
amined and puniſhed upon the ſpot ; but upon its being 
ſignified that the building was ſurrounded by fifty 
thouſand armed citizens, and that the guards on duty 
could exercile no power whatever over. ſuch members, 
the aſſembly felt its dilemma, and was almoſt ready to 
give way to deſpair, It turned out, however, that this 
account of the danger of the aſſembly had been great!y 
exaggerated, and one of the members moved for ſend. 
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ing the preſident to prifon for receiving ſuch a report 
without enquiry or examination. Such obnoxious 
members as were not able to make their way to the af- 
ſembly, wrote letters, ſtating the attacks which had been 
made upon them, and declaring that it would not he 
poſſible for them to attend again in their places, unleſs 
the aſſembly and the city of Paris would undertake to 
n protect their perſons. It turned out, however, that 
three or four of theſe members, ſo complaining, had 
taken out paſſports in falſe names, and had fled the 
country. When ſeven or eight of thoſe letters had been 
read, M. Kzr84a1wT, addreſſing the chair, ſaid, * „that 
the aſſembly had heard enough of that buſineſs; the 
people would, he was ſure, hear with indignation, that 

on a day ſet apart for the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of the 
higheſt national importance, viz. © Whether the king 
had or had not forfeited the crown?” the aſſembly 
ſhould ſpend ſo much of its time in liſtening to miſer- 
able and pitiful information. He was far, from approv- 
ing of the conduR of the people towards their repreſenta- 
tives; but, at the ſame time, he ſaid, that if the aſſembly 
made it a point always to keep in view the intereſt of 
the people, he was ſure the people would never loſe 
fight of the reſpett which they owed to the legiſlature.” 

The different letters that had been read were referred 
tothe committee of legiſlation, with direQions to draw 
up a plan in form of a decree againſt thoſe who ſhould - 


| diſturb the ſittings of the aſſembly, or trench upon the 


freedom of debate; as likewiſe againſt the means em- 
ployed by the public enemics to diſcredit the e . 
alſembly, and ruin the commonwealth. _ 
The —"_ of Paris appeared at the bar of the ai f 

| bly 
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ply, to give 1 that nothing had been wanting 
on his part to ſecure the tranquillity of Paris; but he 
threw ſtrong imputations on the directory of the de. 
partment. He mentioned that the people, ſearing a 
cowtcr-revolution, had of themſelves new. organiſed 
the magiſtracy of the city; that they had dilmifſed 
the commander in chief of the armed force, and had 
appointed M. Sau TERRE in his room, 
Ai two o'clock on Friday morning (the 10th), the 
alarm bells throughout the metropolis were ſet a ringing 
 Jor two hours; and as a deerce had paſſed ſome days 
beſore for the making of ſixty thouſand pikes, all the 
citizens had arms of ſome kind or other in their poſſeſ. 
fon. The houſes were abandoned by their inhabi. 
 1tants; not only every man, but the women, and even 
Children, pariook of and were affefted by the confterna- 
fion, The people, thus armed with pikes, firelocks, 
or other weapons, finding that the queſtion of the de- 
thronement of the king, which they had petitioned for, 
was not carried, marched immediately to the Thuille. 
ries with their cannon in front. Upon its being given 
aut by one of the king's officers, that their majeſties and 
tbe dauphin were not in their apartments, the crowd: 
became more irritated than ever, under the ſuppoſition 
that they had again concerted and effeted an eſcape. 
The royal family had been perſuaded by their adherents 
10 enter the national afſembly ; but the people, noi 
knowing this, were about to enter the chateau, when 
the Swiſs guards were direfted to oppoſe them: and 
now began a ſcene of carnage too horrid to dwell on. 
The Swiſs guards commenced the fire, which the peo- 
ple returned with both en arms and cannon : the | 
_— 1 cul 
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| conflict OR Oe more and more obi the Swiſs 
regiments retired within the chateau, and their barracks 
in front of the palace were ſet fire to, and burnt to the 

The Swiſs were now entrenched, as it were- 
The fury of the people enereaſed as their comrades fell 
dead by their ſide, the numbers of which were fo great, 
that none could advance without ſtepping over many of 
the carcaſes. Very little order was obſerved in this en- 
gagement. But as the Swiſs had for ſome time fired 
from the windows, and as the people ſtood fo thick, 
every diſcharge had a defolating effect. The Mar- 
ſeilleſe had the intrepidity at length to advance to the 
grand entrance of the caſtle, where they received the 
diſcharge of a cannon loaded with grape ſhot. Above 
fifty felt dead or maimed, at that inftant ; their ſurviv- 
ing comrades, neverthelefs, puſhed on, and entered the 
apartments, where all thoſe Swiſs guards who did not 
run out were put to immediate death. Both parties 
fought like lions. Moſt of thoſe Swiſs who had got 
out of the palace were either ſhot, ſtabbed, or knocked 
on the head in the gardens. Above fix hnndred of 
their bodies lay dead, expoſed within and without the 
palace, for there was nobody inclined to remove them; 
twice the number, however, of the Pariſians and the 
federates at leaſt were killed or mortally wounded in 
the affray, as they had no covering like the OY but 
vere expoſed to every fire. 

The aſſembly eonifnued to ſit 0 0 this dreadful 
contelt, not omitting, however, to ſend deputed mem- 
bers into the crowd with the view to paciſy then, and 
exhort them to ſpare the ſuperb edifice which they 
threatened with defſtruftion by fire and cannon. Av 

f FT argu- 
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argument which had the greateſt EM with the infuri- 
ated populace was, that the building contained, beſides 
other precious articles, plans of all the fortified towns in 
France; and that if they were conſumed, the damage 
would be incalculably great, and paſt all reparation. 

It is a circumſtance not unworthy of notice, that in 
the very height of all this confuſion and diſmay, a cal. 
| ket of jewels of immenſe value was picked up by the 
crowd in the queen's apartment, and ſafely conveyed 


do the duet Moree aha mann the dee 


' to the aſſembly. _ 
Another circumſtance, not a little Gothing: to out- 
raged humanity, was the behaviour of one of the armed 
volunteers; a pleaſing proof that generoſity and cou- 
rage uſually inhabit the ſame breaſt. He reſcued one 
of the Swiſs guards under the very ſtroke of a ſabre, | 
and, with ſome of his comrades, led hin into the aſſem. 
bly, making the following ſpeech : | 5 
We come (ſaid he), covered = Sod: . duſt, 
and with hearts rent with grief, to expreſs to you our 
indignation. Long has a perfidious court made a ſpon 
of the French people, and prepared the way that led to 
this day's cataſtrophe. It is againſt that court that we 
bring our complaints—that court which: was the. cauſc 
of ſuch effuſion of blood. We could get intd the pa- 
_ lace only by walking over the bodies of our ſlaughtered 
brethren: we made priſoners ſeveral of theſe wretched 
inſtruments (meaning the Swiſs guards) of the treachery 
of a perfidious king. Several of them have laid down 
their arms; we will now employ againſt them only the 
arms of humanity.” We. will treat them as brethren 
(Here he warmly embraced the Swiſs priſoner, _ 


z taining him.“ 
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he held py the hand. ) , Whilſt he was doing this, he was. = 


ſo overpowered by his emotion and fatigue, that he 
fainted. When he came to himſelf, he ſaid, deſire 
that this unfortunate Swiſs may be ſuffered to make my 


houſe his home, and . I my have the care of main” 


The aſſembly decreed, that hs name of this citizen | 
ſhould be taken down, and honourable mention made 
in the minutes of this trait of generoſity. 

In the evening of this memorable day, M. 3 
a up, in the name of the extraordinary commiſſions. 
propoſed, and which was e by the Dm an | 
that | 

The 1 aſſembly, conſidering that the wane 
of confidence in the executive power is the cauſe of all 
our evils, and that this want of confidence has called 


forth, from all parts of the kingdom, a wiſh, that the, 


authority entruſted by the conflitution to Louis XVI. ſhould 
die revoked, and that the only means of reconciling what 
they owe to the ſafety of the people, and to their own 
oath, of not encreaſing their own power, are to ſubmig 
to the ſovereign will of the nation, decree as follows : 
* 1ſt, The French people are invited to form a na- 
tional convention. The committee vill propoſe to-mor- 
row a-plan for pointing out 1 8 time and mode of call- 


| ingthe convention. 


Lad, The executive power is is proviſionally ſolpend· 
ed from this moment, until the national convention ſhall 
| have decreed the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued ſor 
| preſerving national independance. The civil liſt is ſuf- 
| pended; and the committee will point out the ſum 
Vor. Il Dd. 0 | which 
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which the legiſlative body ien to allow for the ſub. 
ſiſtence of the royal family. 
„ gd, The fix miniſters now in office ſhall exerciſe 
the executive power. The extraordinary commiſſion 
ſhall-preſent, in the courſe of this day, a plan for the 
organization of the Miniſtry. 
th, The extraordinary commiſſion ſhall preſent a 
Fr appointing a governor to-the prince royal. 
1 5th, The king and royal family ſhall remain under 
the protettion of the legiſlative body till the department 
ſhall prepare apartments for them at the Luxembourg, 
„Sch, The king and royal family are under the ſafe. 
cord of the law, and their ed, e e to the na- 
deren grain? of Plrſo, 2 7 
« 7th, All magiſtrates, een 104 fordicis who 
ſhall quit their poſt, ſhall be declared infamous and 
tiaitors to their country. 
_ © * 8h, The ee b rer ſhall this day cauſe 
4 preſent decree to be proclaimed,” 
4 gth, It ſhall, at the ſame time, be tranſmitted by 
extraordinary couriers to the eighty three departments.” 
The people, e this Ee 8 3 1 on 
pacified. | „ . 


31 oy” . 
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It is ſcarce SoMible to to conceive chat, Mer a Far 
ſuch horror and diſorder, the city of Paris could be ſo 
calm all night. The houſes were, nevertheleſs, illumi⸗ 
nated, as is the caſe where apprehenſions of diſturbance 
prevail, but there was not the ſmalleſt commotion no 
ticed throughout the whole city. The next morning 


wc Oy declared that 275 WE miniſters 972 loſt the 
cbn- 
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confidence of the nation; and it vas decreed, that fix 
others ſhould be choſen from among themſelves, and 
alſo chat three nen ſhould de ed for each 
of the armies. 3 2 Mie 
The following were 3 Fane, mas. 
ſioners, viz. Meſſieurs . Lacombe-Saint-Michel, Car- 
notaine, Gaſparin, Delmas, Dubois. Dubais, Dubois- 
Bellegarde, Antonelle, , Kerſaings Peralda, Courlaird, 
Prieur, and Rouyer.. BE — . 
M. Danton was appointed Wia der of juſtice ; M. 
Monge, miniſter of the marine; and M. Le Brun, mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs; * Gropyele, was ee 
ſecretary to the council. e 
A decree of accuſation was ae; ___ M. 8 
court, formerly miniſter at war, for having cauſed the 
preſent enn . not ia, ahi the Swils 


guards. 
The 1 mand; the reſt of the royal family had 
quitted the c au, by the advice of their adherents, as 


ſoon as the attack commenced, and had taken refuge in | 
the aſſembly; but as they remained ſome time in the 

body of the hall, it was noticed by a member, chat the 
deliberations' of the aſſembly would be influenced by 
the king's preſence; on which he was requeſted to 

withdraw into a tribune behind the preſident's chair, 
nd. from thewoe: is was that he. heard the decree of his 


THE KING, QUEEN, AND ROYAL TAMILY convey- 
ED TO THE PRISON or THE TEMPLE / 


The night of Friday, the 10th of Auguſt, the king 


and the royal family paſſed on arm chairs, in a large 
| - D d 2 | tribune, 
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- "tribune, called _ Logographe, behind the pietiden, 
the Saturday and Sunday nights were paſſed in the ſame 
place, with the conveniences of mattra ſſes and other fur. 
niture. It had been firſt propoſed that his majeſty 
ſhould be placed in the Luxembourg palace ; but as it 
vas objefted that there were ſubterraneous paſſages 
through which an eſcape might be effetted, the Temple 
- was mentioned as a more proper place, and preparations 
were direfted to be made accordingly. On the Sun- 
day, however, a member of the extraordinary commil. 
ſion ſtated to the aſſembly, that the ſame objettions that 
were urged againſt the Luxembourg, applied with 26 
force to the Temple. In conſequence of his ſuggel. 
tion, the reſolution was adopted, that the hotel deſtined 
for the uſe of the law miniſter ſhould be reſerved for 
his reſidence; and that, for defraying his expences un- 
til the meeting of the national convention, five hundred 
thouſand livres ſhould be paid into the hands of any 
' perſon he might authoriſe to receive it. The munici. 
pality hearing of this reſolution, and conceiving the king 
"would not be fafe in the hotel, ſent M. Manver, the 
recorder, and other municipal officers, NORD the DN” 
ing addreſs to the gras Ai 1 wm 


s eee 


4 France is free, INNS the kingi is at 1 bel 
to the law: it was reſerved for you to hold out to all 
; nations this great example. T be only right which yet 
remains to Louis XVI. is that of making his DEFENCE 
before u1s s0vzrriGN—the PEOPLE ; and it is that 

right alone which places him under the usr of the 
nation. The Temple cau ſerye for the reſidence of 
R141 5 „ the 


4 
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; 4 king and his family. He ſhall be guarded by twenty - 
men from each of the forty-eight ſections. If you will 


they ſhall be condutted to-morrow with all the reſpett 
that is due to misfortune. But they muſt not be ſuffer. 


ed to carry on any correſpondence; for they have none 


but traitors for their friends, The ſtreets that they ſhall 
paſs through ſhall be be lined with all thoſe ſoldiers of 
the revolution, who will make them bluſh for having 
thought that there were any among them capable of ſub- 
mitting to deſpotiſm; and their greateſt puniſhment will 


be to hear the out I Vive AG nalion.— Vive la 


liberté.“ 


The preſident ih ts | Manuel of the ace 


fixed upon for the king. 


M. Manuel replied, chat ab municipality meant to 
have become reſponſible for the king's perſon ; but the 
decree which had juſt been cee to bim would 


render that impoſſible. 


He ſaid, he houſe d was ee by | 
many others, through which it would be eaſy to eſcape. 
On the contrary, the Temple was an inſulated building, 
it ſtood by itſelf, and was ſurrounded by high walls. 


Ihe aſſembly hearing this, reſcinded their former re- 
ſolutions, and decreed, that the cuſtody of the king's 
perſon ſhould be committed to the common council, to 
hom ſhould be _ OR _— of wi 1 of hs! re- 


fidences {5-7 at; 
The next day the Pe . queen, _ ovine «fs 


inlet the king's ſiſter, with the dolphins and princefs 
| 0 their: pa were neue, to the Temple, a 


palace 


* 
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palace n belonging to the counts d'Artois, now 
place of ſecurity to the perſon of his brother. 
M. Convporcer drew up an addreſs to all 5 
men, and another to foreign powers, to be ſent by the 
miniſters, explaining the NOTE for the meaſure 
which had been purſued. 
A great portion of the bells of 1 . bad . 
talen down and converted into money, through the 
- {kill of a metallurgiſt, who had diſcovered the means of 
rendering that metal more malleable. The reſt of the 
bells were ordered to be caſt into cannon, as well alſo 
the braſs in the churches and in the royal palaces, the 
quantities of which exceeded all calculation. The fine 
bronze ſtatues met with the ſame fate: ſeveral perſons 
were, however, killed in throwing them down, owing to 
their great impetuoſity and little judgment. In demo- 
liſhing the equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. (a beautiful 
piece of workmanſhip, ſtanding on the Pont Neu), a 
curious record of its foundation was diſcovered in the 
belly of the horſe, and was ſent by the men be 
Gæpoſuued in the arebives of the non. 5 
As the period of the aſſembly's ſeparation aided 
very faſt, the members appeared deſirous to loſe no 
time: they therefore paſſed all ſuch decrees as were of 
temporary urgency, or which could, without detriment 
- $0 any particular claſs of citizens, beuer the condition 
of the loweſt. - They voted a very conſiderable ſum 
of money to pay the debts of thoſe who, had been ſued 
hy the ſtate for the amount of their-childrens' nurſing. 
; (This was a buſineſs of late ſuperintendance.) _ 
It was ſuggeſted by M. Camgony a member, 9 5 
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the decree for ſuſpending the king, and for calling a na- 
tional convention, theobjett of ſuch a meeting was ſtated 
to be to conſider whetherthe king had forfeited the crown, 
or whether he ſhould be reſtored. This was taking for. 
granted what yet remained to be diſcuſſed, viz. © Whe- 


ther the people ſhould conſent to be governed in future 


words, whether they would not aboliſh monarchy en- 
tirely ? He therefore moved ſuch an amendment as 


| would leave the queſtion relative to lingiy government 


completely open. The amendment was adopted. 
A tribunal was formed at the requeſt of the munici- 


pality of Paris, compoſed: of one commiſſioner from 
each of the forty-eight ſections, for the ſpeedy trial 
| of perſons accuſed of treaſonable or other offences 


againſt the ſtate. Numbers of ſuch offenders were 
pointed out, by letters found in the king's bureau at the 
Thuilleries. On this diſcovery many perſons with- _ 


drew into the provinces, under the character of ſer- 


vants to officers ; and by theſe means found the way to 


leave the kingdom. Above four hundred of theſe let. 


ters were produced, many of which pointed out the 
preciſe time when attacks were to be made by the Au- 
ſtrians and Pruſſians on ſuch and ſuch places; and 
theſe details inſormed the aſſembly of the criminality of 
many of the former minifters, ſeven of whom were by 
name immediately impeached. And as theſe: corre 
pondences of the king with the enemy had been made 
by means of the emigrants friends in Paris, it was de- 


dren as were in the power of the legiſhature ſhould be 
ag as OI A decree Cs: could cer- 
- tainly 


. 
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ereed, that the king, and ſuch emigrants wives and chil- 


tainly- be diklatet by nothing leſs than a ſenſe of ex. 


pointed out the ariſtocrats and e 102 eee 


| forming a camp of forty thouſand 'men round Paris, 


— 1 
ene Nn 2 - > 0 
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and veſted it in . en. 5 


dutt. But he withdrew from his army, and, with the 


report, in the - four following een which, * 
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treme danger; and at that moment the Auſtrians had 
opened the trenches before Thionville. Sterck, a ſmall 
place near Thionville, was then in the hands of the ene. 
my, and the aggravating intelligence was given the 
aſſembly, that the Auſtrians, in all their attacks and ex. 
curſions, were accompanied by French emigrants, who 


or for plunder, - + 
The aſſembly thought it pecans; to Aeeres the 


and conſtrutting ſtrong works for its defence, ordering, 
at the ſame time, that all the horſes of the king and of 
the emigrants ſhould be taken and employed in that 
ſervice, whether in mounting e or . drawing ar- 
tillery. . 


1A FAYETTE DISMISSED FROM HIS'COMMAND. 


On the 16th of Auguſt the proviſional executive 
council diſmiſſed general La Fayette from his op 


LA" FAYETTE. EMIGRATES, 


The —— in his orders given out to the army on 
the 14th, had condemned the proceedings of the 10th 
of Auguſt, and this gave new occaſion for the council 
to dire the committee to make a report on his con- 


principal officers of his ſtaff, left the kingdom. The 
committee, after examining into his-condutt, made a 


aſlembly ts 
4 it, Tha 
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te 1ſt, That t 1 is ground for impeaching Moti 
(the family name) La On Ws denne in ne 
of the northern army. 

« 2d, That the wifes 10 direfted inmedindy to to 

into execution this decree. | 

4 1 That all perſons, public « or ratet ben or 
wldiers be called upon, in the name of the national 
aſſembly, to ſecure the ſaid Motié La Fayette, 

„ 4th, That the denen By Ne no de 

10 1 bmp as Wow . ee e 


151 is impoſſible to hs for ever he advection of 
France, and a man who had ſignaliſed himſelf fo much 
in its commencement, without ſaying a few words con_ 
ceming him, or rather, without offering his own words 
to the reader in his excuſe for abandoning a cauſe, the 
ſucceſs of which is not the only proof of its goodneſs. _ 
His countrymen are better qualified than any other men 
to pronounce upon his condutt. He had virtues of a 
magnitude to be ſeen from afar, and it muſt move the 
wonder of thoſe not a little who contemplate the habits 
and the character of this general, that his patriotic ca- 
reer ſhould ſo abrrptly, ſo ingloriouſly break off. Ihe 
biographer who ſhall ſucceed the hiſtorian may have 4 
ſomething intereſting to ſay upon this theme: ſuch an 
undertaking would be foreign to this work. It is, 
however, conceived juſt and proper to cite his own rea- 
ſons for his condut. A ſpirit of diſaffection to the 
aſſembly had manifeſted itſelf at Sedan, the cauſe of 
vhich might unqueſtionably be imputed to the ſenti- 
ments of La Fayette, who, though wholly loſt in the 
opinion of the Jacobins in Paris, yet retained conſidet- 
„„ Ee 2 able 
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able influence in the provinces... This . in 
the municipality. of Sedan, proceeded ſo far as to dic. 
tate the arreſt of the commiſſioners ſent by the national 
aſſenſbly to the army, telling them they were to be con. 
ſidered only as emiſſaries to a faction. A letter from 
Sedan, relating thoſe outrageous proceedings, was read 
by a member of the aſſembly. It alſo gave a ſhort ac- 
count of La Fayette's conduct. It ſtated, that all com 
munication between the town and the camp was pro. 
hibited : that on the 16th, at five in the morning, the 
whole army, compoſed of hfteen thouſand men, was or- 
dered out under arms, to bear orders from general La 
Fayette, and to take the oath of fidelity to the law and 
tothe king, Ine troops were made to march into the 
plains of Sedan, where they were drawn up in order of 
batile, Geveral La Fayette then made his appearance, 
accompanicd by all the general officers. Not a voice 
was heard to cry out Vive la Fayette, though on former 
occaſions, as often as he appeared, the air was made to 
ring with that ſhout. He advanced to the head of cach 
battalion, to make the men take the oath of the 1 4th of | 
July, It was taken, it was true; hut diretty after the 
men ſhouted, Vive la nation Vive Vaſſemblee nationale. 

Nou follows his letter to the dire toty and ahi 
of the department i in which his ae ae encamped. 


Letter from n La 7. ayette to he 1 of 
5 Ardennes. | Dated Aug | 13th. 


1 « 1 have. rot. cen any official accounts of the 
late events that have diſgraced the capital; But on this, 
as on every other occaſion, I open the hook of the con+ | 


 Aaution, and there J read wy * LO 
Js, 2 Tr ; 5 5 ruby 
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« Fully 650 Fel that in every y Sele in which 
there is not any ſecurity for the enjoyment of rights, nor 
any ſeparation of powers marked out by the con. 
ſtitution, there can be no conſtitution, I oppoſed with 
all my might arbigrary government in France; and hav. 
ing been the firſt to declare that the principle of ſove, 
reignty neceſſarily reſided in the people, and that no 
individual or body of men whatever could legally ex. 
erciſe any authority not deriyed from the people, I ſub, 
m tied to the code of laws drawn up by the aſſembly 
appointed by the nation to frame a conſtitution ; and 1 
always thought that my firſt duty, both as a citizen and 
a ſoldier, was to be faithful to it. As a citizen, I will 
ever obey the laws made by the people, according to 
the forms preſcribed by the conſtitution; and as a ſol» 
dier, I take it to be my duty to conſider the king as 
head of the ariny, and to obey ſuch orders as come { Fon 
him, counterſigned by the miniſter at war. But in cir» 
cumſtances like the preſent, when, in the midſt of maſ; 
ſacres, the king, who is an integral part of the legiſla. 
ture, has not forfeited (for the eaſes of forfeiture des 
{cribed by the conſtitution differ widely from the pre- 
ſent,) but is ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his functions 
which the conſtitution has not committed to any. other 
. perſon whatever; when the national aſſembly, who had 
for ſeveral days before been inſulted and attacked in 
the perſon of its members, on account of decrees paſſed 
by great majorities, could not be conſidered as free, 
at a moment when the cannon was roaring on all ſides, 
and the houſe was ſurrounded by an armed banditti, J 
can no longer diſcover thoſe conſtitutional forms which 
e lawful authority from uſurpation, It there- 
EV: fore 
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fore eons a faithful obſerver. of the printiples com. 
mon to all freemen, and of the laws of his country, to 
ſeek in the law itſelf for that civil authority under which 
he ought to take his ſtand, becauſe military authority, 
the moment it ceaſes to be directed by the civil power, 
m dangerous to liberty. 
The conſtitution and the laws which were enafted 
RW the legiſlature was free, tell me that the military 
ought not to aft within the kingdom, but at the deſire 
and requiſition of the civil magiſtrate. To ſuch, there- 
fore, 1 am bound conſtitutionally and legally to apply; 
and as I am no in the department des Ardennes, with 
C conſiderable part of the army under my command, I 
am come to give you an account of my conduft, con- 
ſult about what I am to do, and aſk what are your in- 
tentions at this important and critical moment. 
LLou cannot be ignorant of the fact that the national 
aſſembly has ſent ſome of its own members as commil. 
ſioners to the army, for the purpoſe of carrying into 
effe& decrees which, in the preſent circumſtances, can- 
not have received the royal aſſent, and which do not 
appear to me to have been paſſed by a body that could 
be ſaid at the moment to be free. You may eaſily think 
then, that as commander in chief of an army, I ſtand in 
need at ſuch a time of your advice and opinion. 
Wich reſpe& to my own private opinion, you knov 
enough of me to be aſſured, that, independent of all 
ſactions, intereſts, and dangers, I will not bow before 
any ſpecies of deſpotiſm, a head, which, ſince the mo- 
ment I was able to act for myſelf, has been devoted to 
the cauſe of liberty andequality, and has often been riſked 
for it in both hemiſpheres. The declaration of rights 
. Wai 
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was my only guide, until the national will had adopted a 
copltitution; and as I ſwore that 1 would maintain it, 
Jam e yt that 1 9 00 not g e G, oatn. 


L FayzrrE,” 


From the' tenor ay this en 1 is wei he was wil- 
ling to have marched againſt the national affembly (and 
ſtill more willing againſt the Jacobins), if he-had been en- 
couraged ſo to do. He was well aware, that after the 
publication of ſuch ſentiments, and not finding thoſe of 
the department concur with them, he could find no 
ſafety in France, and much leſs forgiveneſs in that 
power whoſe ee he had fo denied and con- 
temned. 

The . of the dear de VAiftie'v were 
aid before the aſſembly. They were for exhorting all 
perſons who ſhould meet gen. La Fayette to apprehend 
and ſecure him, but at the ſame time to treat him with 
mildneſs, and prote@ him from inſult, nn public 
yenge ance to e diretted 60 ne e | 


. FRANCE MORE VIOLENTLY. AGITATED.. 7 


Ras day s occurences and intelligence ſerved io 
enereaſe the commotion of the aſſembly and the whole 


| country, and to encreaſe the diſtruſt of the people in 


every thing but in their: own ſtrength. Their greateſt 
fear was, leſt that great ſtrength might be perverted to 
their on - deſtruction. A diſcovery was made of a 
deep conſpiracy in the ci-devant county of Provence, 
where the agents of the fugitive princes had enrolled 
the names of above twenty thouſand perſons who had 
{yorn to riſe in arms in favgur of thoſe royal rebels as 

ſoon 
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ſoon as they ſhould have entered mee and given 
the ſignal. Or ns 
A paper alſo, ſed inthe por folio of M. Garonne, 
was produced, in which was a proſcribed liſt of patriot, 
to whom no mercy was to be ſhewn 2 the moment 
of vengeance ſhould arrive. 
Magazines of forage were ſaid to hay huts, wk in 
Dh which afforded every reaſon to believe 
| they were intended to accommodate and facilitate the 
march of the combined forces on their way to Paris. 
It had been proved likewiſe, that, at the fiege of 
 Longwy, a light had been hung out from the battle 
ments during the night to diretl the fire of the enemy, ſo 
as that the town might be intimidated to ſurrender. Au- 
thenticated intelligence had alſo arrived that Verdun 
was beſieged, and, which was worſe, that it was at the 
diſpoſal of traitors. All theſe, with numerous other 
perils, occaſioned the national aſſembly. to iſſue many 
_ decrees which could have been ſuggeſted by nothing but 
great urgency. The municipality of Paris too, paſſed 
ſome arrets in common council, which, while they ſerv- 
ed to ſtir up the zeal of the citizens to ſave the coun- 
try, and avenge the crimes of its iſindious enemies, were 
thought to trench upon the authority and province of 
the legiſlature, and more than once they occaſioned the 
parties to come to explanations. It was, however, ſup- 
ported by the influence of the Jacobin ſociety, and that 
inſpired it with a boldneſs which could not have been 
permitted if the aſſembly itſelf had not been divided by 
oppoſite parties. The common council of itſelf or- 
dered two printing prefſes to be burnt, and ſummoned 


owners to the bar of their court to anſwer for their 
- 7 condutt 
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| eonduRt in what they had printed. This was complained 
| of to the aſſembly, who pronounced the proceeding an 
infringement on the liberty of the preſs, It ſtamped | 

a nullity on the ſummons againſt the editors of the pa- 
| pers complained of. If fo daring an attack on the preſs 
| couldeverbe juſtified, it might in this inſtance, where the 
| owners and managers had been guilty of the groſſeſt 
corruption and venality, they having inſultingly and in 
the face of the whole nation Se an the On word 
| leſs characters it contained. 5 . 

| A monſieur Duroſoy, the tics of the Paris Circles, 
did not eſcape ſo well; for, being convicted of treaſon 
2gainſt the new order of the ſtate, he was condemned 
| to have his head cut off. As ſoon as he was con- 
| demncd, he writ a letter to the aſſembly, ſaying, that he 
vas ſentenced to be executed that evering, unleſs his 
| ſentence might be remitted, which he prayed for, and 
| the experiment of transfuſion tried upon him, by con- 
veying his blood into the veins of an old man, and that 
of the old man into his own. The aſſembly, however, 
| would not ſo much as take his petition into confiddra- 
tion, but left him to his fate. 

Although the ſpirit of the people kept pace with their 
| difficulties and dangers, yet as the capital could not be 
laid to be out of the reach of peril, the aſſembly de. 
| creed that a camp of forty thouſand men with trenches” 
| and redoubts ſhould be inſtantly formed under its walls; 
the miniſters were ordered to concert meaſures with the 
municipality for providing camp equipage and the other 
neceſſaries with the utmoſt diſpatch for that number of 
men. An able engineer was choſen to dirett the works, 
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no further uſe, and therefore he was defired to leave 
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PS not only to inſpełt into and haſten the la. 
bours of the perſons employed, but at their on defire 
w ſet an example of e * ee with the * 
or barrow. S 
While all this preparation of deſerts 0 the is 
elared enemies was going forward, it may be ſuppoſed 
that neither the aſſembly nor the people were rendered 
more tranquil by the miniſter for foreign affairs announ- 

_ cing the recal of lord Gower, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
Paris: the letter was from Mr. Dundas, who informed 
his lordſhip (in the abſence of lord Grenville) that the 
king, obſerving the. exerciſe of the executive power 
taken out of the hands of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
| the credentials under which he had aQed could be of 


Paris as ſoon as he could obtain the proper paſſports 
At the ſame time he was directed to declare, that it was 
his majeſty's intention to adhere to the principles of neu- . 
trality, in every thing that concerned es of the 
interior government of France. _ 
M. Le Baux returned a polite anſwer to this note, 
expreſſing the concern of the proviſional executive 
council, that the Britiſh cabinet bad recalled its ambaſ- 
* Tador, whoſe preſence in Paris would have been a proof 
of that favourable diſpoſition profeſſed inthe letter juſt e- 
ceived, concluding, however, by aſſuring lord Gowerthat 
France would maintain its commercial connection with 
' the ſame juQtice and candour as before, ne apes for 
a reciprocity onthe part of England. 
Accounts arrived in Paris from 5 complaining 
of the licentious and extravagant behaviour of tbe pri- 
ſoners under accuſations for bigh treaſon ;/ that being - 
Hu ns devan 
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devant nobles, they were viſited by ſo many of FO in- 
rriguing ariſtocrats and counter-reyolutioniſts, that their 
ſecurity from reſcue could not be anſwered for; This 
intelligence was diſcuſſed at the. Jacobins on the 24th 
of Auguſt, at night, and the next day a number of arm. 
ed federates ſat off to bring them. away to Paris to be 
ried. This ſtep obliged the aſſembly, under the. fear 
theſe priſoners might be ill treated or maſſacred, to ſend 
commiſſioners after the federates to bring them. beck. 
A deputation, however, from the commons of Paris, 
along with ſome of theſe ſederates from Marſeilles and 
Cape Finiſtere, appeared next * at the bar; when 
their chairman ſaid, 1 
ii js time that the criminals 9 at "Orleans 
ſhould be brought to Paris, to undergo the puniſhment 
duc to their crimes. If you refuſe to paſs a decree for 
this purpoſe, we vill not anſwer for the conſequences 
or ſay that the people will not riſe and do themlelyes . 
jullice. You have heard what we have ſaid, and you 
know that there are times when inſurrektion becomes a 
ſacred duty.“ wy 

Here one of the federiſts addreſſed = 1 "=O 
Fo refer this (ſaid he) to the committee of twelve, 
would be to devote it to oblivion. The country is 
doubly in danger; we muſt have ſpeedy vengeance 3 
trial according to the old forms will not do, it mult be 
by a court-martial. 1 

Upon this the. preſident with great gravity 1 

* The eyes of all France are upon the national af- 
ſembly ; it cannot be ſaid by any one. ſeQion of the em- 
pire, that it miſ-ſpends. its time. It is now midnight, 
and yet we are e ſtill liting, Threats will never, pro- 

Vor. II. e 8 * . duce 
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 _ als who were bghting againſt the liberty of France :— 


duce any other effects than to make us reſigned to tie 
upon our poſt. 11 is not for us, but for the national 
convention which we have called, to change the con. 
titution. You may preſent your petitions to it; for 
no other power can alter the organization of the high 
national court. We have done our duty.” 

This rebuke encreaſed the previous Werd of theſ: 
mens minds, who openly accuſed a part of the aſſem. 
bly of protecting the bittereſt enemies of the revolution, 
Thus it was ealy to forelte, that this claſs of Prifoners 
would be devoted to deſtruAion., 

On Sunday, the 26th of Auguſt, various mieſtanger 
Ras with diverſißed alarming intelligence, ſuch as 
| Would have overwhelmed an aſſembly of men of leſs 
: intrepidity and preſence of mind. The Pruſſians had 
defeated a body of French troops two leagues nearer 
Paris than Longwy. A reinforcement was ſaid to have 
arrived to the enemy's troops at Tiers, preparing for 
the paſſage of the Rhine. The Heſſians had marched 
a body of fix thouſand men to Kirchberg, on the 
Hundfpruck ; and, as if that were not enough, an army 
of French emigrants had begun their march for the 
duchy of Luxembourg. 

Theſe accounts occaſioned the pat ing a decree A 
authoriſing the governors of towns beſieged, to pull 
down the houſe of eats citizen ho n propoſe a 
| ſurrender, b 
This maſs of vexatious imelligetce dev ſome of the 
members of the aſſembly off their guard, as may be 
| Tuppoſed, when one of them could riſe to preſent the 
following propoſal for deſtroying the kings and gene- 
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He ane 8 to raiſe a body of one thou: 

bond tuo hundred volunteers, who ſhould bind chem. . 
ſclves by an oath to go and attack individually and cok 
Icaively, and by evgry poſſible means, the kings and 
generals then at w r with France. [Theſe tyrannicides 
were to be called (les douze cents) © the twelve han- 
dred,” tobe armed with poignards and piſtols. 
This plan was decreed, and the aſſembly were going 
to ſettle the pay of theſe deſperadoes, when Meſſieurs 
Verniaud, Maſurier, and 'Sers requeſted that it might 
be ſent to a committee for. re-conlideration,/ as ſuch a 
meaſure would induce the enemies to make repriſals, 
and coplequently SVs: riſe 10 4 var.of the moſt i 
kind. 

Nothing, 8 hy pos moderate he rage of the 
people againſt every one who had in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree contributed-to bring the country into ſuch diſtreſs. 
Another levy of thirty thouſand men was decreed. . 

Ihe military committee immediately furniſhed the 
new encampment with fix hundred pieces of cannon; 
but as eight hundred were wanting, the bronze was col- 
letted every where poſſible to be run into new ones to 
make up the number. The lead was taken from the 
palace of Verſailles for bullets, and'the iron for balls, 
and four thouſand workmen. extraordinaty were direQ- 
ed to be employed in the entrenchments. 

The enemy was advancing in every direction: de- | 
vaſtation followed all their footſteps : every village that 
attempted to.make a defence was completely deſtroyed: 
their huſſars, and their hulans in particular plundered 
every where, churches, as well as private houſes; ſeve- 
ral colonels of artillery and of the line deſerted io the 
5 F f 2 8 - rn, 
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enemy, carrying the military cheſts with em And 
now it was that the people of Paris 2778 9 be ſaid to be 
in a phrenzy. 


MASSACRES OF THE co OF SEPTEMBER, 
In every oriſis of the revolution the people have been 
puſhed to ſome lamentable or fatal exceſs. Thus it has 
appeared that the fate of the accuſed or ſuſpefied with. 
in the country has often been decided by the move. 
ments of the enemy without. i 
The French are a people naturally mild, e 
lively, and forgiving, though ſenſitive; but when goad. 
ed by danger, or ſtung by treachery, they are ſoon 
driven mad, and, in that furious paroxyſm, are to bc 
governed by no rule, nor are their ations to be ſcan. 
ned by any meaſure.—They were imperiouſly called 
upon at this critical moment to leave their homes, their 
wives, and their children, to carry arms againſt the in- 
vaders of their country. They conſidered theſe inva. 
ions as the produttion of their domeſtic enemics. They 
bad no doubt, that if they ſhould be found inſufk. 
cient of force to repel the bold intruders, but their 
perſidious ariſtocratic -countrymen left behind, would 
rile to join the conqueror, and not only throw every 
thing belonging to the revolution back into its original 


and frightlul ſtate, but alſo exerciſe an aweful vengeance 


on all who had contributed to bring it where it then 
was, Under theſe ſentiments it was, and reſolving 
not to be between two fires, as it were, that the hock. 
ing maſſacres about to be 7 were content 


81 


On the 2d Se f September, in the morning, while the 
1 allembl 


* 


Nembly was fitting, official Tatts was brought 1 


chat the duke of Brunſwick had ſummoned Verdun to 
ſurrender. A. deputation from the common council of 


Paris appeared, immediately aſter, ſignifying to the al. 


Weit that their municipal body had juſt met for the 

ſe of deviſing means for the defence of the capital, 
jr; that they had reſolved to publiſh by ſound of trum- 
12 DOTY ſhort addrels to the Parihans: 5 | 


6. Cirizz ns, . 


BE The enemy is at the ates of Paris. Verdun, 
which lies in his way, and obſtrufts his paſſage, cannot 
hold out longer than eight days. The citizens who de- 


ſend it have ſworn that they will periſh rather than ſur- 
render it. By this declaration, they tell you that their 
bodies hall ſerve as a rampart to cover you. It is 
your duty to fly to their relief. Citizens, draw up im- 
mediately under your colours; let us rendezvous in 
the Champ de Mars: let us this moment form an army 


of ſixty thouſand men; and Jet us periſh under the 
ſwords of the enemies, or exterminate them with ours.” 
This addrefs was heard with a thunder of applauſe. 


The miniſter at the head of the law department re. 
commended it to the aſſembly, to paſs a decree for pu- 


viſhing with death every armed citizen, who ſhould re- 


fuſe either to march againſt the enemy, or give up his 


arms to one that was willing. And alſo, that whoever 
ſhould direAly or indirełtly impede the operations of the 
national executive power ſhould ſuffer death. | 


The aſſembly, adopting the recommendation, unani- : 


nouſſ paſſed theſe propoſed decrees. 


2 8 1 ſuch a ſcene at this ties as per 
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hops. never had been beheld before. . The ſtreets » Were 
ſcarcely paſſable, No. perſons remained in the houles 

hut the aged and the fick, till the bloody aft begun, and 
theo there were as few ſeen in public. Though i it is an 
aſcertained lakt, that the perpetrators of the atrocjoug 

_ murders were but a few; yet it is not ſo clear that this 

work was not connived at, or conſented to by a much 

greater number, and thoſe perhaps, in authority; for, 

otherwiſe, two or three companies of the town guard 

would have been ſufficient to e thoſe who ere. 
employed on the occalion,,  _ 

A deputation of the commune went to inform the 
aſſembly, about twelve o'clock on Sunday, the 2d of 
September, that the people were burrying towards the 

priſons, loudly demanding that the priſopers detained 

ſor erimes committed on the 10th of Augult | ſhould be 

delivered up to them. 1 

_ be aſſembly ordered twelve deputies to go 2s com. 

miſſioners from the afſembly, and Que to appeaſe 
the people. 

The commiſſioners 1 | A, ws declating 
. (hat they had not been able to accompliſh the objet of 
their miſſion, for that the people had already broken 
open one of the priſons, and had maſſacred two hun. 
dred prieſts, Al} efforts to bring the people to reaſon 
appearing ineffectual, great apprehenſion was enter- 
tained for the ſafety of the king and the. royal ſamily 
in the Temple, and a commiſſioner was privately ſent 
thither for information, who. brought word that all was 
quiet in ihat place. The firſt perſons. murdered at the 

abbey prifon, Were the Swiſs officers who had com- 


ec at * A* huilleries on the 10ch of Auguſt. Four 
8 perſons 
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perſons who bad bear once on that day by n 
er contended fot the priority of right to make this 
dreadful reprifal. The brigade major of the Swiſs had 
5 beheaded the ſame morning by à fentence of the 

Three hundred and ſixty prieſts were killed in this 


a manner at the abbey priſon and at the Carmes, 


or white friars : the abbe Siccard, the teacher of the deaf 


and dumb, and twelve ſchoolmaſters, who were con- 


ceived to have had leſs to do with politics, were ſpared. 
This terrific band next proceeded to two other priſons, 
called the Great and Little Force, where the ſame work 
was performed. The abbe Bardy, and the princeſs 
Lamballe were the firſt victims; the heads of whom 
vere afterwards paraded through the ſtreets on pikes: 

mademoiſelle de Tourzelles and madame St. Brice 
were ſaved from ſlaughter, and carried to the committee 
of the ſektion. The princeſs de Lamballe underwent 
a long examination, by a kind of mock tribunal, before 
ſhe was knocked on the bead. She was ſeverely rated 
for having meddled in political matters with the queen, 
and eſpecially for having given evidence againſt Meſl; 


Petion and Manuel ; being, in ſhort, the principal oc- 


caſion of the proſecution againſt them when cited be 
fore the tribunal in we Thuillenes CO the e 


of the 21ſt of „ * 


In each priſon a kind of jury was | iinpanietled by 4 
mob; the book of commitments was laid before them; 
they diſcharged all priſoners confined for debt, and tried 
the others, but no witneſſes were examined. ' After hear- 
ing what each one had to ſay, every juryman laid his 


hand upon the head of the priſoner actually under trial, 


and this queſtion was put to them“ Do you believe 
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in your een that A. B. -ought to-be ren x 
If the anſwer. was in the affirmative, the priſoner wa, 
let go, and had reaſon to think himſelf diſcharged ; but 
to his aſtoniſhment he found bimſelf attacked by the 
people without, who diſpatched him with pikes and axes, 

The word enlarged was uſed in the ſenſe of condemned. 
When any priſoner was really acquitted, the ſignal to 
the people without was a ſhout of Vive la nation, and 
whoever was ſent forth with that ſhout was ſpared. 

A member of the national aſſembly, who was con- 
hned i in the abbey priſon for an aſſault, was ſpared, when 
it was proved to. the OSS of the people at he 
was really a member. 

Every. perſon roofing bs 1 afſignats was 


i 19 on the head ; but the people meaning only to 


do what they conſidered juſt execution, puniſhed with 
death a fellow whom they found picking the pockets 
of a headleſs priſoner ; they cauſed all the money and 
valuables upon all the deceaſed to be carried to the 
municipality, _ 

All the priſoners confined i in- ths 3 were 
carried to the great ſtaircaſe of the palais (the great 


court of law) where their heads were ſtruck off; thoſe 


who were confined in the chatelèt were put to death on 
| the bridge called the Pont au Change, At Bicetre the 
execution was ho leſs general, except that the famous 
count de la Motte was ſpared. _ MES 2 Je 

Amidſt theſe ſcenes of blood, © one 5 oc. 
curred on which one can dwell with pleaſure, becauſe it 
Was the triumph of nature—the life of a father having 
been ſpared on account of the tender don wag duty 

of bis child. 5 


Beſore 
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' Before the ſham tribunal eſtabliſhed for ordering 


the execution of priſoners, was brought an old nan 


ſaint with weakneſs, infirmities, and age; he was lean- 


ing on a beautiful young girl, who was all bathed with 


tears, and who had not quitted him for half an hour to- 
gether for the laſt eight days. 

On her countenance appeared horror 2 
not at the proſpett of danger to herſelf, for ſhe was not 
a priſoner, and had nothing perſonal to fear, but at the 
idea of ſeeing. her 85 parent butchered before ber 
face. 

It appeared from is old man's examination, that he 
was general Sombreuil, governor of the hotel des inva- 
ides, the Chelſea college of Paris. The man who ſat 
25 judge, moved by the tears of the daughter, and feeling 
nature working in his boſom, gave way to her generous 
emotions, and thus addreſſed his fellows :—* I think, 
my lads, that whether this old man is guilty or not, it 
would not become the people to ſpill his blood. What 
lay you, my lads?” The general anſwer was“ Aye, 
diſcharge him, diſcharge him.” When the daughter 
heard this, ſhe was no longer miſtreſs of herſelf—ſhe 
expreſſed her joy by a loud ſhout, and ruſhed into her 
father's arms. The ſight was ſo affecting, that men who 
without remorſe had ordered ſo many executions that 
night, could not behold it without tears. So eee 


| vere the workings of nature! 


The bodies of theſe viſtims: to national ks mid 
popular fury lay expoſed all the evening of the ad, gd, 
and morning of the 4th of September, to which day theſe 
formidable (though not from numbers) aſſommeurs con- 
tinued their bloody work, when they were conveyed to, 

Vor. II, Gog a lime 
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a-lime pit in the adjacent village of Veaugirard, and 
there depoſited. No ſpeQtacle could ſurely be more 
appalling than to behold cart loads of theſe maimed and 


already putrifying bodies driven through the ſtreets, 


legs, arms, and heads appearing between the ſpokes, or 


hanging over the ſides of the carriages. On the 4th 


of September theſe murderous viſits to 
ed, and the executions in Paris ceaſed. 

Atſier the melancholy detail of the proceedings at the 

priſons had been made to the national aſſembly, the mi. 


the priſons end. 


niſter of the home department appeared with an anſwer 


to a leiter he had written to M. Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, in which he had deſired to know why he had not 
taken proper ſteps for ſecuring the peace of the city, 
The anſwer was, that he had not heard of the events «ll 
it was too late to apply a remedy. 

The mzyor of Paris himſelf appeared at the bar ſoon 
after, and informed the aſſembly that peace and order 


began to be reſtored to the capital; that the gates were 


again opencd, and trade and buſineſs of every kind had 


| reſumed their uſual activity. He expreſſed a wiſh that 
te aſſembly would bury in oblivion the bloody ſcenes 
that had been lately exhibited. He added, that the 
people were making all poſſible diſpatch to march to 
the enemy, and that a part of the federates were pre. 


paring to accompany chem to the camp at Chalons, 


where the preſence of men who had rendered them. 
ſelves famous by the defeat of the Swiſs at the palace of 


the Thuilleries, could not but pas wy fellow fol- 


diers with freſh ardour, 


1 
„ 
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. CALM, iTs NUMEROUS. LEVIES.. „„ 

As the ſky becomes ſerene after a hurricane, ſg did | 
Paris aſſume a more compoſed aſpett after the horrible 
events of the 2d, 3d, and 4th of September. The French 
people, having fewer domeſtic enemies, appeared more 
determined than ever againſt the external ſoe. The num- 
bers of volunteers which ſat out for the frontiers, wholly 
or in part armed and accoutred, were ſurpriſingly great; 
and though they were very much inferior in diſcipline, + 
io the Aultrians and Pruſſians, yet they more than made oy 
up that deficiency in the ardour of their Zeal, and che | 
intereſt they bad in the queſtion before them, 

Treachery appeared to have made itſelf a paſlage, Gi 
was fled, and Paris offered the conſolation to the timid 
and afflicted for the harrors which had paſſed, of ſecur- 
ing them againſt the depredations of the common -ene- 
my. While this city was pouring out her volunteers by _ 
thouſands, convoys with cannon for the protection of 
its new works arrived from various parts. Nantz lent. 
one hundred pieces of braſs ordnance, and the depart- 
ment of Finiſtete ſixty-nine. The Mauſoleums were 
ordered to be opened to furniſh lead for bullets; ſo 
that, what with the iron in the ſpires for pikes, the bells 
in the ſleeples for cannon, and the leaden coffins in the 
ſepulchres for ball, it could not be ſaid the FRI 
were uſeleſs in the en however pg rom gh be. 


MASSACRES or PRISONERS IN oTuER PARTS or 
FRANCE. 


1 3 the hiſtorian may 5 of. een. 


tion from the pain of detailing the moſt, frightful, parti- 
G 5 2 culars 


* 


6 miten o ran 


culars of the French Revolution, yet he will nut be ſaid 
to have performed his duty, if he ſhall have paſſed they 
over in ſilence. Perhaps no revolution occaſioned by 
the heavy oppreſſion of one party, and the long ſuffer. 
ings of the other, was ever effected without ſimilar hor. 
rors. It would not be ſufficient to recount theſe vio. 
lent proceedings, without, at the ſame time, remark. 
ing, that they appear not to have been the effett of ac. 
cident or ſpontaneous popular rage. They were cer. 
tainly planned, and methodically executed. | 
At Lyons, a ſecond Paris in luxury, or, in other 
words, in ariſtocracy ; the priſons were cleared of their 
contents in nearly the ſame manner as thoſe of the me. 
tropolis. One hundred and forty people of diſtinction, 
_ accuſed of counter-revolutionary crimes, were diſpatch- 
ed in the ſame ſummary way, Two eee of fede. 
rates ſat off from Paris to bring the priſoners from Or. 
leans to that city, but as the national aſſembly was in, 
formed of it, orders were ſent to them to return, They 
were too expeditious ; they had y brought their 
victims half way. A ſecond order was diſpatched, di- 
rebting them to carry the priſoners to Saumur, foreſec- 
ing what would be their fate if they | were brought to 
Paris. The conduftors of theſe once proud, favoured 
beings, now wretched captives, did not obey the orders 
of the legiſlature, nor did they follow their own inten- 
tions fully ; ſor they carried the priſoners to Verſailles, 
where they were all, a few excepted, maſſacred. If 
| there were no other circumſtances to warrant a conjec- 
ture of a regular plan in theſe outrages, the following 
would be ſufficient :--M. Laporte, the intendant of the 
civil cm had _w_ latel pt deen ee in Paris by 
the 
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the new tribunal, and executed, for having employed 
large ſums of the public money in corrupt practices, by 
biring writers to vilify the revolution: his papers had 
been ſeized, and were produced on his trial, Now 
when the Orleans priſoners underwent the brief exa- 
mination at Verſailles, one of the three men who pre- 
ſided as a judge, produced one of the original memo- 
randums which had ſerved to condemn Laporte, and 
with it confronted two of the priſoners who had denied 
the charge. 

However convinced the people might be of the trea- _ 
ſon and guilt of theſe priſoners; however heated by re- 
ſentment againſt them; and finally, however fearful they 
might be of the law's delay allowing rich culprits to ef- 
cape juſt and merited puniſhments, it is not likely they 
would take upon them to run before and even againſt 
the law, without the countenance of ſomething like au- 
thority. It muſt not be concealed, that there was a 
power at this period paramount to the allembly itſelf, 
and that power was the municipality of Paris. The 
commune of Paris had the lawful power to arreſt any 
perſon ſuſpetted of treaſonable proceedings. This 


power however was not ſo much exerciſed by itſelf as 


through certain committees of inſpection called comites 
de ſuruvillance. The members of theſe committees. 
pointed out the objeAs for arrets in Paris, and the 
committees of inſpettion in the municipalities all over 
France followed the example. Perhaps the members of 
thoſe committees, if called to account for what they had 
done, would have defended themſelves, by inſiſting that 
they were the beſt qualified to know the charafters, and 
to  pycrlook the 89 88 of the inhabitants of their re- 

ſpeclive 
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urge, that the public ſafety is ⸗the ſupreme law}; that ile 


they threw on the country, is no leſs manifeſt; they 


ſembled in Paris in numbers ſulficient io farm a bouſe, 


* 


ſpeftive ſeQions, - and therefore could alone diſcrimi 
nate between the good and bad citizen. They might 


people, wearied with repeated diſcoveries of treaſon, 
and out of patience with waiting for vengeance, had 
reſolved to deal it out by their own hands—that they 
would never have marched to the common enemies, and 
have left theſe their moſt rancorous ones behind; in 
ſhort, they would offer a number of thoſe revolutionary 
excuſes which a country not in a revolution, and a pes. 
ple not under the agony of multiplied dangers and ſuſ 
_ ferings, would conſider no excuſes at all, 

That the moſt ſenſible ſtateſmen in France doploret 
theſe exceſſes is evident, and that they wiſhed to diſco- 
verand puniſh the authors, being perſuaded of the ſtain 


were, however, not able to do it, and the oblique aim 
they took at certain prominent characters (whether 
guilty or innocent is not known), laid the foundation of 
a conteſt which could not end without the death of one 


of Fe pariics. 


DISSOLUTION or 111 NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The aſſembly hearing with ſatisſaQtion from all parts 
of the empire, that the motives which it had aſſigned for 
the ſuſpenſion of the executive power, and for the con- 
yoking a national convention, were approved of, and 
convinced alſo that the ſalvation of the country de- 
pended more at this moment upon the army than upon 
the legiſlature, it began to prepare for, ceding its high 
ſunctions to its ſucceſſors, which. by this time had al- 


as 
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zs ve ſhould call it. While the ceremony of transfer- 
5 ring the nation's ſovereignty from one band of patriots 
10 another is performing, the reader ſhall be condufted 
to another ſtill more animated ſcene. He ſhall fee 


confuſed and ſcattered ſtrength colletted into order and 


| force, ſufficient firſt to check, and at length. to repel 
| legions of the choiceſt troops in Europe. By this time 
one half of the territory of France was invaded or 
W menaced by hoſtile armies. Preferring an open to a 
| concealed enemy, war had been declared againſt the 


king of Sardinia, and the emperor had, by his meſſage 
to the diet of 1 0 excited the hoſtility of the 
empire. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


No footer had the Purifians mate themſelves melthre 


of the Thuilleries, and compelled the royal family to take 


refuge in the aſſembly, than commiſſioners were diſ- 
patched to the different armies to announce their vie- 


tory. On their way they were received by the people 


with cries of “ long live the nation liberiy and equality.” 
But when they approached the camp of La Fayette, 
they were ſeized by orders of the general, and, as has 
been already mentioned, thrown into'priſon. The fol- 
lowing proclamation was, by the | fr! $ gas, Cir- 
culated amongſt the ſoldiers; © 0 
„Citizen Soldiers, %%%%%ͤ 8 
It is not to he difſerabled; hah os conftitation 


which you have ſworn to maintain is no more. The 


Marleillois, and a band of fattious inſurgents, have be- 


ſie ged the palace of the Thuilleries. The! national 
guards 
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guards and the Swiſs guards have made a vigorous re. 
ſiſtance, but wanting ammunition, 115 were en 10 
anner. 
„ M. D'Affry, his ds camp, Bs hs whole 65 
mily 3 been maſſacred. 
6 The king, the queen, and all the N family took 
refuge in the national aſſembly ; the inſurgents followed 
them, and forced the aſſembly to decree the ſuſpenſion 
of the king, which was done to ſave his life. 
„ Citizens, you have no longer repreſentatives; the 
national aſſembly is in 0 your armies are without 1 
commanders. 
Petion reſigns; the ſivoge Danton and his Catellize 
are maſters; therefore, ſoldiers, chooſe whether you will 
re-eſtabliſh the heir to the crown on the rde; or 1 
you will have Petion for king.” 
It was the intention of La Fayette to have marched 
his army to Paris, and overawe the legiſlature ; for this 
purpoſe he ſent orders to general Dillon to join him 
immediately. The foldiers, owing to the miſrepreſen- 
tation of their general, were divided in their opinion for 
a few days, but when they were accurately informed of 
what had happened, diſcontent and murmurs pervaded 
the camp ; and, excepting a ſew officers, attached from 
prejudice or intereſt to the royal cauſe, the army were 
equally deaf to his prayers and entreaties. At length, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, and fearing leaſt he ſhould be 
ſent a priſoner to Paris by his own ſoldiers, he fled, 
Vith his etat· major, leaving e to follow their own 
inclinations. _ 
When Dillon, who was in the weren of 7 Fayette, 


received the intelligence at Pont ſur Sambre, he imme- 
| diate!y 
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diately ooh an aath to beduithfu ihe denise lde, 
and the king, and ſent poſitive orders to Pumourier to 
do the lame; but Dusaautie- retutred hun dhe daha 
ing anſw Er E Un nll ieee h wills onal | 
1 amy ina my. gear, aber has you . 
gen ſuch imprudent orders, which 1, ſhall be careful 
not to execute in the camp of Maude. 
© You ſhould have waited for the official accounts, | 
or the arrival of the commiſſioners, and certainly not 


| make a declaration which js a crime againſt the national 


ſovereignty. I haye not time to detail my, motives, 
but I truſt you will think: me right in not obeying ;.and 
that you will deſtroy 3 in your own army tbe. impreſſion 
which this miſplaced ardour may have produced. I 
peak the e As a fronds iſ y your eiern is proof. 


1D deen 


* 


5 At length commiſſioners TD the aſſembly ed * 


and whilſt the army were waverings and uncertain what 
ſteps to purſue, Dillon. thought it prudent to recant · 
Dumourier, at the head of his army, received the com- 
miſſioners with demonſtrations of joy, and took the oath 


_ of fidelity to the nation, amidſt the cries of © long live 


liberty and equality,” The news was. received amidit 
the ſhouts of Vive Ja nation, by the army. of Luckner, 

at Metz, as well as by the army of the Rhine, command- 
ed by Biron and Cuſtine.—But the danger of the 
country encreaſed ; the ſoldiers wanted diſcipline; moſt 
of the general officers had betrayed the public cauſe, or 
vere ſulpeQted of royaliſm ; the towns were badly gar- 


riſoned, and * amen in . interelt of the 
court, 
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Thus ſitu⸗ ted, the national aſſembly appointed Dy. 
mourier commander in chief of the army of the north, 
Finding that an offenſive war was no longer prafticable, 

whilſt the allies were carrying fire and ſword into the 
heart of France, he fat out for Sedan, to take the com- 
mand of the army of La Fayette. About this time the 
following addreſs was gk to VINE NE or pad nor- 
| _ en 1 . 


1 
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«Your poſition ſecures to you the honour of com. 
unte firſt for liberty; the country depends on your 
courage; expect its gratitude, Your children ſhall be 
the children of it; it will take care of your wives; and 
if the tyrants ravage your property, it will from this 
moment conſider it as a ſacred debt, to 3 you 
for the loſſes you may have ſuffered,” 

No pecuniary rewards were neceſſary to induce the 
diet to enliſt. Every youth became a volunteer, 
and every volunteer a hero. It is impoſſible to look 
upon a nation in arms, holding out the olive branch to 
the unfortunate, and carrying the exterminating ſword 
to the invaders of their country, without admiration. 
It elettriſies the foul, and adds dignity to man. Had 
the allies ſcen the enthuſiaſm which actuated the French, 
they would not have dared to enter their territory; but) 
unfortunately for humanity, they were impoſed upon 
by the emigrants, who were the victims of 1 
_ whole intereft it was to deceive, _ 

Upon the 22d of Augult the allies mthmbne Long- 
wy to ſurrender, and after a'bombardment of fifteen 


9 8 their magiſtrates * their gates to the enemy. | 
T he 
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The garriſon was permitted, to. retire vich their arms 
and baggage; Wherever they vent they were received 
with, hootings and groans. The people diſdained 10 
ſympathiſe with men who were not ready to die for. 
| their country. — And as ſoon as the national aſſembly 
vere informed of their cowardice, they declured the in- 
habitants infamous, and decreed that their houſes ſhould 
| be raſed to the ground whenever  Longwy: ſhould be 
| reſtored to the dominions of the French nation. 
From Longwy the duke of Brunſwick advanced to 
Verdun, . and ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender. 
They anſwered, that they were ready to die at their 
poſts; the enemy, however, appearing in great ſorce, 
the magiſtrates determined to capitulate. Beaurepaire, 
the commangant, baſtened from the ramparts, where he 
had been encouraging the ſoldiers, and endeavoured tg 
perſuade them to defend the town. Finding his remon; 
rances ineffeQtual, he pulled a piſtol. lrom his pocket 
and ſhot himſelf, - The volunteers would not ſuffer his 
body to be buried at Verdun, of which the Pruffiars 
were about to take poſſeſſion, but catried it to St. Me- 
nehoud.— The national aſſembly decreed him che ho- 
nours of the pantheon, and ordered the following in. 
ſcription io be engraved on his tomb: - He choſe to put 
himſelf to death, rather than capitulale with tyrants. 
With deciding on the conduttof Beaurepaire, it muſt 
be allowed, that contempt for death inſpires the mind 
with heroic actions. The people were proud to ſee 
their countrymen rival the heroes of Greece and Rome; 
and when the young men ſat out for the ee Kur 
parents hade them remember Beaurepaife. 
* the inhabitants of Thionville diſcovered n more 
| n h 2 . 
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fal, Wimphen the commandant replied; * You a f 


the ſoldiers whom 1 command, into aby a& of cowar- 


horſe had finiſhed: bis dinner. The enemy were at 
length en to as the rg nen man Wy 


bo ſeveriteen/thouſand” men. A council of wir wis 


_ tified towns in their Way, it Was thou 
becauſe, in caſe the enemy ſhould get 'pofſefion of 


kines, it would be difficult to prevent the 
Paris, for it could not be expected that the rec ruits, who 
were arriving in great numbers, wobld be able to op- 
poſe a victorious atmy. Dumourier, looking at a 


energy. When ſummoned by the Auſtrians and emi. 
grants, with threats of ſevere treatment in caſe of refy- 


our ſtreets with blood, but you ſhall not terrify me; nur 


dice: you may fire the ton, but I defy yon to burn 
the ramparts.” He made feveral ſucceſsful ſorties, and 
infuſed terror into the breaſts of his enemies. In one 
of theſe forties the prince of Waldeck was killed, and 
the beſiegers compelled to retire” with precipitation. 
The garriſon partieularly diretted their fire againſt the 
emigrants, - Wimphen ordered a vooden horſe to be 
placed upon the ramparts, with his mouth filled with 
hay, and told them that he would furrender when the 


dans 
When Dunoalnts abel fit Sedan, is had no more 


immediately ſumonbd, in which it was propoſcd by 
Dillon to fal back upon Chalons, and wait the arrival 
of ihe new le vie ; who sdded, that the farther the alliei 
penetrated into France, he greater hazard they would 
run of having their ſupplies cut öff. But as the Au- 
ſtrians abounded in cavalry, and as there were no-for- 
bought dangerous, 


Chalons, where the French had their principal maga- 
matching 65 
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mip which y 19h dhe table before Ain,” and polti iting 
to the fotelt of Argönne, faid, * Behold the Thermo- 

e of France ; if I have the good fortune to arrive 
there before: the duke of Brofifvick, our country vill 
be ſaved,” 

The foreſt of Abbe Amen reaches from Sed 
to Paſſayant, being about thirteen leagues in length, and 
of unequal breadth, feparating the deferts of Cham 
paghe from the fertile plains of the Evechés. It is 
ſcatcely poſſible to deſcribe the ſterility of this wretched 
ſpot: it produces neither trees, corn, nor herbage, and 
nothing is to be ſeen, except a few miſerable ſeattered 
huts, It was morally impoſſible for an army to paſs this 
| fvteft, which lay between the duke of Brunſwick and 
Paris, except in one or all of five different places. The | 
firſt opening is called le Chene Populeux, through which 
there is 2 fond from Sedan to Rbetel; the ſecond le 
Crbix-aux' bois, which forms à road from Briquenai to 
Vouviers; the third, Grand Pre, leads from Stenay to 
Reims ; the fourth, which goes from Varennes to St. 
Menchoud, is calted Ia Chalade ; the fifth is called les 
Nelles, and leads from Verdun to Paris. Dumourier, 
by a well conducted march, took poſſeſſion of theſe 
paſſes before the arrival of the duke of Brunſwick. 

As the allies had left the ſtrong towns of Montmedy 
and Thionville behind them, they were greatly diſtreſſed 
for want of proviſions, Their principal depot was at 
Lixembourg, and their convoys were frequently inter. 
cepted by the above mentioned garriſons. The pea- 
ſattry, zealouſly att4ched tothe Principles of the Revo- 
lution, refuſed to ſupply thei with any thing, and what 
they could not e, vas elner removed in- 

to 
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to the | interior of the country, or IR Thas 
preſſed, it became abſolutely neceſſary to force the dif. 
ferent paſſes, and endeavour to proceed to. Paris, where 
they expetted to be joined by a great number of thei 
partiſans. The principal movement of the Prufſians 
was directed againſt Grand Pre, where general Dumou. 
Tier commanded, whilſt the prince of Hohenlohe made 
an attempt at les 1/lettes, guarded by Dillon. Full of 
confidence, the allies marched up to the charge with 
great intrepidity, and the French received them wich 
the moſt determined reſolution, and eh in re. 
pelling them. _ 
In the mean time Dumourier Tent. couriers to the | 
camp of Maulde, ordering Bournonville to come to his 
aſſiſtance with all poſſible expedition, Kellerman, who 
was covering Metz with a very conſiderable army, al. 
ter leaving a ſufficient garriſon in the place, was haſten- 
ing to his relief, whilſt Luckner, who was appointed io 
diſcipline the new levies at Chalons, was ſending rein- 
forcements to bim every day. Theſe young, citizens 
burned with a love of liberty, and wiſhed for nothing 
but an opportunity to ſignalize themſelves in her de- 
fence. Before they left their reſpective homes, they 
had depoſited their gold upon the altar of their coun- 
try, and were now prepared to <P! their ſteel into the 
camp of their armies. _ 

The allies behaved with the — —.— borbariy 10 
the peaſants | who fell i into their hands. Ihe young wo- 
men were raviſhed i in, the preſence of their parents ; 
whole. villages were ſet on fire, and the aged and in- 
firm vere. frequently. conſumed in the flames, The 

wgr e in e, exulted vith ee joy 1 
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heſe occaſions. ' In the neighbourhood of Vougiers 
they fat fire to a cottage, and prevented a mother from 
reſcuing her three children, who vere conſumed to 
aſhes; they then tied the aged inhabitants of the vil- 
lage to their hotſes tails, and condufted them in tri- 
umph to their camp!!! Al who were capable of bear- 
ing arms flocked to the ſtandard of liberty; thoſe whoſe 
ſituation prevented them, ſpread the alarm amongſt 


their neighbours. This availed the French more than 


twenty victories. The people forgot their little animo- 
ſities; they were ſolely occupied about repelling the foe. 

As the allies had made repeated attempts to force the 
paſſes, and had been conſtantly obliged to retire with 
loſs, it was only neceſſary to aft upon the defenſive. 
The French affairs now began to wear a more fayour- 
able aſpeQ, when the negligence of an individual almoſt 
compleated their ruin. - Dumourier had entruſted the 
defence of La Croix-aux-bois to a lieutenant-colonel, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the American war. 
This officer, thinking the place impregnable, or not ex. 
pefling an attack, had withdrawn the troops. There 
were no more than one hundred men left to guard the 
paſſage. They had no cannon, nor had they taken the 
wg to deſtroy the road ſufficiently. 

Clairfayt being informed of their poſition, dipstebecd 
the prince de Ligne to diſlodge them. The French 
made a ſhort reſiſtance, and then fell back upon their 
own army. Dumourier ſent general Chazot, with a 
conſiderable” detachment, expreſsly ordering him to 


charge with the bayonet, and venture every thing, be- | 


fore the enemy had time to fortify themſelves. The 


French ruſhed forward with "we 3 The 
com- 
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combat was. 6 ohſlinar and bloody. At Tn * ales 
after loſing the prince de Ligne, were.compelled to give 
way ; but receiving a conſiderable reinforcement, whill 
the French were exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, 
they were victorious in their turn, and N Chaz 
was obliged to retreat to Vqugiers, 
The emigrants attacked le Chene- popujeux at the 
ſame time. General Dubouquet had Jittle difficulty ig 
repelling them ; but learning the defeat of Chazoz, ; and 
fearing leaſt he ſhould be ſurrounded by 1 7070 force, 
he thought it prudent to abandon his poſition, The 
emigrants entered in great numbers. 
_ Dumourier's ſituation was now 8 extremely 
critical. The Pruſſians were before him with more than 
49,000 choſen men, whilſt Clairfay t, with 25,000 vas 
ready to take every opportunity of harraſſing him from 
behind. Nothing remained for him but to retreat to 
St. Menchoud ; and to effett a retreat in the preſence of 
ſuch ſuperior force ſeemed. morally impoſlible ; but 
what will not the genius of liberiy atchieve? He began 
his march at midnight, and effected his retreat in very 
good order ; but as he was about to pitch his camp, he 
was alarmed to ſee groupes of ſoldiers runging to him 
in the greateſt conſternation. Dumourier had ordered 
Chat ot io join him immediately; ; but as he was upon 
his march 1500 Pruſſians appeared in view ; Chazot' 
army, conliſting of 40,000 men, were thrown into diſ- 
order; they thought the whole Pruſſian army was in mo- 
tion, threw down their arms, and fled i in all directions, 
Duval, who was covering the retreat of Dumouriers 
rear guard, repulſed the enemy ; but fear and diſtruſt 
ſpread N the camp, * every * was in con- 
fuſion, 
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fakion. The volunteers Eried out that . were be- 


7 vayed, and nothing could perſuade them bit: chat Du- : 


mourier and all the general officers had imitated La 
Fayette, and had gone over to the enemy. No flight 
ever ſurpaſſed the celerity of this ; nor did the fugitives 


top till they had reached the gates of Paris. Had not 


Miranda, Stungol, and Duval, exerted themſelves in 
rallying the n the rout muſt have been complete. j 


The army was at length pie Sr ſhame and 
a reſolution to diſplay more firmneſs in future, began 
to take place of fear. A few days after, Dumourier 
was joined by Bournonville: his ſoldiers were fa- 


| tigued with a rapid march, but nothing could equal their 


zeal, Kellerman arrived upon the aoih of Septem- 
ber; but before he had eſſetted bis junction with Du- 
mourier, he was attacked by the king of Pruſſia in per- 


ſon. A moſt terrible cannonade took place, and num- 
bers fell, The French behaved with uncommon firm- 


neſs, and ſung the Marſeilles bymn- during the whole 
combat. Their artillery was well ſerved, and did great 
execution. The king, of Pruſſia, unable to force their = 
lines, retired to his camp of la Lune, | : : N 
This was an honourable day for the arms of FY re- 
public. The Pruffian ſoldiersno longer conſidered the 


| French as an undiſeiplined rabble, and the contempt 


they had expreſſed for them changed into eſteem. Dil- 
lon ſtill kept poſſeſſion of la Chalade and les Nettes, 
and prevented the prince of Hohenlohe from attempt. 


ing any thing. Reinſorcements were arriving at Cha- 


lons in ſuch numbers as to render it impoſſible to pro- 
Yide them with arms and cloathing, whilſt diſcaſe and 


vol. Il, | - 4 famine 
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famine were thinning the ranks of the allies” The ſea: 
ſon was far advanced, and the capture of Paris became 
problematical even in the duke of Brunſwick's camp. 

A fatal dyſentery had long prevailed amongſt the 
allies ; ; hundreds were dying every day; they had more 
than ten thouſand fick, and the reſt of the army was ſo 
reduced, as to be in a great meaſure incapable of milj. 
tary duty. In this dreadful ſituation the king of Prul- 
ſia opened a negociation; an exchange of priſoners 
took place, and a ſuſpenſion of arms followed. Thu. 
venot, the confidential friend of Dumourier, had ſeve. 
ral conferences with the duke of Brunſwick, and colo- 
nel Manſtein was graciouſly received in the French 
camp. The advanced poſts of the two armies dil. 
courſed together. The French gave the Pruffians 
bread and wine; and thoſe ſoldiers, who were anxious 
to deſtroy each othei a few days eke now exchanged 
vothing but kind offices. 

The king of Pruſſia expreſſed himſelf in terms of ad. 
miration of the French; and ſignified that he was in. 
clined to peace, provided the King was reſtored to 
the ſame ſtate in which he had been prior to the 10th 
of Auguſt, —Whilſt theſe negociations were carrying 
on, three commiſſioners, viz. Sillery, Carra, and Prieur 
arrived at the camp of Dumourier, with the news that 
the convention had aboliſhed royalty, and conſtituted 
France into a republic. This was agreeable intelli- 
gence to the ſoldiers, and they unanimouſly ſwore fide- 
lity to the nation, amid the ous oX 7. la liberle— 
Vive legalité. 9 5 


As 4 ſoon as the Prufſians were © informed of the aboli- 
T N tion 
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tion of royalty, they broke the truce; but prior to that, 

they had taken care to ſend back their heavy artillery, 

and had made every preparation for a retreat. 
On the firſt of October the duke of Brunſwick left 

the camp of la Lune, and began to retreat through - 

Grand Pre, The French immediately took poſſeſſion 

of his camp; but ſuch were the exhalations ariſing from 

the dead bodies of men and horſes, that they were 

obliged to abandon it almoſt inſtantaneouſly. Bour- 

nonville purſued them to Grand Pre, and took a great 

number of priſoners; but the paſs was ſo-crowded with 

| fick, as to render it extremely dangerous to. proceed 
ſurther, for fear of the infection. In this place the 

Pruſlians had their hoſpital, and in the courle of a few 

| days buried above three thouſand men. The French 

behaved with great humanity to the ſick and wounded, 

and ſuffered them to be removed without moleſtation.” 

They even furniſhed them with: enen and 3 me- 

di eine. 5 
Dumourier, at n now . to. 5 8 

thouſand men, did not think proper to purſue the enemy 

in perſon; but ſent detachments of light troops to har- 

raſs their rear. He had been taken priſoner by ibe 

duke of Brunſwick thirty-two years before, and had re. 

ceived many civilities from him. He diſpatched Bour- 

nonville with the flower of his army to the ſuecour of 

Liſle, and ſat out himſelf for Paris, under the pretenco 

of conſulting the executive council about the invaſion 

ol Flanders. Kellerman and Dillon, who had ſeventy 

thouſand men, independent of Dumourier's army, hung 

upon the rear of the allies, and thereby diſtreſſed them 

he? The allies loſt thirty thouſand men, excluſive 

11 a of 
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of the ſick and wounded liſt; and in | that number not 
ahove two thouſand fell by the ſword: the reſt periſhed 
with famine and diſeaſe. The country through which 
they paſſed was covered with-dead bodies, and France 
might be ſaid to be fertilized with the blood of thoſe 
-men, who, fix weeks before, came to ſcourge her with 
defolation. Verdun and Longwy ſurrendered to the 
viQtorious republicans, and on the 22d of Oftober 
the allies were expelled from the land of freedom. 
This remarkable invaſion will ever figure in the an- 
nals of hiſtory, and Europe will remain Jong divided 


about the cauſe of ſo fatal a cataſtrophe. The duke of 
Brunſwick has been generally blamed for not penetrat. 


ing towards Paris, after the deſertion of La Fayete, 
The French were divided in opinion, and their armies 


were far from being numerous. His next error ſeems 


to have been in leaving Montmedy and Thionville be. 


hind him. Theſe garriſons harraſſed his rear, and inter. 


cepted- his convoys. When Dumourier was obliged 
to abandon Grand Pré, he ſhould'have purſued his ad. 
vantage, before the French had time to. recover from 
their ſurpriſe. And laftly, when it was impoſſible to 
advance further, he ought to have retreated, before di. 
eaſe and ſamine made ſuch havoc in his camp; in 
which caſe he might ſtill have taken Sedan and Mom 
medy, wintered in France, opened the next campiign 
to adyavinge, gag; TOPS he ane of the low 
countries. 


On the other . Dae too, dad 3 not 
vithout reaſon, is accuſed of having compromiſed the 


intereſt of France. His negligence at La Croix aux. 
bois may be imputed 10 a multiplicity of buſineſs; but 
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his a the allies to eſcape; withows purſuing them 

in perſon, can admit of no apology. Had the king of 
putz and the allied army been taken priſoners, per- 
haps Europe would not have ud © 15 Waasen the: A HA 


' leſs viktims of 1793. 


But whilſt . men . os the ain manner, 


the philoſopher will look upon the defeat of the allies 


as the natural conſequence of INVeIr IE ſtruggling 
againſt ES ori. There was a material difference 
between mercenary ſoldiers, and men fighting for the 
liberty of their country. The former are mere ma- 
chines ; and as ſucceſs would not better their condition, 
they are moſtly indifferent about the event; whilſt the 


latter have every thing to loſe, and would prefer exter- 


mination to „ we en wins el ene , n 
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| When Dees fat. out for Sens, the army wr 
the North was divided into three eneampments. Ge- 
neral Duvat commanded at the Pont ſur Sambre, 


Bonn vn at Mauld, and LAV Our at Mau- 


beuge. They were not only capable of ptote fi mg their 


own frontiers, but they made frequent incurſions into 
the Jow countries. But as the Duke of Brunſwick was 


carrying deſolation into the heart of France, it was 
judged abſolutely neceſſary that part of the army of the 
North ſhould go to reinforce Dumourier. Accordingly 
Duval received orders to proceed to the ſoreſt of Ar- 
gonne, and Bournonville ſoon aſter nee him, with 
amen from the camp of Maulde. n 

Pigs theſe movements the Rac: became 
expoſed 
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expoſed to the ravages of the enemy; and. general More, 
ton, who commanded in the abſence of Bournonville, 
finding it impoſſible to maintain the camp of Maulde, 
when expoſed to ſuch ſuperior force,' began to fall back 
to Bruille, Whilſt the French were decamping, the 
Auſtrians fell upon them with great fury, and obliged 
them to retreat in diſorder to St. Amand, Conde, 
and Valenciennes; and taking advantage of their con. 
fuſion, attacked St, Amand, and carried it the ſame 
day. The garriſon of Orchies ſaved itſelf in Douay. 
The abandoning of the camp of Maulde gave the ene. 
my poſſeſſion of the fertile plains between Lifle and 
Douay, and n eme to torment big en with 
impunit ). 
PForiunately bor 3 PI e of 3 Teſchens 
army was not very numerous; he had ſent Clairfait to 
the aſſiſtance of the duke of Brunſwick, and could not 
collect in one place above twenty-five thouſand men, 
Wich theſe: he marched to Liſle, and ſummoned the gar. 
riſon io ſurrender. The commandant, citizen Ruavur, 
replied, We have juſt renewed our oath to die, if 
neceſſary, in defence of liberty and equality, and we 
do not mean to ineut the guilt of perjury.” Foiled in 
his hopes of intimidating the garriſon, and deſpairingto 
take the city, according to che rules of art; he com- 
menced a moſt eee bombardment ig the bow of 
ne I’; 

The peaſantry i in the eee were ſubjedle 
We ſpecies of cruelty; they were not only com 
pelled to labour in the trenches, but were  wantonly 
placed in ſituations, expoſed to the fire of their coun- 
uymen. Such as Waben to aſſiſt, were put to dealh, 
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| with every ſpecies of torture. The ſuburbs of St. 
| Maurice were reduced to a heap of ruins, and the'un- 
| fortunate inhabitants obliged to fly into the town for 
| ſhelter. ' The citizens vied with one another in giving 
| them every poſſible ſuccour, and ſeemed to forget their 
| own dangers, in gay to avert "OO which. 15 
threatened their country. ” 
S Theduke of Saxe Teſcben, — at hs obſtinacy 
W of the people, directed his fire againſt St. Sauveur 
| where the mechanics principally. reſided.” They were 
the perſons who had ſhewn moſt energy in defending 
the town. He threw red hot balls and bombs into the 
city, and levelled the quarter of St. Sauveur with the 
| ground; but not a murmur was to be heard. They 
| aſſured the commandant, © That were the houſes all 
| deſtroyed, the ramparts. would _ be ſufficient n . 
people combating for liberty.” 
The French artillery was well PREY as did very 
cconſiderable execution. The garriſon made ſeveral 
ſillies, and killed great numbers of the enemy, beſides 


deſtroying their works. Their heavy artillery was diſ- 


| mounted, and they had loſt between two and three 

| thouſand men, when the news of the retreat of the duke 
of Brunſwick reached their camp. The gallant defence 
of the French had damped the ardor of the aſſailants, 
and to add to their embarraſſment, general Labourdon- 
naye, who had returned from Paris, was collecting a 
powerful army, to make a diverſion in favour of Liſle. 
Thus ſituated, it was reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and 
upon the 8th of October, the duke of Saxe Teſchen 
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- N o e lei Sinks reine more burprile than 


he conqueſts of Cusrixꝝ upon the Rhine; and per- 
baps modern hiſtory does not furniſh us with any tha 
were more rapid and aſtoniſhing. - When the allics 
were marching to Paris by Longwy and Verdun, ge. 
neral Biron had twenty five thouſand men, who were 
divided into two camps upon the banks of the Rhine, 


viz, one at Huningue, to prevent the Auſtrians from 


penetrating through the territory of Baſle ; the ather it 
en. to watch the fort of Kehl. - 
Beſides theſe, general Cuſtine had twenty-two 155 
ſand men in the neighbourhood. of Landau; and with 
this litile army be reſolved to invade Germany, and 
began by attacking Spire. The Auſtrian garriſon, to 
the amount of four thouſand men, came out to meet 
him, and taking poſſeſſion of a riſing ground, prepared 
for battle. Cuſtine did not heſitate an inſtant ; whilſt 


| his flying artillery. played upon their flanks, he ordered 


his ſoldiers to advance with fixed bayonets. The on- 
ſet was tremendous; and after a ſhort, but brave re 


| Gſtance, the Auſtrians were obliged io take ſhelter in 


the town. The French purſued them, and broke open 

the gates, when a dreadful fire commenced in the ſtreets. 
The enemy was at length obliged to abandon the town; 
n e . 
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them to lay down their arms. Three thouſand priſon- 
ers and immenſe. gnome were he fruits of this 


victory. 


where they met with every poſſible attention. The eiti- 


jens were emulous to lodge them in their houſes, they in- 
troduced them to their clubs, and inſtrutted them in 


their natural rights. Such conduct ſoon convinced them, 
that regenerated France was totally different from what 
it had been, when under the dominioti of prieſts and 
kings. Nothing is more fatal to deſpotiſm than reaſon ; 
like time, its progfeſs is irrefiftible ; and libetty hag 


ſomething ſo faſcinating in its nature, that it never fails 


to captivate the untutored mind, and the Auſtrian pri- 
ſoners, who never exerciſed their reaſoning faculties 
before, ſoon became worthy of the title of citizens. 


Anxious to make proſelytes, they circulated an addreſs 


| amongſt their countrymen, aſſuring them, & that the 
French had triumphed at Spire, and the geniũs of liber- 


ty had overcome all their efforts ;—they thought they 

ſhould find in France none but aſſaſſins, who thirſted _ 
for their blood, and viſhed to plunder them; that, hows' _ 
ever, they had been greatly diſappointed—they had 


been received in the moſt affectionate manner, treated 


with the utmoſt humanity, and had received every aſſilt⸗ 


ance that could alleviate their misfortunes.” 
It has been the wicked policy of courts to repreſent 


foreign nations as natural enemies; but, happily, the | 
deluſion is nearly paſt, and man is about to recognize in 


his ſpecies a ſriend and a brother. 


At Spire, a battalion of national guards, ſorgeting 
the dignity of their caufe, and what they owed to 


Vol. II, K k EE, thent- 


The French ſent their bältoner of war to $trafburgs L 
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themſelves, got. od and _ to 8 the 
inhabitants. After ſome ſevere, but perhaps neceſſary 
examples, order was reſtored, and the army proceeded 
to Worms, which they entered without oppoſition, The 


humanity of the French, and the reſpett they paid io 


property and opinions, began now to produce their 
effetls. The. people bailed them as their deliveren, 
and many joined the ſtandard of liberty, and aſſiſted | in 
chaſing away their oppreſſors. 

Cuſtine, by a rapid mov ement, 3 gone 
Vientz. This is one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified 
towns. in Europe. Its poſition on the Rhine is admi. 
rable, and it has always been conſidered as a place of 


the greateſt importance. It had a garriſon of about ſix 


_ thouſand men, including the armed burghers; it was 
likewiſe provided with ſtores and ammunition. for ſuſ- 
taining a long ſiege, and had a very numerous artillery ; 
but notwithltanding theſe advantages, it made but a ſce- 
ble reſiſtance, and the victorious French entered it upon 
the 20th of October. The people immediately dil. 
ſolved the old magiſtracy, and choſe a temporary coun- 
cil in their ſtead. Societies to diſcuſs the principles of 
government were eſtabliſhed in the town and its en- 
virons, and in the courſe of a 1. days nr, ing Was 
completely changed. 


The imperial bes of eto the 3 of 


Neuwick, with the eleQorates of Treves and Coblentz, 
{ent deputations, requeſting the protection of the 
French army ; but whilft the people were really. happy 
with the hopes of their emancipation, and the ariſtocra- 
tic eleQorates were uſing every manceuvre to gain time, 


ng could W the conſternation of the prieſts and 


©» nobles, 
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nobles. This privileged claſs, conſcious of the eruel- 


ties and impoſitions they had practiſed, could not en- 
dure the idea of change. The roads were covered 
with their carriages and waggons; the church plate 
and valuable furniture were removed into the interior 
of Germany, and the whole ne for fity N 
round, was in motion. | 

In the mean time Cuſtine ſent a detachment to take 

oſſeſſion of Frankfort, which was entered upon the 


23d of Oftober. He even puſhed his advanced guard 


as far as Marbeurg and Gieſſen, levying heavy contri- 
butions upon the nobles and clergy, but OY _ 
people with every degree of humanity. 

The canqueſts of Cuſtine became LT tht 
he could not garriſon the towns without greatly weaken- 
ing his army. Kellerman, indeed, was ordered to ad- 
vance to Coblentz ; but inſtead of ſeconding the efforts 
of Cuſtine, he put his army into winter quarters, and 
ſent back his heavy arrtillery to Metz and Toul. 


Some are of opinion that the victories of Cuſtine were 


more brilliant than ſolid; and that he ought to have 


proceeded to Coblentz after the capture of Spire, in- 


ſtead of going to Mentz ; in which caſe he could have 
preſſed upon the flank of the allies, whilſt Kellerman 
and Dillon hung upon their rear, and thus have com. 


pelled them to croſs the Rhine. But without venturing | 
to decide on a ſubjett of ſuch importance, it muſt be 


allowed, that he was not properly ſupported. Keller- 
man promiſed him reinforcements, which never arrived, 


and allowed the Pruſſians to collect the remains of their 


ſcattered forces at Treves. 


_ Oving either to miſcondułt or negligence, the French 
ALES -- affairs 
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affairs now hs to wear a more 8 hed on hy 

Rhine; the ſcaſon was far advanced; no reinforce. 
ments arrived, and the ſoldiers were expoſed to all ves. 
ſhers— but they ſcorned to complain. Colonel Hou- 
chard, who had diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in a variety of 
engage ments, diſcoyered great reſolution on this trying 
occaſion. He mingled with the ranks, and by his per. 
ſeverance and example, taught the troops to bear the 
good and ills of life with equal magnanimity. Cuſtine 
renewed his ſolicitations to the miniſter at war, and 
concludes his letter with hopes that fortune will (il 
ſecond his endeavours ; but, adds he, & ſhe is a woman, 
and "7 1 205 are grown tl 


INVASION. or SAVOY. - 


| The duchy of Savoy is ſituated between France and 
Italy, on the weſt ſide of the Alps, being about eighty 
miles in length, and ſixty in breadth. It is a mountain. 
ous, barren country, but injerſperſed with lakes and 
' rivers, and abounds in game, There are, however, 
ſame fertile yalleys, and the bills produce good paſlur. 
age for cattle. The jnhabitants are little tainted with 
the yiges of courts; they are ſimple, innocent, and 
brave, Luxury is totally unknown amongſt them; and 
had jt hot been for the avaricious exattions of priell; 
and nobles, they might have livgd in peace, and enjoy. 
d a happy mediocrity,-Such were the Sayoyards, 
whom the deſpotiſm of the king of Sardinia oppreſſed 
when GEyERAL MoyTzsqQuiou entered their coun- 
try, and made himſelf malter of the, whals duchy ip"he 

I of a few days. 
ping ror the lake of Genera to hot of lere, depyts 
tions 
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= tions came to do homage to the French nation, and to 
W inplore its protection. Above fifteen thouſand Sardi- 
W :ians fled upon the approach of the French troops, 
W lcaving their arms and baggage behind them. Fer 


| | | cracy even trembled at Turin. 


= Uponthe 2oth of September, ths tans of Cline 
ber, the capital of Savoy, ſent a deputation to the 
French, intreating them to take poſſeſſion of the town; 


| and upon their arrival they were received by the magi- 
| firates in their robes, who offered to deliver up the 
| keys to them. Monteſquiou aſſured them, that they did 


W not enter their country as conquerors, but as friend, 
and promiſed them protection and liberty. The march 


elde French was like a triumphal entry. The air re- 
W ſounded with ſongs and muſic in favour of liberty ; both 
| ſexes mounted the tri-coloured cockade ; the tree of 


= liberty was planted in the ſquare of the city ; and the 
= day ſpent in feſtivity and joy. The flave was freed 


1 ſrom his chains: and none, except the oppreſſors of 


A mankind; had cauſe to complain, How unlike was the 


1 proceſſon of the French to the ſanguinary conduct of 


W the duke of Saxe Teſchen before Liſle! The one 
brought the olive branch, the other carried death and 
deſtruction whereyer he went. The ſong. of triumph 
vas ſung by the Sayoyards; whilſt nothing but accents 

pf PRO woe eee a ſteps of the Auſtrians, 


CAPTURE or NICE. 


| Whit Monteſqujou was gathering laurels in Savors 
and giving liberty to a brave, but oppreſſed people, 
general AusE TME fat out from Marſeilles, with fix 


Pons volunteers, to take poſſeld on of che county we 
Nice. 


Nice. His ſiſter, a young lady of elegant accompliſh, 
ments, and the moſt, engaging manners, mounted a req 
bonnet, and, at the head of one thouſand five hundred 
warriors, was the firſt to croſs the Var, and take po. 
ſeſſion of the town of Nice. The Sardinian troops fled 
in confuſion, and the French quietly took poſſeſſion of 
their artillery and magazines. From Nice this heroine 
conducted a detachment to Ville Franche. This town 
. was proteQed by a ſtrong caſtle, and had a garriſon of 
two thouſand men; but they were intimidated with the 
Tapid march of the French, and-ſurrendered at diſcre. 
tion. Admiral Truguet appcared with a F rench ſqua- 
don upon the coalt, and facilitated the operations of 
the army. The whole county of Nice followed the ex. 
ample of the capital, and the tri-coloured flag waved 
b LR from the of all the eben 
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4337 - NATION AL convention. ASSEMBLED. 


Among the laſt decrees of the Jegiſhtive aſſembly, 
vas one which made marriage a civil contraft only, and 
that it would be ſufficient for the parties conſenting to 
wed, to appear before a magiſtrate and record the en 
gagement. As alſo another for the eaſy obtainment of 
a divorce, where the parties could alledge a ſufficient 
reaſon for the ſepatation. "The age at which marriage 
might be allowed to take place was fixed at an early 
period, viz. fiſteen for the huſband, and fourteen for the 
wife. Two days before the ſeparation of the national 
aſſembly, the garde des meubles or depoſit of the pre” 
cious effects of the crown, was broken open, and rob- 
bed of jewels to the amount of nearly half a million 


fterling. Some of thefe coſtly articles Were recovered, 
5 after 
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| afier 1 ſcaitered/ about; but what muit appear fin. 


gular in this robbery, above a hundred perſons were 


concerned in it, and yet but five of the delinquents 
W vcre diſcovered. It is highly probable, that the pe- 


riod of the aſſembly's retirement was choſen for this 


L robbery, from a prevailing opinion that a dreadful anar- 


chy would take place on the day of the convention 
meeting. The contrary, however, was the caſe; for as 


W (on as it was announced to the national aſſembly that 
W three hundred members of the convention were collect. 


ed in the Thuilleries, the aſſembly by deputation waited 


upon them, did homage to them, and directly den e. - 
cd them to their proper place of ſiting. TH 


The firſt motion made in this new conventional Ape 


I bly was unfavourable to the popularity of M. Pz7#10Nns 


the eletted preſident, and to thoſe of his party deno- 


ninated afterwards Briſſotins and Cirondiſts. M;,vutL 
WW moved, that he might be lodged in the Thuilleries, 
W whence the king had Juſt been removed be allowed a. 

W guard—and, more than that, be called Tur PRESI- 
oro Franc, wearing, at the ſame time, a robe 
of diſtinctive eminence. At a moment when the peo- 
pie expeted ſomething really conſolatory from the new 


dodrine of equality, it muſt be allowed that a more offen- 


W ſive propoſition could ſcarcely he made. The mem-- 
ber who profeſſed to have, and who no doubt had, 
| the intereſts of the people at heart, took fire at this mo- 

| tion of M. Manuel, and inſiſted upon it, chat it was in 

| the view of this ambitious party to erett two, ſenate” 
| houſes, with a perpetual preſident, as in America, and 
thus to federalize France. This accuſation fell with 
| the greater * TR thoſe who were called the Gi- 


es 55 
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of the Gironde, repreſented by thoſe member, 


had indicated ſymptoms of withdrawing from the go. 


vernment unity, and ſetting up a republic for itſelf, 


This defire was not peculiar to Bourdeaux. Marſeille, 


and other ſea ports were impregnated with it ; and ſome 
ſhrewd writers had pretended, that the revolution could 
not end better than in a confederation of little repub. 
lics, aſier the manner of the Swiſs cantons. However 
diſtant ſuch an idea might be from Manuel, who made 
the motion, or from Buzot and Barbaroux, who gave riſe 
to it; or however inſincere their adverſaries might be, 
who declared their belief in ſuch being the intention of 
the Girondiſts; the circumſtance furniſhed an opport. 


nity for endleſs attacks upon them, and gave occaſion 


afterwards to the decree which made it death to propoſo 


any other form of government than a REPUBLIC, 
, ONE AND, IN DIVISIBLE. | 


| Royalty” "ABOLISHED: | 
The firſt decree which the convention paſſed Was a 


8 memorable one, at the inſtance of M. Col Lor D'HEI- 


»018, who moved that royalty be for ever aboliſhed in 


France. The motion was feebly oppoſed by two mem. 


bers, Meſſieurs QuixzTTE and BAZInZ. Almoſt ali 
the members, as by one impulſe, roſe, and waving their 
hats in the air, pronounced theſe words Tres NA. 


TIONAL CONVENTION DECLARES, THAT ROYALTY 


1s ABOLISHED IN FRANnGe,” The cannon fired with 
joy, couriers were ſent into all the departments with the 
intelligence, and the decree was proclaimed throughout 
Paris, which was s illuminated mm ſame night. 


A new 


r 
N 
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A new French æra now commenced ; and from the 
20th of September, 1792, was dated the firſt Your OE: 
the Republic. : 

It ought not to be omitted in mention, that this con- 
vention, ſtill more ſtrongly imbued with the principle 
of equality than either of its predeceſſors, reſolved the 
ſame day to diſuſe the title of e _ take the 
plain one of citizen. 

It was next decreed, us a committee ſhould be 
named, compoſed of twelve members, to draw up a con- 
{titution ; at the ſame time inviting foreigners of every 
nation to give their opinions or thoughts upon what 
was declared to be ſo highly intereſting to all Europe, 
It was reſolved, that this conſtitution, when completed, 
ſhould be offered to all France two months e a 
finally determining upon it. ES, | 

Mr. PAIN E, an Engliſhman by birth, but an Ame- 
rican by adoption, was choſen, as well as Dr. PRIEST. 
EY, a member of the national convention, both having 
been previouſly made citizens of France. Dr. Prieſt- 
ley declined the intended honour, by a handſome apo- 
logy ; but Mr. Paine took his ſeat in the aſſembly ; and 
as his writings on government had contributed ſo much 
to the liberties of America, they pointed him out as emi- 
nently qualified to aſſiſt in forming the new conſtitution 


of France. He was therefore immediately voted one of 


the committee. The jealouſy of the two parties, with 
| reſpett to the bringing forward this conſtitution, brought 
on one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed epochs in the revolu- 
Lion, as will be ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory. | 
The firſt object of a particular nature which engages! 
„„ 5 8 the 
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the convention's notice, aſter decreeing every thing re. 
lative to the new government, ſuch as the alteration of 
the public records, coins, &c. which were thenceforward 
to bear the ſymbol of the republic; was a numerous 
deputation of citizens from the town of Orleans. They 
repreſented the ſtreets of that place as running down 
with blood; that martial law had been proclaimed, and 
that the red flag was then flying on its towers. They 
affirmed this dreadful commotion to have been occa- 
fioned by the ariſtocracy in the tribunals, and by the 
chicane of the profeſſors of the long robe. They ſaid, 
the gens de bi (lawyers) filled all the offices in the mu- 
nicipalities and diſtricts, and therefore it was utterly 
impoſſible to obtain the legal puniſhment of a rich de- 
linquent. The members, in the exceſs of their indig. 
nation, when they had learnt all this, and that the rich 
proprietors and monopoliſts of Orleans had armed 
themſelves againſt the inferior citizens, were about to 
paſs a decree for ſuppreſſing all the Zunftions of the 
.- lawyers. It was on this occafion that the new Engliſh 
member diſtinguiſhed himſelf for the firſt opinion he 
gave in the convention : he recommended circumſpec- 
tion to be obſerved in touching the judiciary orders, 
and adviſed the aſſembly to do nothing therein without 
mature reflection, as otherwiſe the empire might be en- 
dangered. In America, he faid, they had thought it 
better to continue the code of Engliſh laws, exception- 
able as they were, till they had proper time to beſtow 
upon the ſubject. Dax ro, a popular member, ob- 
tained, however, the paſſing a decree, that “ all the 
adminiſtrative bodies, municipalities, tribunals, and jul- 
85 tices 
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tices of the peace, ſhould be re-compoſed, and that the 
judges might be choſen thenceforward indiſcriminately 
from all claſſes of e citizens. 


STATE or FRANCE IN OCTOBER, 1792. 


The Republic of France, as it muſt now be called, 
aſſumed quite a new countenance. Its armies, by their 
zeal, and indefatigable toils, had not only driven the in- 
vaders from the land of liberty, but had purſued them 
in turn into their own countries, and laid them under 
heavy exactions: there was, therefore, no danger of 
being overcome by the force of arms from without. 
Civil commotions were however breaking forth within. 


To the caule of religion was now to be added the com- 


plaint of thoſe who were attached to fallen royalty.” This 
coalition of bigotted prieſts and fanatic nobles, erected 
boldly the ſtandard of rebellion in the weſtern depart- 
ments ; a country better calculated than any in France 
for the purpoſe, as well for its convenience of ſituation 
to correſpond with the emigrants of other countries, as 
for its ſtrength by nature, and being ſpread over with 
caltles and fortreſſes. The inhabitants moreover, ſcarcely 


underſtanding a word of French, were eaſily kept in 


Ignorance of the deerees of the national afſemblies ; but 
above all, they were completely under ſacerdotal do- 
minion. The government at this time, though fully 
ſenſible of this growing evil, was deſirous of conceal- 
ing from its external enemies a knowledge of its mag- 
nitude, The country had been ſaved by its ſoldiery 
from one danger; it was now to be ſaved by the wiſdom 


of its legiſlators from another not leſs imminent. 


The revolinion like a ſhip that has to ſail through a 
Ll s „„ narrow 


mien or . 


narrow ſtrait, had to paſs over a critical period. Pre, 
judices were ſtrong at this time; they were kept up by 
the intereſts of forcign courts. The opinion of eminent 
writers (Dr. Prieſlley among others), though quite erro. 
neous, was much credited, viz. that a large extent of 
country is not ſo well calculated for a republican form 
of government as a ſmall one. It had taken conſider. 
able hold on the minds of men of much weight in 
France. The republicans were, however, too much 
reſolved on, too much committed to, the experiment, to 
recede. The king was to be diſpoſed of; bis trial was 
loudly called for by the moſt energetic patriots. And 
here it may not be amiſs to ſay a few words concerning 
the Jacobins, whoſe influence at this time, added to 

that of the municipality of Paris, tended n to ac. 
celerate the ee event. 


TuL "JACOBI CLUB. 


On the evening of the day when the partum] ae 
bly had decreed the dethronement of the king, and that 
the people ſhould be called upon to nominate a national 
convention, the hall of the ſociety was greatly crouded. 
Many of the members of the aſſembly were preſent, 
One of them made a ſpeech to the following effect: 
6 The people (ſaid he) have once more regained their 
ſovereignty ; there is no authority in the nation but that 
which is inherent in the primary aſſemblies. The na- 
tional aſſembly itſelf continues only to exercile ſome 
authority, by means of the confidence which the people 
have thought it fit to give them as a point to ſally to. 
But has not the national aſſembly already over. 
ſtepped the bounds that it _ to giveitlelf? J. - 
attack: 


a 


2 


2 
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\ | attacked the ſoverergnty of the people, by PEPPER that 
W it will name a governor for the prince royal. What! 
vou have cried huzza upon the downfal of royalty 


You have overthrown the ſtatues of kings, and they 
dare to decree about the education of a prince royal! 
What do they mean to make of this ſame prince royal? 

Will they make him a good king? You have demoliſh- 
ed the ſtatue of the good king Henry IV. The moſt 


2M unhappy event that could happen to France would be, 


that heaven in its anger ſhould give it a good king. 


W 1 the national aſſembly expunge from their journals 


then the decree about the education of the prince royal, 


; and not prejudge the important queſtion firſt to be diſ- 
W culſed—whether there ſhall be any prince royal at all ? 


„Ihe people have recovered their ſovereignty, and 


oer the national aſſembly have this day decreed, that 


the ſettions of Paris ſhall name a direttory. What a 


; | thirſt for direQtories ſtill has this national aſſembly ! 


although the direQories have every where tyrannized 


| . over liberty. What want have we of directories? Do 
we ſtill give credit to the maxim of Monteſquieu, that 


the powers of a kingdom ſhould be balanced? No— 
the authorities do not balance they deſtroy each other. 
—Let us have no longer a ſyſtem of checks. Let us 
not then make a directory to counteratt a 8 mu- 
nicipality. : | 
* The people muſt, therefore, go in force to the 
aſſembly, that they have been pleaſed to ſuffer to re- 
main in a degree of attivity, and declare to them what 
is their will As to the words of the petition, do not let 
us be nice The petition of the 10th inftant was drawn 


up iy the cannoniers of Pauls ſupported by the bayo- 
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nets of he Liens, and of the Pariſians, 1 
by the e you ſee it produced a _ good 
effect. 

If you do not baflen to deſtroy your enemies, 5 
will deſtroy you. You mult avoid, therefore, all thought 
of a kings Were you to appoint me. king to day, [ 
| ſhould become a tyrant, and ſtill worſe, to-morrow. We 
muſt change, therefore, the very eſſence of the execu- 
tive power, for a king, or a regent, can never be any 
other than an entirely uſeleſs machine; becauſe he ruſt 
ever bave aa who are in truth inveſted with the 
executive power. A king is good for nothing but ex- 

pence. Hle is the e point of ſy cophancy and cor- 
ruption. He is employed only to diſtribute the wages 
. of iniquity, that, through a magnificent appearance of 
liberality at the public coſt, man may be debauched 
into the ſurrender of every virtuous and dignified ſen- 
timent. And to ſhew how poor and how pitiful a tool 

a king is, we have ſeen even that a figure may be ſet 


up to repreſent him, which, without life or motion, exe- 


cutes the wretched office as adroitly, bribes as well, 


| holds its ſlate as ſtillly, and carries on the pantomime 


as ſucceſsfully as any king of them all. If we are 10 
have a king, let us have a king of wax—or a king log. 
| Let us have any thing but the deity of the prieſts of 
Baal—a vociſerous, gormandizing king, who is to de- 
devour daily the food of ten thouſand of . ml 

CIcnLures, 
What is to be the duty of tho national 1 
It ought to fit in judgment upon the king. All the 
olſicers, therefore, appointed by him, ought to be dil- 
W. n voting, We mult ſuffer no man to vole 
| who 
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vie can be ſuppoſed to be influenced bei than 
in the good of his country by the proceedings of the 
national convention. And there ought to be no elec- 
toral afſembly. The ſecondary aſſemblies are the 
ſource of all corruption. It is eaſy in a department to 
| gain over and ſeduce three or four hundred elettor 
tit is impoſſible to debauch eighty thouſand citizens. 
4 1 inſiſt ſtrongly upon this, for without this the con- 
vention will be no better than the aſſembly. | 
Alfter an inftance of the ſway of the ſacodins like 
the one offered in this ſpeech, made at their meeting 
by a member of the legiſlature itſelf, it will be no won- 
der if we look for as much at leaſt of the ſpirit and 
temper of the revolutioniſts of France in the Jacobins 
as in the conventioniſts. It is neither ſurpriſing, nor 
unnatural it ſnould be ſo-WAERE THE PEOPLE HAVE 
PULLED DOWN, THEY ALONE CAN BUILD UP. | 
Such was the Rate of the ſociety of the Jacobins of 
Paris, when members of the legiflature felt it a duty, as 
it were, to reſort to it, to communicate with it, and to 
receive impulſion from it. The jacobins were thought 
more of than the repreſentatives of the people, being 
conſidered the people themſelves. That the revolution 
would never have been carried forward without them, % 
is believed by moſt men in France. Their prompt and 
ſamiliar intercourſe with the armies might indeed loſe 
France her generals, but they obtained her the victories 
which ſaved her liberties. When generals have, afore- 
ume, led armies to victory, they have been n 
call thoſe armies their own, and to claim the fruits © 150 
ſuch conqueſts for their reward. The Jacobins ſaved 


their country from this dreadful dilemma, The French 
. ſold; 


* 
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ſoldiers would fight with their commanders, but 
would neither rebel with them, nor deſert with them; 
and this deviation from ancient cuſtom was the happy 
effect of that love for, and duty to their country, which 
the Jacobins occaſioned to be fo well underſtood by 
the private ſoldier, 
But in revolutions vile paſſions will mingle with the 
ſublimer ones which the love of liberty inſpires: indi. 
vidual hatreds then aſſume the place of hatred to ty- 
rants; the ferocity of the monſter will ſuperſede the 
anger of the man, and the dagger of the aſſaſſin vil 
ſupplant the club of the people. The ſame men were 
deſirous to perpetuate themſelves in Jacobin power; 
and without a rotation of power in every ſociety, there 
will be preſumption, inſolence, and tyranny. There can 
be no ſecurity for liberty in any inſtitution whatever, if 
this truth be overlooked. This was the cauſe of the 
decline and fall of the moſt celebrated ſociety that ever 
exiſted ; 'and this it was that made it hateful and dan- 
gerous to the lovers of liberty themſelves. It wa 
from all this that one member of the convention ſaid, ; 
few days before the ſuppreſſion of the club, © The 
Jacobins are the frame of the arch; which arch being 
no fully conſtrutted, there is no occaſion to Jet the 
frame remain.” But another more boldly advanced, 
that © the Jacobins are powerful inſiruments ; they 
bave worked the revolution; which revolution being 
finiſhed, the inſtruments Houle be 1 is Gan- 
gerous to let them remain,” | 
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The convention was divided into two great parties, 
declared republicans, and half concealed royaliſts. Both 
theſe were further ſubdivided by diſtin& opinions and 
views. The trial of the king was loudly called for by 


the Jacobins and the commune of Paris: thoſe who 


were deſirous of preſerving the kingly function, did not, 


except a very few individuals, dare to oppoſe this mea- 
ſure; and as it was conceived likely to throw the coun- 
try into new agitations, the more moderate of the dif- 
tinguiſhed members were deſirous of conſulting in pri- 


vate what ſteps ſhould be purſued to preſerve the empire 
from further convulſions. - A meeting to this intent was 


held at the houſe of Condorcet, when it appeared that 


the majority preſent were of opinion, that it would be, 


in a political view, beneficial to France not to urge the 
puniſhment of the royal delinguent to the ut noſt ex- 
tent. A meeting of this kind could not take place un- 
diſcovered by the prying eye of the Jacobins, Ano- 
ther, in which Danton was one of the party, was held 
in the Rue du Bac, when it was reſolved, that upon the 
king being declared guilty, ſentence of death ſhould 


be pronounced upon him. Time, the greateſt verifier” 
of reported fats, will one day fully unfold the deſigns 


of thoſe men who have been denominated the Orleans 
faltion. The duke affirmed, the day before his exe- 


cution, that at that meeting the maſt energetic men 


among his adherents had determined, with his permiſ« 
ſion and concurrence, to nominate him to the regency z 


that he renounced every idea of the kind; and certain 


it is, that their temerity, if ſuch a project had been at- 
Vor, 11. Mm 


tempted, 
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. tempted, might have overwhelmed them and the duke 
in one complete ruin. When going to execution, he had 
almoſt reſolved to make this declaration public ; but 
though two of his profeſſed friends had ſhamefully aban. 
doned him, whoſe intereſt and welfare of courſe could 
be no longer a conſideration with him, yet, on mature 
ręllection, he gave up the idea of the public declara- 
tion, from the fear that others ſtill alive, and whom he 
eſteemed, might be involved in perils by the diſcuſſions 
the intimation would give riſe to. 

On the 7th of November a member of the commi. 
ſion appointed to examine the papers which were 10 
lerve as proofs againſt Louis XVI. delivered in a re- 
port on that ſubject. The proofs (laid he) which we 
deliver to you, were ſcattered in a great number of pa- 
pers; we collected all we could, and have read them 
with great care. The difficulties which occurred in this 

labour were great, for we found a number of letters 

written in cyphers; and you will ſee by our report how 
much thoſe have been deceived who imagined, that the 
ci devant king is a ſimple man. There is a number of 
papers which prove that conſiderable ſums were ſent 
to the emigrants, and they diſcover the names of his 
principal accomplices. 

« Among the papers found in he houſe of the intend- 
ant of the civil liſt, is one in which Bouille gives an ac. 
count of the expenditure of nine hundred and ninety- 
three thouſand livres, given for the purpoſe of forming 
a camp at Montmedy. It was diſtributed to thoſe who 
followed the count d'Artois, the prince of Naſſau, the 
duke de Choiſcul, and various other ee, of chat 

deſcription. 


Another 
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« Another letter, ſigned Choiſeul,; atteſts the receipt 
and diſburſement of ſix hundred thouſand livres. It alſo 
ſtates, that madame Elizabeth's diamonds had been re- 


mitted to an officer of huſſars, who carried them to the | 


brothers of the ci-devant king.—What will Louis Ca- 
z:r ſay, when we preſent to him the receipt for the 

nſion of four thouſand livres, paid to madame Favras d 
What will he ſay, when we preſent to him a ſtatement 


of valt ſums given to party writers ?—when we prove 


that the editor of the Poſtillon de la Guerre received 
cight thouſand livres from the civil liſt, and that of the 
Logographe ſixty thouſand, in the ſpace of three months, 
Repreſentatives, you will next ſee Louis a foreſtaller of 
corn, coflee, and ſugar. The papers we have ſeized 
prove this beyond a doubt. The treaſurer of the civil 
liſt had orders to manage this traffic, and employ on it 


three millions of livres. 
& This court alſo employed itſelf in objects which 


may be called childiſh, It had formed a new order of 


knighthood, under the title of chevaliers de la reine. 
The decoration of this order was a medal, on one ſide 
a portrait of the queen, on the other magnum regime 
nomen adumbrat. 

„Other papers prove the gardes 4 corps at Cob- 
lentz were paid by Louis Capet; that the conſpirators 


allembled at the Thuilleries; that Bouillé had the au- 
dacity to go thither even after the projected eſcape of 


the king; and that, after a decree of acculation paſſed 
againſt the count d'Artois, the king had ſecured to his 
children a penſion of two hundred thouſand livres.” 

MalAss offered, in the name of the committee, 


ſome rellections on that inviolability which the conſti- 
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tution aſſured to the king. He maintained, 35 this in. 
violability exiſted only in reſpett to the means which 
the king might employ ſor cauſing the laws to be exe. 
cuted : and added, that the ci- devant king was now ina 
ſituation not foreſeen by the conſtitution: the only pu- 
niſhment it eſtabliſhed againſt a king who might com. 
mit treaſon againſt the nation, was dethronement ;—de. 
thronement, however, was no longer a puniſhment, ſince 
royalty is aboliſhed. Louis Capet muſt, therefore, be 
puniſhed differently, or you muſt declare, that hi 
crimes muſt remain unpuniſhed. According to the let. 
ter of the law, a king ought to be dethroned for having 
ſuffered war to be undertaken in his name; but a king 
who has excited war, who bas himſelf invited the ene— 
my, and who has paid them, is much more criminal, and 
the puniſhment of dethronement is not ſufficient. 

This report was printed ; and as the arguments which 
it contained were unreſiſted by the ſophiſm of the venal 
Writers, now no longer paid by the civil liſt ; they pro- 
duced their wonted effett on the people. The tribe of 
this poor monarch's defenders left him, when they found 
he had no more money at his diſpoſal, for even the ap, 
plication of the monthly allowance to the royal family 
was inſpetted by a properly appointed agent. 

The molt ingenious contender for the incompetency 
of the convention to try the king, was a M. Moriſſon, 
who (after requeſting that he might not be interrupted 
by marks of diſſatisfaction at taking up the cauſe of an 
unpopular client) ſaid, 

It is true a ſovereign people has no rule but its 
ſupreme will; but its rights and powers are neceſſarily 
limited by the dutics which its own juſtice impoſes, | 

| On 
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On theſe principles we Ps examine whether Louis | 
' the XVI. can be tried. 8 
4 To try a criminal, a law muſt 1 ee Wande 
he crime: this uſage has been long conſecrated amongſt 
de Engliſh, and we have adopted it, with the ſublime - 
inſtitution of juries. Let us apply this principle to 
Louis XVI. A nation, after having declared an officer 
inviolable—after having declared him puniſhable, may 
doubtlels revoke thefe diſpoſitions; but it is not in 
their power to give a retroſpettive effect to their ſe» 
cond will, which may deſtroy the intention of their firſt, 
To try Louis X VI. then, a poſitive law muſt have ex- 
illed prior to his crime. It has been objected, that the 
penal code contains a Jaw againſt thoſe who betray 
their country. Louis XVI. has doubtleſs been guilty _ 
of this crime; but this law of the penal code is not 
applicable to him, becauſe we were governed by the 
former conſtitution, | which eſtabliſhes inviolability 
in the king at the time when his crimes were com- 
mitte. | | 
| 5 How Wilt »oſſible the ww can ſhelter himſelf be- 
bind the conſtitution which he has violated This is 
| not only poſſible, but true; for every part of the con- 
ſtitution not repealed, is in force, and mult continue to 
operate till ſet aſide by ſome {ubſequent law, ſuch as 
that which aboliſhed royalty in France. Inviolability 
had been attacked in another manner —miniſters, it is 
ſaid, being reſponſible in regard only to the acts of the 
executive power; the king only is reſponſible for what 
he does alone, and without his miniſters. 
It has been urged, that if a ferocious king afſaſſi 
hates my wife or lon, I have a right to kill him in re- 
| turn, 
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quoted the laws, and adduced the opinions of nations 
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turn. Ves, at the moment, for then you follow the 
motion of a reſiſtleſs impulſe ; but if an aſſaſſin be taken 
by the emiſſaries of juſtice, if the moment of your pal. 
ſion be paſt, have you then a right to aſſaſſinate him in 
your turn? No; if you did ſo, you would be yourſelf 
criminal, 
This may apply to Louis XVI. If on the 16h 
of Auguſt I had found him with the poniard in his 
hand, ſtabbing his fellow citizens, I would have put an 
end at once to his life and his crimes: it would haye 
then proceeded from the heart. 

„But ſeveral months have paſſed ſince this horrible 
period ſince the laſt acts of his perfidy and treaſon; 
he is now at our diſpoſal, without arms, without the 
means of defence. We are Frenchmen; that is, with- 
out doubt, ſaying enough to drive from our minds the 


impulſe of a too juſt vengeance, and to induce us to 


liſten to the: voice of reaſon alone. Reaſon then con- 
dutts us naturally under the empire of the law. Now 
the law, I regret to ſay, is ſilent with reſpett to the cri- 
minal, notwithſtanding the atrocity of his crimes. 
Louis cannot fall but by the ſword of the lay; 


the law is ſilent en 1525 therefore we cannot try 


him.“ 
Thus it appears that the main argument of the king 


friends againſt his being tried, reſted upon the urged 


neceſſity that a law ſhould have exiſted anterior to the 
imputed crime. His accuſers, on the other hand, find 
every reaſon of competency for putting him on bis 


trial in the ſovereignty of the people. It was in vain, 


therefore, that the advocates of this unhappy prince 


who 


e ee _ 
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who look for the ſovereignty in another place. Louis's 
| very pleaders acknowledged he had betrayed the coun- 


| try; but they inſiſted upon it, that if they puniſhed 


him (being a king with inviolability) as they would ano. 
| ther perſon, they would be giving to a ſecond law a 


retro. activè effect over a former one. In a contention. 


of this nature, however, where a king's inviolability is 
| oppoſed to a people's ſovereignty, it is eaſy to foreſee 


which way it mult ever end; for though both qualities 
of power may be ſaid to be without rule, yet as the 


| former grows out of the latter, a very profound logician 


| is not required to prove, that it ought to be, and ever 


will be, controuled by it. 


The aſſembly next took into confidleradon the report 


on the crimes of Louis XVI. as made by Marrs. 


Vour committee of legiſlation (ſaid he) preſents to 


you its views on what concerns Louis XVI. The com- 


mittee thought it neceſſary to reſolve a ſeries of queſ- | 
& tions, which I now preſent to you. | 


Can Louis XVI. be tried? 


s it for crimes imputed | to him, being on the | 


throne ? 
* If he may be tre; by whom ſhall he be ried? 
„Shall it be by the ordinary tribunals? 


„Shall it be, on the contrary, by a tribunal opal 


by the eighty three eleQtoral bodies ? 
„Would it not be more natural that Louis XVI. 


ſhouid be tried by the x ATION AL convention? for 


then he would be fo by the whole nation: and cer- 
tainly he ought to deſire it himſelf, as, it would then be 


by the repreſentatives of all the depariments. I now 
come to the firſt PDT LIN Louis XVI, be tried? 


The 
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The conſtitution preſcribes the caſes of depoſition ; but 
you have been already told, that the: crimes of Louis 
the XVI. were not foreſeen by the conſtitution, nor 
could they be ; this retrograde and perverſe motion of 
the human mind had not n itlelf to the Ideas of 
our legiſlators, _ 
« 'To this it may be W that Loma XVI Was 
ſufficiently puniſhed in loſing the ſceptre; that he can. 
not be tried, having already undergone the puniſhment 
of bis crime. But royalty was-inſlituted by the nation 
prior to all kings; the nation ſuppreſſed royalty, be. 
cauſe it was its will. You will be told that Louis XVI. 
was inviolable. Yes, he was ſo with reſpett to the act 
ol his adminiſtration, thoſe which: his miniſters ſigned; 
but he was guilty of all the crimes which his miniſter 
did not ſign. - Will you tell me that Louis XVI. is 
innocent? Aſk the men of the 10th of Auguſt: ak 
them wherefore Louis is at the Temple, and they will 
all anſwer you, We have layed our liberty—retum 
thanks to our courage. 1 
« The king held his crown ouly bg the conſtitu 
tion; but the nation was ſovereign without conſtitution, 
and without king that holds its ſovereignty only from 
nature; the principle was acknowledged in the confti- 
tion ; the nation had alienated its ſovereignty, if it had 
 interdifted itſelf the right of trying him whom it had 
appointed to execute its laws. This inviolability was 
granted to Louis XVI. only for the general intereſt, 
that the firſt magiſtrate ſhould not be conſtantly turned 
from his important funtlions by particular and indivi- 
dual purſuits ; therefore, for its own advantage, the na- 
tion granted inviolability to Louis XVI, But how 
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| tar cha reſt upon this inviolability ; which was entruſted . | I 
to him only for-its defence, when he made uſe of i210; — 
preſs the nation? 1 1 
4 It vill be told you, 1 1 XVI. ha Hay | 
already depoſed. | You have aboliſhed royalty you 
have annihilated it, by the bent of the nation towards a 
| republic, and becauſe it could not know liberty with- 
out equality. Bur the law ought to be anterior to the MG 
| crime; it will be ſaid; and I demand, where is the law ? 1 
Where is it? In the penal code: it is that impoſed on 
| every public funQtionary, a prevaricator, or conſpira 
br; but when the kings of France were cited before 
the aſſembly of biſhops, who degraded them ho cut ” 
off their hair, and threw them into eonvents; when — 
Francis I. and ſo many other princes periſhed on the | / 
ſcaffolq, there were no prior laws. It is the right of 
lovereignty to _ ſupply what was wanting to puniſh 
crimes of the nature of . thoſe which the king has come 
mitted, Kings, ſay ſome men; are proprietors by vir- | [ 
ue of the powers of heaven. Well then, if Spain, for 5 
example, enlightened by genius, were to overturn on 
Charles VI. from the throne, do you think that this i 


nation cannot ſay to him,! Come and give an account nfl 
of thy actions before my tribunal ?” If Germany were | 


to ſay to Frxanc1s, 5 Thou: haſt proſtituted my trea- 
ſure—thou haſt violated my rights thou haſt made 
vinue groan — and drawn upon me the hate and fury of 
a generous nation, do you think it would not have a 
right to ſay, . I muſt have vengeance; and jt is by thy. 
blood alone I can waſh away thy crimes.” Now is | 
Louis XVI. in a more favourable ſituation? „ - 
When, in 178g, the whole nation roſe vid one «© 
Vor. II. | No 7 accords „ 
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deen 1 relolved to make Louis XVI. 10 by its 
favour he accepted the conſtitution ; but did he accept 
it only with a deſign of ſome day reſtoring deſpotiſm 
to the throne? Do you recolle@ his proteſtation, un. 
der the pretence that he was not free? Has he not 
ſmce ſupported the projets of his brothers, when they 
were begging in the een courts wy forves to ſub. 
Jugate the nation? 

„Louis XVI. then, has 3 Loh at war with the 
mation; and how can he chim the benefits Wa _w_ 

which he bas himſelf broken? 

The papers which conſtituted the e el the 
king being now before the national convention, and in 
the hands of the people at large, the next conſideration 
was, whether he ſhould be tried, and in what manner, 
On the 20th of November, this ſubje& beinggin the 
order of the day, many members pronounced their opi- 
nions upon it; among the reſt, and which was held in 
conſiderable eſtimation, was __ of TRA Pains, 
He ſaid, | 

I think it necelary An 1 XVI. ſhould be 
4ried ; not that this opinion has been ſuggeſted to me 
by a vindittive ſpirit, for nothing is farther from my 
character, but becauſe that meaſure ſeems to me to be 
uſt, legal, and conſiſtent with ſound policy. 

„If Louis XVI. is innocent, let us put it in his 
power to prove it; if he ſhould be guilty, let the will 

of the nation determine whether he ſhould be pardon- 
ed, or puniſhed. But, beſides the motives which are 
perſonal to Louis XVI. there are others that neceſli- 
tate his trial. I ſhalt unfold theſe motives in the lan- 
| Fuinge d that appeare-to: me to ſuit them, and in no other. 
I ſhall 
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1 ſhall 8 from uſing equivocal xpitſions, -and 
ſuch as are merely words of ceremony... 
There has been formed a conſpiracy. of all he 
crowned heads of Europe, which threatened not only 
| he liberties of France, but alſo thoſe of all nations. 
We have every reaſon to believe, that Louis XVI. 
forms a part of that horde of conſpirators; you have 
that man in your power, and he is hitherto the only one 
of his band that has been ſecured. I conſider Louis 


the XVI. in che ſame point of view as the two firſt 
robbers taken up in the affair of the Jewel Office ; their 


rial enabled you to diſcover the gang to, which they. 


belonged. We have. ſeen the unhappy. ſoldiers of 


Aull ria, Pruſſia, and the other powers who declared 
themſelves our enemies, taken from. their families, and 


dragged to ſlaughter like vile animals, to deſend, at the 


price of their blood, the common cauſe of theſe ty- 
rants, The inhabitants of thoſe regions have been 
loaded with taxes to defray. the expences of the war. 

„ All this was not done for Louis XVI. alone; 
ſome of - the: conſpirators have atted openly ; but there 
is reaſon to believe, that the conſpiracy was formed of 


two claſſes: they who raiſed armies, and they who 


gave ſecret encouragement, and lent clandeſtine aid to 
their cauſe ; and it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to make 
known theſe accomplices to France, and to all Europe. 


Some time after the national convention had been 


conſtituted, the miniſter of foreign affairs preſented the 
picture of all the governments of Europe, as well thoſe 
whoſe hoſtilities were public, as of thoſe who atted 
vith a myſterious circumſpettion, This 1 we 


toom for jult ſuſpicions. 8 
Nu a2 Louis 
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% Louis XVI. confidered as an individual, is not 
worthy the attention of the republic; but, conſidered 
as forming a part of that conſpiracy as a perſon whoſc 
trial may lead all the nations of the world to know and 
to execrate the horrible ſyſtem of monarchy, and the 
intrigues of courts, his caſe deſerves inveſtigation : fo 

theſe reaſons ant XVI. ee to BE” put pen hy 
trial. 
If the crimes lledged G bim were merely per. 
ſonal, without reference to external conſpiracies, and 
ſimply confined to the affairs of France, the foolih 
plea of inviolability might perhaps have ſome weight 
in his favour; yet not only againſt France has he con- 
ſpired, but againſt all Europe; it is therefore particu. 
larly intereſting to diſcover the full extent of this con 
ſpitacy. Prance, although now a republic, cannot 
reap all the advantages of that free ſyſtem, whilſt ſhe 
is ſurrounded by deſpotic governments; it is neceſſary 
then, from the are: ie of PO to «ck the eyils of 
deſpotiſm. 
A combination of deſpots, benbimgz for themſelves 
have armed againſt France; ſhe has already vanquiſh- 
ed their armies; it now remains to expoſe the particu. 
lars of this confederacy, to diſcover and point out theſe 
infamous deſpots; this is an a& of Jultice,'s «nd the uni- 
verſe demands it at her hands, 
« Theſe were the motives which induced him to re- 
Wee the trial of Louis; and only under this point 
of view did he conſider his trial as — the atten- 
tion of the republic.” re | 
On December the gd, the convention bbedel' on 
tte ſame order of the day reſpeting the trial of Louis 
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the „ XVI when above mh members ſpoke on als 
| fbje@ 

BARBAROUX gave it as his opinion, that the aſſem. 
bly, without further diſeuſſing of metaphyſical quaſtiini, 
ought at once to decree, that the caſe of Louis XVL. 
ſhould be put to iſſue, and that, in three day „ he 
ſhould be bound 10 ac oh nen vs means "a oy 
defence,” 

Sr. Ad on ſaid; Louis XVI has e Beds 
| judged on the 10th of Auguſt, when he cauſed thou» 
| ſands of citizens to be aſſaſſinated. The primary aſſem- 
| blies have confirmed their judgment. A decree of ac- 
| cuſation is no longer neceſſary. You We ge to A 
pounce, that he is an enemy of his country,” | 
RoszsriERARE was of opinion, that, SE? ſtop- 
ping, they ought immediately to examine the Rn. 
ment which ſhould be inflicted on Louis XVI. He 
cannot (ſaid he) appeal to the ſocial compa@: he has 
himſelf annulled it : his ſentence is already pronounced 
in the forfeiture of his crown; it is his puniſhmeng 
which liberty demands: his ſentence was pronounced 
when his palace was taken; the people have ratified ' 
that ſentence, by approving of the proceedings of the 
10th of Auguſt, and all that has fince followed. To 
put the queſtion, Whether he is criminal? ane ” 
to betray the faith due to the people. FF ; 

Robeſpierre, after treating as criminal all who bad 
defended Louis XVI. eſpecially thoſe who had pleaded 
his cauſe at the tribune of the repreſentatives of the 

people, concluded with propoſing, that they ſhould im- 
mediately decide on the fate of Louis XVI. that his 
viſe, and the other accomplices of his family, _ 


* 
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be given up to che tribunals; and SIR his * ſhoulg 
be kept in confinement till liberty ſhould be ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed: but Louis Capet ſhould be declared ; 
traitor to the French nation: criminal to humanity, 
and that, in conſequence, be ſhould. periſh, on a ſcaſ. 
fold erected in the middle of that place where fo many 
vidtims had been ſacrificed by bis orders; and. tha, 
on the ſpot, there ſhould be erefted a monument 0 
keep alive in the . of the n an abborrence of 
hg = „ 
 PzrION laid, « If 1 * . a Comal ow of ac. 
ennie againſt Louis XVI. you will take upon you 
the funtions of the jury of accuſation, and will thus 
decide, that, you do not wiſh to know any thing of the 
queſtion, which is not the intention of the aſſembly; 
the tribunal to whom you remit the affair, will not be 
able to judge it; becauſe a tribunal can only apply er- 
ſting laws, and the penal code does not at preſent ſur- 
niſh any on this ſubzett.” Petion therefore demanded 
that the convention ſhould previouſly declare, whether 
Louis XVI. could be tried, and who ſhould be his 
1 

e ſaid, 60 jor * Ia A 1 —— to 
exerciſe: prepare an enumeration of the offences of 
Louis XVI. and e in ene of e 
_ offences,” 5 
Aſter a long ee Dans * bs, that it 
ſhould be declared that the king be tried by the con- 
vention, This was Is and the ene charac 
follows: 
Tur NATIONAL CONVENTION: DECREES THAT 


\Lovis XVI. Bk TRIED BY ITS MEMBERS." 
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8 


THE KING ann, 10 THE BAR Oy THE CON» _ 


VENTION. 


After many „days bad been occupied by the 1080 


ment of theſe intereſting queſtions, and by the emiſſiones 


of the various opinions of the members of the legiſla- 
ure upon them, it was decreed, that three members from 


| each of the committees of twenty. four, of legiſlation, 


and of general fafety, ſhould be added to that already 


| formed of twelve members; and that theſe twenty-one 
| members ſhould be ready, on Tuefday the 11th of 
December, with the att of the crimes alledged againſt 
| the king, with their reſpective vouchers. That the 
king ſhould be brought to the bar of the convention 
| on the morning of that day, to hear the att read to him, 
v ben the queſtions, as drawn up by that committee, 
| and firſt examined by the convention, ſhould be put 
| to him by the preſident, A copy of the act, and of 
the queſtions ſo put to the king, was then to be given 
him, that he might confult with his counſel ne 
previous to his trial. 35 


The king was, on the pointed 1 orte from 


the Temple to the convention by a battalion of choſen 
infantry, two troops of horſe, and fix pieces of artil- 
lery. Nothing like a diſpoſition to reſcue the royal 
priſoner was diſcovered : this force, n was 


deemed neceſſary. 


When the king was brought to the bar of the con- 
vention by the commander of the armed force, and two” 


municipal officers, a profound filence reigned through - 
out the hall and the tribunes, The preſident had pre- 


viouſly addteſſed the n. which had crouded 


every 
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every part of the building, and had pointed out the in; 
propriety, ſhould they expreſs ſatisfaQtion or difappro. 
bation at any part of the proceedings. Not the ſmalleſt 
noiſe or indecorum, me, nee within or with- 
out the ſenate. 

The king's deporiment. was fach. as 7 4 he ſup- 
poſed to make a favourable impreſſion on a ſpeAator 
indifferent to his paſt atlions; it was at once dignified 
and compoſed. - His dreſs had nothing to diſtinguiſh 
itſelf, but his perſon had the appearance of perſell 
health. It was eaſy for a nice eye to obſerve a kind of 
contentious ſtruggle i in his firſt movement, ariſing from 
oppoſite notions about the propriety or neceſſity of a 
ſalutation to the aſſembly ; it ended, however, without 
manifeſting either hauteur or reſpect. 5 

As the bringing a great monarch to trial before a po. 
pular tribunal, is an event of rare occurrence, the hi. 
torian may be allowed to relate an incident attending it, 
- which, if it had not taken place under his eye, would 
have been paſſed over. Trifling as, it may ſeem at 
firſt ſight, it was the fineſt natural diſplay of that mixed 
ſentiment, which, at that period, filled the breaſts of the 
ſpeQators of this tragic proceſs. Republicaniſm was 
but juſt ingrafted upon monarchy, or rather the ſame 
ſtem appeared to ſhew both fruits at once. No ſooner 
| had the two municipal officers, in their ſcarfs, entered 
the private door which leads to the bar, than every eye 
was directed to it, to catch the firſt glance of the un 
happy priſoner. It was a minute and a half, or two 
minutes: before he made his appearance, followed by 
the commandant, and another officer. At fight of the 


' degraded king, a hundred handkerchiefs were applied 
ä to 


* 
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to the face of the foektatars particularly the females ; 
but, as If recollecting almoſt as inſtantaneouſly the 
cauſe of the condition of the accuſed, a fixed ſerenity 
in the countenance of all fucceeded to that amiable 
ſoftneſs. Louis had diſcerned that impreſſion, and by 
his eager regard and ſurvey of its extent, proved that it 
produced a very flattering emotion in his breaſt. 

A chair was brought to him, and he ſat down while 
the act of accuſation was read. When the queſtions 
wete put to him for his anſwers, and the papers or 
vouchers handed over to him for his acknowledgment or 
denial, he preſerved the ſame compoſure : he negatived 


many of the former, and difowned moſt of the latter. 
His general anfwers were, No” or, I know oy | 
Win | 


LOUIS AGAIN APPEARS AT THE BAR OF THE 
CONVENTION WITH 11S COUNSEL. 


The convention had given the dethroned king notice 


to provide himſelf with counſel ; but as much time had 
been employed for that purpoſe to no effeft, two of the 


| perſons fixed upon, having excuſed themſelyes from 
age, and for other reaſons, he was told, that if he ſhould _ 


not be provided therewith in three days, the conven- 
tion would aſſign hin counſel : he thereupon definitely 


chole Meſheurs e ee TRONCHET), and 


DEsERE. 


The enumerated erimes exbibited againſt him, will 


be ſufficiently underſtood by his defence; the whole 


reſolving into treaſon againſt the nation. 


The crimes not being deſignated by law, it was 
ſruitleſs to look to written law for condemnation of 
them ; the will of the people, above all laws ſtood in 


Vol. II. 0 355 | its 
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its place: it is, therefore, a proceeding on which the 
citizen realons better than the lawyer. 

On the 26th of December, Louis appeared, for the 
ſecond and laſt time, at the bar of the convention, ac. 
companied by his three counſel, The preſident in. 


- formed him, that the convention had decreed, that he 


ſhould be definitively heard that day. 

M. Deſeze was the youngeſt of the three 3 
He was fixed upon to make the defence, which had 
been drawn up by all the counſel together. It filled 
many ſheets of paper. The advocate employed a con- 
| Gderable portion of rhetoric, the uſual aid of his pro- 
fefſion, and made a powerful appeal to the paſſions, His 
exordium, however, was better calculated to produce 
an effef in the ſoſter times of monarchical effeminacy, 
than in the inflexible ones of republicaniſm. Reaſon 
and juſtice had taken their turn to preſide, It was, 
therefore, of little laſting effect, that he ſaid, © The 
misfortunes of kings are more tenderly impreſſive, and 
more ſacred than thoſe of other men; and that he who 
had ſo lately filled the moſt brilliant throne on earth, 
mult naturally excite a ſtill more powerful intereſt,” 

As might be expetted of a lawyer, he ſpoke of his 
defire that the convention had not been both accuſers 
and judges of his client ; yet, he ſaid, he did not mean 
to diſpute the point that a nation was ſovereign, and 
might give itſelf ſuch laws as it pleaſed. And he ſaid 
allo, he had not forgotten that a colleague, one of the 
very advocates of his client, had contributed to inſert 

that principle in the conſtitution (it was Maleſherbes, 
who was of the firſt aſſembly). But as the nation, faid 
wes cannot itfclf ae ſovercignty, it is neceſlary it 

N mould 
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mould be delegated. He ſaid, if he had judges only + 
o addreſs, or to anſwer, he ſhould content himſelf with 
ſaying, that as the nation had aboliſhed royalty fince 
the commiſſion of the imputed crimes, there could be 

no further ſentence to pronounce againſt Louis XVI. 
But as he appeared before the nation, he ſhould take 
the conſtitution of the nation in his hand, and out of 
that plead the cauſe he had, with others, undertaken. 
6 In 1789 (ſaid he) the nation deſired a monarchical go- 
vernment; a monarchical government required the in- 
violability of its chiefs: it was neceſſary that the chief 
ſhould impreſs that reſpe@ which renders amiablethe obe- 
dicnce that the law'commands, The character of this in- 
violability has been diſcuſſed ; it has been pretended that 
it was not a contract of reciprocity ; but this delega. : 
tion was a contract, ſo long as it was not revoked, It 
is a mandate, if you pleaſe, but the mandatory could 
not ſubmit to other conditions and to other res 
than thoſe impoſed by the mandate. : 

I open (continued he) chapter 2. of xovaLty, 
and I ſee that the perſon of the king is inviolable; 
ere is no exception, no modification, but there are 
circumſtances in which he may loſe un character of j in- 
violability, _ | 
« This is the firſt caſe” : Mu 5 
Art. V. of ſeftion 1. chapter 2. of title 3- If the 
king have not made oath, or if, after having made it, 
he retract it, he ſhall be conſidered as having abdicated 
royalty,” 
* The nation here impoſes on the king the duty # 
taking an oath, To retra& his oath, is a crime againſt 
the nation. The nation has foreſeen this crime, 
W002 1 
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and has enafied its penalty—it is a dethronement. yg, 
ſee that the conſtitution creates no tribunal; that it 
docs not ſpeak of trial F and that it Eun no word 
but dethronement. 

But without retracting his only 5 could betray; 

he might favour hoſtile and criminal enterpriſes againſt 
the ſtate—the conſtitution has again foreſeen this caſe,” 

Art. VI. If the king put himſelf at the head of an 
army, and direct its force againſt the nation; or if he 
do not oppoſe by a formal a& any ſuch enterpriſe, 
| which may be executed in his name, he ſhall be conſ. 
dered as having abdicated royalty,” | 

„ I defire that you will weigh well the charaQter of 
| the offence provided againſt by this article : there can- 

not exiſt one more criminal. It ſuppoſes all the ma. 
chinations, all the perfidies, all the treaſons, every horror, 
every ſcourge, every calamity of a bloody and inteſtine 
war; and yet what does the conſtitution pronounce? 
The preſumption of having abdicated royalty.” 
Art. VII. If the king, being gone out of the king. 
dom, does not return after the invitation made to him 
by the legiſlative body,” © what does the conſtitution 
pronounce again? The preſumption of his having ab- 
dicated royalty.” 

The Art. VIII. — 9 & that after the rel or legal 
abdication, the king ſhall be tried as other citizens for 
all crimes committed poſterior to his abdication.” „1 
reſults then, that the king had a particular exiſtence ab- 
ſolutely different from that of other citizens; and from 
whence did he derive this particular privileged exilt- 
ence, if not from the law, which had impreſſed upon 


him! che charafter of inyiolability, which he could nut 
lole 
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loſe but by his expreſs and legal abdication 7 And it is 
| (rom the moſt atrocious crime that a king can commit 
againſt a nation, that it ſuppoſes him returned to the 


citizen. In other reſpeAs' the law is perfectly equal | 


between the legiſlative body and the king. The legiſla- 
tive body might alſo betray the nation it might ſeize 
the national ſovereignty : the nation had a right to pro- 


nounce a penalty againſt the e and yet none 


has been pronounced. 

Louis is accufed—he is accuſed in the name of 
| the nation—he is accuſed of various crimes; but either 
theſe crimes are provided for by the conſtitutional act, 


and then the penalty ought to be applied or they are 


not, and then there exiſts no 2 applicable to 
them. 
41 go Ueber; I | fay that they are proyided againſt ; 


FE: conſtitution has foreſeen the moſt atrocious of them 


| all, that of a criminal war againſt the nation. In what- 

ever manner this article may be underſtood, the crimes 
are there they are all there. The law declares. only 
a preſumption of the abdication of royalty, I well 
know, that now the nation has aboliſhed kingly power, 
the penalty can no longer be applied; but could it 
change the fate of Louis? Had he not the right to ſay, 
when the conſtitution was accepted, © I was the pri- 
loner of the nation; when did you try me? You have 
aboliſhed royalty; I do not conteſt your right. But 
becauſe you haye aboliſhed royalty, will you puniſh 


me? and becauſe you know no law you can apply to 


me, will you create one for the purpoſe—for me alone? 
You have all thoſe powers, dou\tieſs but one pover 
| you have not, that of being unjuſt, | : 
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1 has been ſaid, that Louis was to be tried as an 


enemy. But is he not a cruel enemy who could pu 


himſelf at the head of an army againſt a nation? 

& It bas been ſaid, he was only inviolable to indi. 
vidual citizens. According to this principle, the re. 
preſentatives of the people would no longer be invio. 


lable to the people for every thing they have done, ſaid, 


or written, during their ſeſlion. In Roulſcau, I read 
as follows: Where I lee neither the law that prole- 
cutes, nor the Jaw which condemns, I will not appeal 
to the general will ; for the general will cannot pro. 
nounce as a general will on any man, or on any ſas,” 

& If you deprive Louis of the right of inviolabiliy 
as a king, you cannot deprive him of the right of trial 
as a Citizen, And in this laſt caſe, I demand of you, 


where are all the forms of preſervation? Where arc the 


juries, thoſe hoſtages of the lives and honour of ci. 
zens? I demand where is the proportion of ſuffrages 
which the law has fo wiſely eſtabliſhed? Where is the 


ſilont ballot, which encloſes in the ſame urn the opinion 


and the conſcience of the judge? I ſpeak to you with 
the plainneſs of a free man. I look among you for 


judges; I ſee none but accuſers. You will pronounce 


upon Louis, and you have accuſed him! You will pro- 
nounce upon Louis, and you have declared your wiſh 


_ reſpeding him! You will pronounce upon Louis, and 
your opinions are ſpread over Europe! N 


4 1 take the att of accuſation.— Lou go back to the 
20th of July, 1789. L go back allo, But how could 
you accuſe him af having wiſhed, at this ra, to diſſolve _ 
the aſſembly? Do you forget, that it was he who con- 
yened t? Do you forget, that for more than one 2 
dre 
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dred ad fifty years, princes more zealous than him of 


| their authority, had conſtantly refuſed to convoke 
| thoſe aſſemblies? Do you forget, that without him, 


| without the numerous ſacrifices to which he conſented, 


you would not be deliberating here this day on the in- | 


tereſts of the ſtate? He is reproached with having 
drawn troops round Paris; but I could ſay, that theſe 
troops were intended for the protection of Paris againſt 


| diſturbers. I had occaſion to fee the order, when I was 
employed to defend the commandant of theſe troops, 


which the nation did not heſitate to acquit. 
4 I will not ſpeak here of the memorial in which 


Talon is mentioned as afting a part againſt the revolu- 


ion, nor the papers annexed to this memorial. If I 
| had to defend an ordinary client, I would ſay, that a 
citizen can never be tried upon papers'found by the in- 
vaſion of his houſe, without thoſe Pape being previ- 
ouſly inventoried and ſealed up. 
The houle of Louis was invaded, his cheſts broken; 
his drawers forced; no ſeal was put on his effects, no 
inventories made ; bis 45 may have been ſcattered, 
and thoſe loſt which ſ ſhould reply to what were brought 
againſt him. 


„The letters of a dead man are . but are 


the letters of a perſon deceaſed proof? It is ſaid, that 
theſe letters ſpeak of money diſtributed ; but if this 
fat, which they do not explain, be true; ſhowld it be 
true that they have extorted, from his ſenſibility, from 


his beneficence, ſums greater or leſs, is it not well 
| known with! what an unfortunate facility kings are cir- 
eumvented and deceived? The copy of a letter from 


MinABZAu, and La FAYI TIE is ſpoken of, but the 


letier 
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letter was not ſent. Mirabeau and La Fayette wers 
two of the moſt popular of men they both loved the 
conſtitution : in this ſcheme the on of the ſtate was 
the only end. 
le was reproached for his Jetter to 1 
here there is even occaſion for him to juſtify himſelf, | 
The national afſembly had .Yoted thanks for the con. 
dutt of Bouille. 
4 You have reproached 78 with aebi armed 
people in the palace on the 28th of February; but 
popular rumours kad drawn to the palace men of warm 
tempers, and Louis had ordered them to quit their 
arms. ; 

% You have acouſed him of the maſſacres of the 
Champ de Mars; but do you forget that the unhappy 
prince was ſuſpended from bis: ene. priſoner 
guarded in ſight. | 

The nation has decreed a wwe; but this vas 
not the form of government that the nation then wiſhed. 
Did not the legiſlative aſſembly itſelf declare againſt the 
republic in the month of July laſt? If Louis had then 
betrayed the intereſts' of the nation, or abuſed its confi 
dence, you might complain—You might ſigh over the 
lot of kings, but you could not try him. 

have not yet pronounced the word which mull 

annihilate all this chain of accuſations. I have not ſaid, 

that ſince all theſe events, Louis has accepted the con- 
ſtitution.— The conſtitution was the compact between 
the people and the king—all miſts were * 
paſt was lorgotten. : 

Let us examine what he has done Ance this ac- 
ceptance. | | 


66 The 


"5h SH0m" veto rien. 
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The aft of accuſation comprehends both the ug 
2 ** Louis was not charged to anſwer perſonally, and 


5 
quired on the part of the king a warrantry for his agents. 


king and his miniſters of the ſame as.” 


| took ſome refreſhment; and. in about a quarter of art 
hour the pleading re-commeneed. The whole occupied 


| take up too much fpace in'a Sketch. The next article 
| of accuſation replied to, was, the king leaving the nas 
tional aſſembly ignorant of the convention of Pilnitz ; to 
this it was urged, that fuch convention being a /ecret 
| treaty between the empetor and the king of Pruſſia; 


| the alſembly, whoſe deliberations were public. 


do the affair of Avignon, thereby favouring the intereſt 
| ofthe pope in preferenee'to that of France, was defend- 


againſt the miniſter Deleſſart, and next, that the ſame 


tification thereon, 
l reply to the cecuſadivn of the king being the author 
| ofthe maſſacres at Niſines, and of the treacherous camp 
of Jales, and, its dreadful cataſtrophe ; the advocate 


* 


8 


j 


the fats perſonal to him, The conſtitution had not re- 


u had, on the contrary, ordained the reſponſibility of 
miniſters. No one has a right at preſent to accuſe * | 


"Ht this pobiec of the Quinte; dene aid 100 w 


| full four hours: to recite every paft of which, would 


| there could be no reaſon of ſtate for making it known to 


|» The charge of witholding the decree a month relative 


ed; firſt; on the ground that it had been made a charge 


| miniſter was about to POR before his Gently his Jul. ; 


urged; that the king ought not to be made anſuetable 

for all the commotions itiſeparable from a revolution. 
For the ſhameful ſurrender of Longwy, the pleader 

endeavoured to put "oy the guilt mow the king, 
Vor. II. P p 2 nd 
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A 
and to throw it upon the inhabitants. On ibe ſame 


ren or THB 


tranſattion at Verdun, he pleaded the virtuous beroiſn 
and ſelf ſacrifice of the enen N Voie 
ment was from the king. 

In reſpett to the king's: xe10iving the Sein 8 


contrary to the conſtitution: M. DAffry, the com. 


mander, was reported to have had a kind of ambaſſado. 


by rial power, and by whoſe intervention a, final arrange. 


ment reſpe Aing thoſe troops was to have taken place. 
On the charge of witholding his ſantlion from. the de. 


cree regarding che prieſts, and the forming a camp 


round Paris, the reſuſal was juſtified on the ground of 


_ an abſolute prerogative in the veto ; and that, therefore, 
ſhould he have been miſtaken as to the effeas of ſuch 
a meaſure, the error ought not to PO ned into a 
crime. 


His cm with 8 3 du inter: 
cour ſe with foreign miniſters, after they had refuſed to 


acknowledge the power of the aſſembly, conſtituted an 


important charge. The defence on this head was tedious, 


The ſame might be {aid of the charge of ſuborning ſe- 
| yeral members of the legiſlative aſſembly... Circum- 
| Nances, but thoſe of the {trongelt kind, were the ſounda- 


tion of this part of the charge. Ii is ſcarce to be ex- 


peed, that a king or a miniſter will ever act ſo openly; 
as to allow a proof poſitive to be e. wh ſuch a 


corrupt tale. 
On, the ſub ject of lng: money, to the. amiga 


| brothers, the advocate made it an att of virtuous com- 


paſſion. He ſaid, the remittances. were for the king's 
nephews, cxpatiating on their youth. and deſtitute con- 


iz dition. He allo ſaid, i could det ſurely be neee 1 


lille 
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ſtifle: _ nen of eee f. to maintain ne tr a 


ling. 


| vhich muſt in fat appear a heavy charge: he has been 
accuſed of having paid his gardes ducorps at Conrauntz. 
I muſt confeſs that this accuſation made an affliting im- 
preſſion upon me. I even ſuſpetted the good faith of 
Louis. The papers appeared to me deciſive. I now 
come to make him a due” reparation in the eyes of 


| Europe. All the papers relate to the month of Octo- 


| her, 1791. Hear what the adminiſtrator of the civil 
lit writes to the trea ſorer i in the month of November. 
| The intention of his majeſty is to continue the pay of 


bis gardes du corps till they are replaced; but his ma- 


jelly means that the amount of pay ſhall not be deli- 
vered in a total to the etat major, but to every indivi- 


| dual at the bank of the civil lift upon his own receipt, 


and his certificate of reſidence within the kingdom; * 


All the papers have been made as public as poſſible. : 
Lovis has been denounced to France—to all Europe. 


All theſe heads of accuſation have been printed, and 
the paper which alone anſwers all theſe accuſations, has 
been the only one unknown. This ought to be with 
the other papers. By what ſtrange fatality is it not 


found there? Louis has at length obtained, after much 


trouble, an authentie copy of this letter from the olfice; ; 


he produces it to the eyes of Europe. E 


I come laſtly (ſaid he) to this Sſaftrows day, the 


1oth of Auguſt, If we had believed that Louis bad 
committed the crimes imputed to him, you would not 


15 us at an bar, lending him the aſſiſtance of our 
: 2 p 3 COU 
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which” has excited the indignation of the people, and 
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courageous veracity. All your 1 050 ſince that day 
ſhould permit you to be generous I require only thy 
you be juſt. He feared that bis palace would be in- 
vaded, be kept up the moſt exact «gory with 
the popular authorities. In ſhort, the people were 
there. The procureur ſyndic read with regret, doyht, 
les, the fifth article of the law, which orders to repel 
force by force. The gunners, as their only _ 
ec their cannon before him. 
ts Then the e ben ſyndic invites Louis 0 come. 


Wa neben comment How: did the: tacks. begin 
I know not. Hallen, perhaps will be. air. igno- 
nannt of 6 
He is . wich having paſſed his troops in 
review well then, teproach the mayor for having 
viſited the poſt. Was not Louis a conſtituted autho. 
_ rity? Was not his authority a depoſit in his hands, to 
which law forbad him to ſuſer the leaſt attack? I knoy 
in has been ſaid, that Louis has excited the inſurretlion, 
ta gain the end of bis plans. But who is now ignorant 
that this inſurrection had been planned, ripened; that 
it had its agents, its council, ita directory ? Who knows 
not that there ſn nay. ths ame a 
8 or K 
a Within this bal have W n the licks of 
95 10th of Auguſt, 1 do not come to diſpute the 
glory; but ſince it has been proved, that this day was 
mecliiated, how. can it he attributed as a crime to Louis? 
The zealous pleader now concluded his defence with 
the following apoſtrophe, pronounced with chap 
* * and weheng an . 


tend 
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bend io What hiſtory will ſay: That Louis, exalted 
twenty yeats upon the throne, gave an example of mo- 
| rals, jullice, and eeonomy. He abolifhed- ſetvitude in 
his dominions; the people wiſhed for liberty he gave it 
them,” At theſe words one general and fimultanebus 
murmur of denial was expreſſed by the convention and 
the auditory, that affected the priſoner as if ſtruck with a 
dart. It was that kind of ſpontaneous condemnation | 
which carried with it the more fatal preſage, as it was 
conyitlion by feeling, and not by reaſoning. The ad- 
| vocate, though greatly difconcerted, proceeded : The 
glory cannot be diſputed-10-Louis, that he has ever an- 
ticipated the deſires of his people. I flop—hiſtory 
{hall finiſh—think that lutory has to paſs a ſentence on 
the judgment you ſhall give. The king now aroſe with 
evident agitation. - He threw his eyes around the ball, 
| appearing at a loſs: where to fix them, which he did at 
lat on the prefident, ſaying, Citizens, you have heard 
my deſence by my counſel; this perhaps is the laſt time 
I ſhall appear before you. Be that is it may, I pledge 
| myſelf it is true in eyery particular. Decide as you think 
proper. My cqnſcienc - does not reproach Me. 1 | 
| keel inexpreſſibly- hurt by one af your charges, viz. 
| that I viſhed to ſhed; the blood of the people, and ta; 
have it ſaid, that I excited the horrible inſurrettion: of 
| the z0thof Auguſt, My ſoul is oppreſſed with the ac. 
culation, that. Lever had any derade cauſouhs 0 | 
of the citizens to be ſpil . 
IT be preſident then e 8 begged ; 
to be informed whether he knew the hand-writing.. 


oer a bunch of five keys, aſling him, if he recolle 


. 
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' them. Ie took 5 and looked at them, but denied 
any knowledge of them. One, however, of a curious 
eonſtrudtion, was found to open the lock of a ſecret 
cabinet diſcovered in the wall of an apartment in the 
chateau. Out of this cabinet were taken many of thoſe 
papers containing communications with his brothers, 
taken out of the pockets of Theirry, to whom the king, 
on the 12th of Auguſt, on 3 he vas en to _ 
ſon, had ſecretly conveyed them. 6 
When Louis was told he might tied; © his 8 
ee alſo, and he was re- conducted to the Temple, 
The defence was ſigned by the priſoner and the counſcl; 
and a part of the aſſembly were for proceeding to the 
final judgment before ſeparation. It was, however, 
multuous debates were held about the manner of taking 
the votes upon the caſe, The firſt queſtion was put 
in theſe words; Is Louis guilty of a conſpiracy againſt 
the liberty of the nation, and of an attack upon the 
gene ral ſaſety of the ſtate? Yes, or no.“ On caſting 
up the numbers aſter the diviſion, there were, out of 
ſeven, hundred and forty-five members, fix hundred 
and ninety · three for the affirmative ſimply ; twenty-ſix 
_ vere alſo for the affirmative with obſervations; and 
twenty · ſix were abſent, One member, whoſe ſon had 
Juſt been killed on the frontier, ſaid, he could not con- 
ſent to vote againſt the aſſaſſin, for ſuch he muſt call 
the man who be e . _ —— ima fo e 
him of his offpring. '* | 
Thus there being an teeth l e e 
5 fad, * The convention declares, that Louis Carr 
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1 quilty of a conſpiracy againſt the liberty of the na- 
uon, and an attack upon the general ſafety of the ſtate.“ 

As many members, not leſs ĩmpreſſed with the delin- 
| quency of the dethroned king, ſtill wiſhed to ſpare his 
| liſe, or atleaſt to remove as much as poſſible the re- 
ſponſibility from themſelves in taking it away, they 
| had repeatedly urged the propriety of an appeal to the 
people in, the primary aſſemblies, for the final diſpoſition 
of the ſentence. + The convention proceeded to divide 
on this queſtion the next. In giving their vote on this 
| ſubje&, every member added his reaſon for ſo doing: 


hundred and twenty-four were againſt an appeal to tha 
people; two hundred and eighty-two for the appeal; 
| twenty were abſent on commiſſions ; ten refuſed to 
vote; three were abſent on . oy OT: wh 
out any reaſon aſſigned. 
. The convention, in Benn 8 on as ht; 
| what puni ſu ment oug lit to beinflifted on Louis CRTD 
| a great number of the deputies added their reaſons, or 
| gave their votes with certain reſtrictions; the opinions 
| vere, therefore, iri great variety ; ſome were for death 
| immediately; ſorffe deferringit to a future period; ſome 
perpetual impriſonment; ſome baniſhment ; and others 
impriſonment during the continuanc me un "_— wo 
perpetual baniſhment afterwards. e 
After all the members had dee e aheir opidiohs, 
or were giving their votes, the advocates of the king 
| preſented themſelves. Their admittance was objeQed to 
by many members; this nen ee was over. 
wle: i e 2908 4 DON e a 


The con: ention rem: 04 e — white 


and it reſulted, on caſting up the numbers, that four 


£ 
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the members were an That done, the 5161 
dE ſaid ! Citizens, the x Art õM]p̊, CONVENTION 
is no to pronounce the fate of Lovrs; it will be a great 
at of juſtice, - There is an abſolute majority for the 
death of Louis. I declare, therefore, in the name of 
the national convention, that the puniſhment Which it 
pronounces againſt Louis Cayrr its DEATH!!! 
The advocates of Louis were now allowed to ſpeak; 
Deſeze ſaid, * Repreſentatives of the nation, the lay 
and your decrees have conferred upon tis the facred ad. 
miniſtration of the defence of Lovis. It is with grief 


dat we this day come to exerciſe the laſt att of it, 


Louis has given us expreſs direQtions to lay before you 
a writings ſigned with un pe e u himſelf, 
It is ag follows: 

Joe it to my honour —— bene 
ſounded upon crimes which I cannot acknowledge, and 


| Which I have: not committed. In conſequence, I in- 


terjeti an appeal io the nation. I expreſsly give a com- 
miſſion to my advocates io make this appeal known by 
en e eee e ee dee een; egg tha 
in in your journals, 1 I tn 

Mo If we did not bring forward thivageat indie deſencs 
we- made for Louis (added his defenders), it is becauſe 


Ve couldnot know that the convention would try Louis, 
| or, if they tried him, that they would condemn him. 


No, that we learn the fatal decree which con. 
demns Louis, and that we are alſo informed that this 
decree is paſſed by a majority of ſo few votes only, per- 
mit us to obſerve: to you, upon the principle that every 
thing ſhould be ſoftened ; and ſince ſuch ſtrong remor- | 

, and ſo en doubts ana poor | 


% 
- > 
* 


* 


humanity, to ſet a bound to your juſtice. Suſpend the 
execution of a ſentence which will appear terrible to 
France—let us demand of you, ſhall you not tremble 
yourſelves, when it ſhall be known, that ſo great a ſen- 
tence, a ſentence which intereſts. the fate of the e 

lic, hangs only on five votes ? ; 
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ceſſity of an appeal to the people—nay, let us demand 
it of you, in the name of France, of yout country, of 


The preſident told the Aren the aſſewbly had 


heard the Res which * had min it his 
duty to bring. 


Tronchet, 560000 of aw 8 made a ſhore | 


| addreſs to the convention; and Maleſhetbes defired to 


be allowed till the next day for what he ſhould ſay. 


This was not complied with any more than a requeſt 


of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that the definitive ſentence 


might be deferred till he could write to his court. 


With the view to invite the convention to comply with 
this requeſt, he undertook to engage that, upon ſparing 
the life of the king, his Catholic majeſty would become 
the mediator” for the terminating the war. 
The laſt nominal appeal was now aborit to take hoe] 


whether the ſentence ſhould be reſpited, or be put in 


force in the uſual manner, viz. in fwenty- four hours 


after notification; Among the members in favour of 
the reſpite, was Thomas Paine, There was 4 majority 


of ſeventy, however, for the execution, as ſeveral of 
thoſe members who had been willing to refer the nature 


of the puniſhment fo ins: Pye were ing, new 0 


e It. 


— condodint about hit perr wane" 
oclock at night, GET the 19th of Jan. 1793, 


Vor. II. 
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and Louie was made acquainted. with it in two hour; 
| after. He had notification alſo, that the execution wa; 
to take place on the following Monday morning, at ning 
o'clock. He was allowed to have free communication 
with his family, which he had been reſtricted in for ſome 
time paſt. He made ſeveral requeſts in form, to the con. 
vehtion, the chief of which was, to be allowed an inter. 
val of three days more, as he ſaid, to prepare for the 
awful change. The convention felt diſpoſed to acquieſce 
in all but the reſpite of three days. What a ſtriking re. 
_ verſe of fortune and lituation!! The man who afore. 
time could doom his fellow creatures to a dungeon, at 
the entreaty or inſtance of a paraſite, upon the mere 
warrant of a fic volo, craves, and is refuſed the grace of a 
three days added life !! Such a leſſon ought to have iu 
due weight with all men in vaſt en, and more 
elpecially with deſpots and tyrants. 

On learning that his requeſt for the 4 bad not 
been favourably received, he deſired a prieſt he named 
might be ſent for, who waited upon him accordingly, 
and at his requeſt performed the ceremony of the m4, 

to him at five o'clock on the Monday morning, At 
eight o'clock the commander of the Pariſian guard, 
with two other perſons appointed by the executive 
council for that purpole, arrived at the Temple, and 
conducted the priſoner in a coach to the place of exe- 
eution, which was oppoſite the gardens of the palace. 


1 He was attended by the confeſſor to the laſt moment. 


Louis, when on the ſcaffold, began to addreſs the 


| croud; and the commander in chief did certainly order 


the drummers to beat a rullle to drown his appeal. 
For this conduct ihe oflicer has been cenſured, as having 
. excrciſcd 


* F + 


I 


| ever, he would ſay, that he was directed by the council 
of the nation to ſee the ſentence of the legiſſature en- 


forced; and that if the priſoner had been maſter of ſuf- 


ficient addreſs or eloquence to have excited an attempt 
to a reſcue, his own life would have been under ine 
| forfeit to his negle@ of du. 

When ,almoſt the-laſt ceremony was about to take 
place, viz. that of tying the hands behind, the king 
| manifeſted great repugnance; nor was this got over 
but by the conſeſſor obſerving to him, that the Saviour 
of the world had ſubmitted to the ſame indignity. 
This remark occaſioned a ready ſubmiſhon, and the 


execution proceeded, without further interruption, to 
the laſt diſmal ſcene, the falling of the axe. Thus did a 
nation's Vengeance reduce to the level of a caitiff, the 


GREATEST, MONARCH in Europe. When the head 
fell, Vive la nation was the exclamation; and when it 


was held up by the executioner, and declared to be the 
head of a traitor king, Vive la republique reſounded' 
through the crowds, which were immenſe beyond de- 
ſcription. The body was depoſited in the cemetery of 
N. Magdalene, an unfiniſhed church in the fame ſettion 
as the place de Louis Quinze, and was ordered to ve” 


covered one foot thick with quick lime. 

The convention was fitting when che report was 
made by the preſident of the council, that the law had 
been executed with reſpect to Louis. It immediatcly 
proceeded on the ſubje@ under deliberation, _ 


The convention has been blamed, too, 1 
writers, for what they deem a wanton barbarity, in re- 


ſoling to grant the boon of a three days reſpite io an 
. erer 


1 F 
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exerciſed a wanton cruelty, To fueh'l charge, how. 
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1 1 ſuch perſons aſcribe the refuſal to a 

brutal reſentment, not relleding on the danger of pro- a 

craltinating the execution of ſuch. a ſentence. 1: i, Wi | 

not poſſible to calculate what might have been the effet | 

| ; of an acquieſcence in the demand. The inflamed ad. | 

. berents of the king began their work the day previous 

il to the execution, LeyELLETIER Was aſſaſſinated ina WM 

I . public tayern, ſo carly as fix o'clock in the evening, by 5 
J an ancient lieutenant of the. king's. body guard, The 
| murderer, though obſeryed by a ſcore. of people ty 
i= ' _ plunge the dagger in the bowels of the deputy, ye 
1 i . ſound means to eſcape ; ſo numerous way the party in 
1 whoſe company the deed, had been meditated. It in 
bj preſumed, and withreaſpn, chat if ie ihree days' reſpite 
| | thoſe deputics who. had yoted ſor Louis's death, might 
1 haye been murdered in one "ay ar nnd by Gmilar 

„ rruffian royaliſts. 3 

1 Ihe convention loſt one af. its na ates mem. 
Sl bers in the death of LE PeLLETiER pz ST, Far 


1 GZAU; but ths. cauſe thereby gained .confiderably. 
38 The honours of the pantheon were yoted ia this manyr 
of liberty, and a ſolemn proceſſion was inſlituted the day 
aſter the execution af the king. The corple, with the 

fatal wound expoled to. view, as carried on a raiſed 
couch, twelve fect high, and home by twenty-four con- 
querors of the ballille. Nothing could exceed the ſo- 
lemnity, the ſublimity of chis pomp. The arts were all 
employed io encreaſe iis eſſett, and the conſtitutcd 
authorities attended to give it dignity and impor- 
tance. When, the body had arrived at the panthcon, 
Sigh TO "we avit bones. of all the edifices in 


Paris), 


\ 
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a it was hailed by ſuch a burſt of vocal and in- 


grumental muſic from the gallery of the building; as 
| had never been witneſſed before. It was compoſed, 


though on that ſhort notice, for the purpoſe. Its 
ſtrains were at once funeral and triumphal, and ex- 
| ceedingly well calculated to fill the auditory with emo- 
ons of ſadneſs, and with ſentimy 


ton on the :civic and moral virtues of the deceaſed, 
| which he had no ſooner ended, than he fell all along 
on tbe thus highly honoured dead body. The fawners at 
courts, the: paraſites of tyrants may endeayour to take 


| from the effect af a funeral triumpb like this ; there is, 


howeyer, no hazard in aſſerting, that there were many 


| among the TEE 1 1 angus uh boy: bak Rage + wb f 


tyr Lepelletier. 


I The Spaniſh court was not babe ddl one bas . 
convention had reaſon to expett would employ every | 


cllott to revenge the puniſhment” inflitted on Louis 


| the XVI. The ad was too public to be overlooked— _ 
it was conſidered too influential not to be reproved, 
| be French nation expected the wrath of kings; it loſt 


no ume in preparing againſt it. A war with England 


was now found inevitable, and in that war, hoſtilities 

uith all thoſe powers over which Engliſh” politics bore 

2 ſway, The ſalvation of the republic reſted on ide 

| armies; they alone could ſuſtain it, could carry it on. 

Ihe convention had no reaſon to doubt of being well 
ſeconded by the courage of its armed defenders; the 

ſpecimen they had juſt given of their prowels had in- 

ſpired an unbounded confidence. The legiſlators ſhall, 


ts of heroiſm.” The 
younger Lepelletier made a beautifully pathetic ora-. 
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tranſported back to ſcenes of victory, which, in any 
other .age, would have been en b che, wy 
mor Doors expat nr 5 


5 2 5 
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Before. Dumourier ſat out ſor Paris, he diſpatched 
Chazot with a conſiderable detachment to reinforce the 
_ garriſon of Sedan, and to haraſs, in conjunction with 
general Ligneville, the rear of the Pruſſians. Whilt 
Chazot was at Rhetel, four emigrant ſoldiers came to 
lay down their arms. When the national volunteers ſav 
men who had attempted to enſlave their country, they 
were incapable of reſtraining their reſentment, and in- 
ſtead of waiting the flow proceſs of the law, they ruſhed 
on them in a fury, and put them to inſtant death. Gene. 
ral Chazot, and the municipality of Rhetel, nearly ſhar- 
ed the ſame fate for endeavouring to ſave them. The 
paſſions, of the volunteers were rouſed io the bigheſt 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, and the whole detachment was bor 
dering upon a ſtate of inſurreQtion againſt their officers, 
whom they ARES to 00 nm cap eee 
principles. 
When . got eee of this affair; he 
ordered Bournonville, who paſſed hy Sedan on his 
route to Flanders, to diſarm the two | battalions of 
federts, named le Republicain, and Mauconſeil, who 
had been moſt ative upon this occaſion, and to ſend 
them to Paris to be puniſhed by their own ſections. 
Bournonyille proceeded io execute che orders of his 
commander in chief; but upon their giving up forty- 
' two of the moſt culpable, the reſt were pardoned, and 
* wr. arms 1 AED reſtored. The te 


inltiga; 
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;nftigator of this inſurrettion, was lieutenant colonel 
alloy, one of the conquerors of the baſtille. He was 
à man of undaunted courage, and auſtere manners: "OW. 
aſperated againſt Dumourier, whoſe patriotiſm he ſul. | 


peed, he fled to Paris, and laid his complaints before 


| the Jacobin club, who deputed Marat, Bentabole, and 
Montault to mph into en en of eee 
ſeverity. . 
When * whe was 1 fpenkery: . ll 
4 how he bad the audacity to diſarm good patriots for - 
doing an aft of juſtice ?“ Dumourier, viewing him with 
a contemptuous look, replied, © Ah! it is you who 

eee Marat! I have nothing to ſay to you; and 
immediately turned: his back.—The hero of Champagne 
could not endure to have his authority queſtioned by 
me deputation of a club: inſolent from ſucceſs, he for- 
| got that his victories were more owing to the enthuſiaſm 
of the ſoldiers, and the juſtice of their cauſe, than to 
his own abilities. He had been already ſuſpected of 
having ſecretly connived at the eſcape of the duke of 
| Brunſwick, and his conduct to the deputation ſtrength- 
ened the ſuſpicion; from this conference we may date 
that miſtruſt on the one hand, and contempt on the 
other, which continued to encreaſe till they terminated 
in his diſgrace, and brought. his meat to the aer 
| brink of deſtrudtion. 
| Chagrined with eee ey chockell in che 
| career of his ambition, Dumourier left: Paris to take 
the command of the army of the North. The plan of 
the campaign was divided into · three diſtin parts, viz. 
general Valence, who had ſucceeded Dillon in the com- 
mand of the army of the Ardennes, was to rendezvous 

W | 5 „„ 


* 
3 12 | ren ON. ako: 
at Givet, and t to proceed to Namur with the deſign of 
intercepting Clairſait, and preventing bis junction with 
Saxe Teſchen, whoſe head quarters were at Mons; 
Dumourier was to attack Mons with the army which 
Bournonville brought from Champagne, and in caſe of 
ſucceſs, to march ſtraight to Bruſſels; Labourdonnaye 
was to ſet out from Liſle at the fame time, and, 
making himſelf maſter of ee was to WE forward 
to Ghent and Antwerp . 

In the mean time, Setvan ani reed d by Pache at 
miniſter of war. He was 4 zealous: Jacobm, and be. 
gan to entertain early ſuſpicions of Dumourier, who 
wiſhed not only to have the fole management of the © 
projetted invaſion, but likewiſe the furniſhing the 
armies with proviſions, and every thing neceſſary fot 
carrying on the campaign. The convention too was 
unwilling to intruſt an individual with unlimited power; 
the examples of Cæſar and Cromwell had fhewn them 
what was to be dreaded from an ambitious general. 
Adtuated with the pureſt motives: of patriotiſm, they 
reſolved: to introduce a new plan of ſupplying the 
armies, and of rendering the commiffaries totally in- 
dependent of the generals. The commiſſary Malus, 
| who ſupplied the army of the North, was ſaſpetted of 
ineiviſm; he was the intimate friend of Dumourier, and 
had collected large magazines for the invaſion of Bel- 
gijium; but as he ſeemed rather to eonſult Dumourier | 
than the executive council, they not only deprived 
him of his commiſſion, but refuſed to ſulſil his engage- 

ments. The general uſed every poſſible argument to 
induce them to retain Malus, but to no purpoſe. 


However W ſuch meaſures might be for the 
: . 
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liberty of France, they cauſed great delays i in the ar- 


nis. The new agents had nothing but their zeal to 
 tecommend them; they were totally unacquainted with _ 


| buſineſs, and the ſoldiers: were unprovided with every 
thing neceſſaty for undertaking. a winter campaign. By 
theſe means Valence was' prevented ſtom taking the 
| feld withthe army of the Atdennes, and Clairfait fed 
his junction with Saxe Teſchen without any oppoſition, 
| be forces of the allies were now greatly diminifhed ; 
| theirarmy of one hundred and twenty thouſand ſtrong, 


than ſixty thouſand effeAive men; beſides, a ſpirit of 
mutiny and deſertion had manifeſted itſelf amongſt the 
foldiers, which threatened the total ſubverſion of mo- 
harchy. The French, on the other hand, were buoyed 
vp with their late ſucceſs; proud of their new. title of 
citizen, they thought themſelves deſtined by provi- 
dence to eruſh the hydra of deſpotiſm, and to reſtore to 
ſuſſering humanity her long loft rights. Filled with 


| theſe ideas, nothing appeared too difficult to ſurmount 
lo an army of freemen, which wight, be augmented at 


| pleaſure, , _ „5 * 

In the mean time e from che low countries, 
and the biſhopric of Liege; were flocking to the camp of 
Dumourier. They allured him of the friendly diſpo 
tion of their countrymen, and offered to lead the van. 
At length, yielding to the intreaties of his ſoldiers, who 
vere impatient of delay, he reſolved to open the cam- 
paign, and ordered the following proclamation to be 
enculated through all the towns of Flanders. 


d > ml 


| with which they entered France, had dwindled to leſs f 
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| PROCLAMATION. or DUMOURIER. 


„ Buave Bei cran” ren, 


« You raiſed, before we did, the tandardf liberty; 
but deceived by fome of your fellow citizens, in whom 
you placed' confidence; miſled by the perfidious inſinu. 
ations of courts, to which you addreſſed yourſelves, or 
which intermeddled in your affairs merely to throw you 
into confuſion, to embarrafs your deſpot, and to deli. 
ver you afterwards to his vengeance; made a viddim to 
the cruel and inſidious policy of all the courts of Eu: 
rope, and particularly to that of France, conſidering 
your liberty as the laſt blow given to deſpotiſm, which 
it wiſhed'to re cſtabliſh over us, you not only received 
no effetual aſſiſtance from your neighbours, the French, 
but you were ever abandoned and betrayed by them 
when they entered into your provinces. 

It was neceffary that France ſhould triumph over 
| deſpotiſm, by pulling down royalty ;' it was neceſſary 
that it ſhould eſtabliſh itſelf into a republic; that i: 
ſhould triumph over the ſatellites of deſpotiſm ; that 
their numerous armies ſhould vaniſh before legions of 
freemen, and that they fhould be purſued to their own 
territories, before you ſhould have perfeQ knowledge of 
the French republic, and the armies which the ſends 10 
your relief. = 

„ We ſhall immediately enter your tettfiories— 
enter them to aſſiſt you to plant the tree of liberty, and 
will not, in any reſpekt, interfere with An is 
which you may with to adopt. . 

* Provided you eſtabliſh the ſovereignty of ihe 


people, and renounce living under any def! pot hate fer 
J 5 5 ve 
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ve will become your brethren, your friends, and your 
| ſupporters; we will reſpett your property and your laws, 
| and the molt Rei mind ſhall Ane in the F _ 


C We enter your mrovioges: to „ the b 


Auſtrians, who. have committed, in the department of 
the North, the moſt | horrid atrocities: ; Our arms, 
| while they are juſt, ſhall be ſevere, in order to avenge 


| the violence and (exceſſes of deſpotiſm. You alſo have 


injuries, crimes, and acts of violence to avenge. . Unite 
8 yourlclycs to us, that we may not. confound the Belgi- 

| ans with the Germans, in caſe you ſhould through apathy 
| ſuffer them to be maſters of your cities, Which we ſhall 
be obliged to bombard, and to burn, in order to deſtroy 
that barbarous horde, whom you may! en HO 4 
you join your arms to ours. | 

s% Belgians, we are brethren! Our . is ihe 3 
You have given ſo many proofs of impatience under the 
yoke, that we cannot entertain the leaſt apprehenſion of 


"uy led to arent; en enen 10 


64 DonuouniEx.“ 


THE BATTLE or JEMAPPEz AND. ENTRY INTO | 
11 RUGSELE. --:: 4 

At 1 Dai directed his th: wands 

Mons, before which the Auſtrians were intrenched, 

upon a riſing ground in che form of an amphitheatre, 


near the village of . Jemappe, | Their army conſiſted of 


twenty-eight thouſand men, under the molt experienced 
generals in Europe; their-camp was defended by forty 
| en and one hundred pieces of eannon. The 

7 Kris. * .. -, French 
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French army. did not exceed thirty: thouſand men. A 
the French had ſucceſsfully driven back the advanced 
poſts of the enemy, and threatened to ſtorm their en. 
trenchments, the duke of Saxe Teſchen ſummoned x 
council of war, in which it was propoſed by general 
Beaulieu, to attack the French in the night, ſuppoſing 
chat the national guards would be eaſiſy thrown into 
_ confuſion, and obliged to retreat to Valenciennes, 
This advice was, however, over ruled, and it was reſol. 
yed to wait for them in their enttenchments. 
On the 6th of November, Dumourier drew up his 
army in order of battle.—The fate of Flanders ſeemed 
to depend upon-the event of the day ; and nothing wat 
omitted by the reſpeQtive generals to enſure ſucceſy, 
The enthuſiaſm of the French augured victory; whilſt 
the Germans, preſerving their natural en Erne 
fo receive them with undaunted courage. 
General Bournonville commanded the Ru wing of 
the French; Chartres, the ' eldeſt ſon of the ci- devant 
duke of Orleans, the centre; the three marſhals de 
camp, Ferrand, Blottefiers, and Roziers, in the abſence 
of Miranda, who was at Paris, led on the left. A moſt 
dreadful cannonade commenced about ei gut o'clock inthe 
morning, and continued without intermiſſion till twelve, 
when the French ruſhed. upon the enemy with fixed 
 bayonets, exclaiming, Vi#tory or death, and compelled 
them to: fall back; bu the Auſtrian gavalry preſſed 
hard upon the centre, and threw it into confuſion. In 
an inſtant, Baptiſte Renard, «the valet de chambre of 
Dumourier, perceiving the danger which threatened ihe 
whole my mules them wo | ms we .of = 
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d renewed we combat.” Chartres perfotme pro- 
ies of valour, and expoſed himſelf, during the i er 
engagement; to the hotteſt fire of the enemy. 
In the mean time Bournonville, with the * | 
battalions, diſplay d the moſt heroic brayery on the 
| right wing.” They marched'up to the very mes of 
the enemies' guns, ſinging the hymn of the Marfellois. 
The conflict vas now terrible; death was''deaht at 
every blow, and the field of battle was ſtrewed with 
| the bodies of the ſlain. At length the genius of liber- 
| ty prevailed,” and victory declared for the French, 
The Auſtrians fled towards Mons in diforder, with the 
loſs of four thouſand mien, and a great part of their ar- 
| tillery; The killed and wounded of the French did 
not amount to above two thouſand,” 
No battle vas ever fought with greater obſtinacy, 
and no vittory could be mote complete. Tr was 'deci- 
ve of the fate of Flanders, '* The whole'of the French 
army had | been engaged, and every. individual juſtly 
| ſhared the honour of the day; but they were ſo ex- 
hauſted with hunger and Fatigue, as to be totally inca 
pable of purſuing the enemy. They were, therefore; 
obliged to reſt ſor two hotirs, and take fome' refteſh- 
| ment. About four o'clock the army was ordered to 
full into their ranks, with an intention of marching to 
Mons; immediately theſe braye' ſ6ldiers forgot their 
fatigues, j joy ſparkled in their countenances, and the 
ir reſounded with eries of Liberty'or death,” Dumou- 
ier diſpatched "two brigades to occupy the ſaburbs, 
and (ent a ſummons to the vemor. What is Latch: 
ordinary on this occafion, the advanced guard were 
n s * they imatzinec that he Aoftrians 
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terror was communicated to their comrades, and 
whole fell back upon the main army. | In # wig mean 
time the. Auſtrians effected their retreat, and, night 
coming on, the French were prevented from entering 
the town. Theſe troops had braved real danger a few 
hours before, and now. they diſcovered. evident _ 
of an ill grounded fear. How contradictory is the 
biſtory of man; and on what uncertainty, dogs the os 
of nations frequently depend! 
About ſeyen o'clock next morning ee, ee _ 


1 


Z tered Mons. The, magiſtrates. opened the; gates, and 
the Inhabitants. received them with, eyery, demonlira- 
tion of joy. A great number, of deſcrters; who had 
concealed themſelves, in the houſes of the citizens, 
came. 0 join the ſtandard of liberty, and afſited, by 
their brayery, to overiurn thoſe. tyſtems for which they 
had ſo olien expoſed their lives. / Had. not the army 
been greaily diſtreſſed for. cloathing and proviſions, 
they might haye marcheſ to Bruſſels, without oppoſi- 
tion; but the delays occaſioned by the want, of theſe 
neceſſary articles, gave the enemy time to collect their 
ſcattered ſorees, and prevented the French from . 
ing all the fruits of their vigor 
mme diately after the baule of 3 the French 
emigrants, to the number of between three and four 
thouſand, fled towards Bruſſels, under ihe command of 
the duke of Bourbon; but the people; ſhut the gates, 
: and. refuſed to admit ibem into che city; ihey veie, 
therefore, compelled to lie in the open air, without 
tents or, coyering , expoſed to the inclewency of the 


ortupate men, nurſed in be lap of 
| | prejudice, 


| rnencH KEvVotoTion. = = 
prejudices had been taught” to conſider the mals of thi 


rich, Unacquainted' with every ufeful art, they have 
either periſhed with  bunger and diſeaſe, or are now ſup- 
plicating thoſe nations for a ſcanty ſubſiſtence which 
they formerly treated with contempt; 12 ſad example of 
the inſtability of fortune, and, it is hoped, not an unufe- 
ful leſſon to the privileged'claſs of other countries. 55 

The advanced guard of the French had à ſharp con- 
fi with the rear of the Auſtrians in the neighbour- 
hood of Bruſſels, which terminated, as uſual, to the 
advantage of the former; and on the 1 4th Dumourier 
entered that city, preceded by Weſterman, with tfum- 
pets and other martial muſic, and followed by a regi- 
ment of cavalry. When the magiſtrates preſented the 
keys to him, he politely refuſed them, ſaying, “ he 


never took the keys but when he entered the country 
of an enemy.” This entry had all the appearance of 


a military triumph. Above four thouſand Auſtrian 
deſerters, who were waiting for an opportunity to join 
the French, lined the ſtreets, and the tops of the houſes 
were crouded with ſpectators, who mounted the tri- 


coloured cockade, and hailed them as their deliverers. 


In the evening the ſoldiers and citizens mingled in 
groups, ſinging. ſongs facred to liberty, and ee, an 
eternal hatred to the oppreſſors of the human race. 
"The old magiſtrates were diſmiſſed from their efice, 
and a temporary council, poſſeſſing the confidence of 
the people, was choſen in their ſtead. During theſe 
tanfattions,” the French ſöldiers condutted themſelves 
wich great propriety, paz ing for every thing they 


vatted; ; and the cftizens, on j their part, were eager to 
| * | ſhew 


people as created merely for the accommodation 5 0 ä 
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ſmew their 8 to the republican e by invit; 
ing them io their houſes, and preſenting them to thei 
 vives and children as their een deliverers, 


chrrunz 145 rob una, 1 * Arif, 


A ſoon as Labourdonnaye received intelligence of 
— defeat of the Auſtrians at Jemappey he ſat out for 
Tournay, and took. poſſeſſion of it * Oppoſition, 
The Auſtrians retreated with precipitation. The towns 
and villages. in the neighbourbood, ſent. > oa 10 

welcome the French; and the peaſantry ſhewed their 

predileftion to democratic principles, by haraſſing the 
enemy in their e and refuſing to ops them vith | 
proviſions... 

From "Tourney eden 1 who com- 
manded the advanced guard of Labourdonnaye's army; 
marched to Ghent, The Auſtrian general, M. la Tour, 

did not think proper to wait their arrival, but retreated 

towards Bruſſels, leaving his magazines and baggage a 

prey to the victorious French. The Auftrian com- 

manders dreaded the revolutionary doftrines of the 

French more than their arms. The ſoldiers had given | 

unequivocal proofs of diſſalisfaction to the ſervice, and 

à total deſertion was publicly talked of in the army. In 

ſuch circumſtances, en it argued the beſt general 
ſhip to retreat, 

 Labourdonnaye next direQed bis 1 to Antwerp, 
which he took poſſeſſion of upon the 18th. In the 
evening Labourdonnaye, with his etat-major, went to the 
play, when a volunteer ſung the hymn of the Marſeillois, 
and all the auditory joined in the chorus: a celebrated 


_ * the French with a civic crown, and 
m— 
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received de fraternal embrace from all the general offi- 
ces. The citadel, however, refuſed to ſurrender, and 
began to prepare for a vigorous defence. It was well 
provided with military ſtores and ammunition of all 
kinds; and the French could not commence a regular 
ſiege till the arrival of OY! pegs; ane Was 
coming from LiſſeJ 1 
Antwerp is ſituated upon the e ſhave: of the | 
Scheld, and has every advantage which a fertile, popus 
lous country, and a navigable river can beſtow. Ships 
of the greateſt burden may unload upon the quay, and 
the town is interſected with a great variety of canals, 
equally contributing to its ornament and utility. It 
vas formerly the moſt commercial city on the continent, 
and its inhabitants excelled in all the arts and ſciences; 
but ſince it became ſubject to the houſe of. Auſtria, its 
trade declined, and the enterpriſing, adventurous ſpirit - 
of the citizens degenerated into a liſtleſs apathy, © The 
Dutch had placed ſhips of war to prevent the navigation 
of the Scheld, and no veſſels were allowed to enter its 
ports.” The houſes Some Wa nth —_ __ . 
covered with graſo. al | 
Nothing is ſo fatal to leur wh dn eb de 
iſm; like the deadly nightſhade; it blaſts every thing 
within its reach, and renders the chearful. haunts of 
men a. dreary deſert. But when the tri colourd flag 
waved upon the walls of the city, that gloomy deſpon- 


| dency, which had ſo long charaRteriſed ihe inhabitants, 


began to vaniſh, and the people enjoyed, in anticipation, 
that A FC AIR BK? 5 mn eg Ma 
for them, 

When the news of me kuccels 
Von II, „ 
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armies reached Dunkirk, a detachment of volunteer, 
conſiſting of one thouſand eight hundred men, mareheg 
for Newport and Oſtend, whilſt a ſquadron of men of 
war co operated with them. The Auſtrian garriſon 
aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of the French conqueſts, and 
_ dreading the reſentment of the inhabitants, who had been 
long treated as a conquered nation, retired without ſtyik. 
inz a blow, and left the republicans to take peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the reſpediive towns. The harmony that 
prevailed between the French and the Belgians, greatly 
tended to procure them admirers in every country in 
Europe; and thoſe thrones which eee in uſur- | 
pation, ſhook to their very centre. 

The enthuſiaſm that prevailed! amongſt the French 
cannot be deſeribed by language; but it may be partly 
eſtimated by the following, aneedoie: A young man 

| who bad joined the army of the North, met with ſome 
diſappointments, which induced him to quit the ſervice 
without leave of abſence... Upon his return home, the 

people flocked about his aged parem, to ſympathiſe with 
him in the: grief which'he was ſuppoſed to feel for hav- 
ing given birth to a ſon who had baſely deſerted the 
ſtandard oſ liberty. His father zeſuſed to ſee him, al 
wough he was an only ſon, and had been the pride of 
bis old age. The children pointed at him in the ſtrecis, 
and his ſotmer companions avoided his company. His 
" father at length difinberited him; and dividing his pro- 
perty'amonglt the-defenders-of his country, ſat out for | 
the army 0 ſupply his place. This veteran made the 
campaign of Flanders, and di a e en n 


in a varie, of engagements. 


if 
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pointed general Moreton governor of the city, and pra- 
_ to Mechlin, which he took poſſeſſion of Mech 
un is the only foundery in the low countries. The 
town likewiſe contained a large quantity. of ammunition 
| and arms of all kinds. This vas a fevere blow to the 
houſe of Auſtria; for the Belgians ſeized the arms, and 
began to form themſelves into battalions like the national 
guards of France. It has been ſaid, and perhaps juſtly, 
hat an armed nation has never been enſſaved. The firſt 
ſtep of a ty rant is, to deprive the people of arms; and 
whatever country ſubmits to this mes e 
tion, may he ſaid to have loſt its liberty. t 
As the French were purſuing the ee a vole 
conflict took place near Tirlemont, hen the latter 
were obliged to retreat with eonſiderabſe loſs. The 
army of Saxe Teſchen was now reduced to fifteen thou- 
ſand men, a ſpirit of deſertion was inereaſing, and the 
total loſs of the low countries ſeemed inevitable: thus 
ſituated, he propoſed a ſuſpenſion of arms; but Dumou- 
riet, reflefting on the ſuſpicions which his late negocia- 
tions with the duke of Brunſwick had created, returned 
ſor anſwer, that the duty of the French generals was io 
light the enemies of their country, and that it 2 
to the convention alone to negociate. . 
When Dumourier began the campaign, the Gülay 
cheſt was almoſt empty; the ſoldiers wanted ſhoes and 
cloathing, and many of them were literally y naked; be- 
| ſhdes, there were whole battalions mmarme : indeed, had 
not an enthuſiaſm, only to be felt by men fighting in de- 
ſence of freedom, made them forget their individual 
ſufferings, it is im poffibſe that hey! could baye made head 
againſt diſciplined tte 5p. Dumourier a 
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niſtry of 1 the armies, by introducing a "0 
mode of ſupply ing them with proviſions and loathing, 
whilſt the miniſtry accuſed; Dumourier of intriguing with 
the old-commiſſaries, who had been guilty of extortion, 
and of endeavouring to ſereen them ſrom juſtice. For, 
tunately the ſoldiers never meddled wich theſe petty 
diſputes; they had one objeti in view, which was the 
eltabliſhment oſ liberty, and that they never loſt ſight 
of. They conſidered their own privations as the tem. 
porary eſfetis of a n nme, 1 were never 
heard to complain. 
lun the mean time Garat, _ Aide of ee or- 
dered the three commiſſaries, Malus, Petit Jean, and 
d Elpagnac, to be arreſted, and congufted to the bar of 
the convention... Ronſin, celebrated for his poem, called 
The Battle of Jemappe, was appointed their ſucceſſor, 
The interval between the arreſtation of the, old-commil- 
ſaries, and the appointment of the new, ne ee 
to the army, and increaſed their wants. 
When the French left Tirlemont, oo direfted thats 
march: towards Liege, the Auſtrians retiring: Nowly, 
and diſputingevery inch of the ground. Before Liege 
he rear of the Auſtrians made an ubſtinate ſtand, and 
fought with great brayery ſor a whole day; but they 
were driven from their redoubis with conſiderable lols, 
and obliged to pals. the Mieuſet, The F rench entered 
Liege upon the 28th. itlo wao ld 
Ihe people of Lene bad 8 hos bee 
worthy of liberty, and had made many efforts, before 
the French reyolution, io ſhake. off the yoke of del- 
e | 14 85 are a ſenſible, hardy. people ; and 1he 
| cir bi ruled them/with/a rod af 
: iron 


/ 
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iron, had ſo exaſperated them againſt his return 4hat 
they put every thing in a ſtate of revolution. The 
city was divided into ſeQtions, who choſe delcgates to 
collect the general will, and the whole biſhopric unani- 
mouſly declared for an union with France. Danton, 
and Lacroix, commiſſioners. from the convention, ex- 
ened themſelves greatly to effett the union, and pro- 
miſed them Fan and nee . name of the 
French nation. 1 wee 2 7 ++ n 1:0 1673115) 
The clergy ee ee of (the! hoon bunte 
texted the example of Liege; they wiſhed, as well as 
Dumourier, to have eredted Flanders into an inde» 
ee republic, and took every means io thwart the 
intentions of ihe Liegois. The people of Flanders 
vere not ſo enlightened» as their neighbours of Liege; 
they were two much under the (influence of POWs mw 
- were long undecided what plan to purſue. 

Iabourdonnaye had incurred the diſpleaſure, of Du- 
moutier, who preyailed upon the executive, council to 
recal him, and appoint Miranda in his ſtead, Miranda 
preſſed the ſiege of the citadel of Antwerp, and ſoon 
compelled it to ſurrender. He afterwards entered the 
duchies. of Cleves and WEE ” laid them under 

contribution. i 
General e * i 8 of the PR e 
had made himſelf maſter of Charleroy and Namur; the 
gartiſons of which he obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Upon the 8ch of December the French entered Aix- 
a. Chapelle, and-forced Clairſayt to retire behind Herſte, 
The winter was now very ſevere, and the diſtreſs:of the 
troops inconceivable, Forage was not to be procured 
by e aboye ſix thouſand hories died of abſo- 
lute 


L he, howeyer, made (ſeveral attenipts to» diſlodge them, 
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Jute want... Had Dumourier puſhed. 1 conqueſts to 
4he Rhine, he would have expoſed his army to the 
greateſt hardſhips, and been afterwards obliged to take 
up his winter quarters behind the Meuſe, for fear of 
bers ſurrounded by the: Pruſſians, who were firongy 
at Treves, Coblentz, and Frank fort. Ibis in. 
duced him to place (his troops in cantonments along 
the banks of the Meuſe, making Aix la- Chapelle the 
central point for aſſembling the army in caſe of necel. 
ſity. Dumouriet leſt the army, and fat out for Pari; 
dut before his departure, he took care privately to ſound 
the diſpoſitions of the ſoldiers reſpedting the fate of the 
King. Finding them attached to the. principles of re. 
publicaniſm, and exaſperated againſt the royal family, 
afllitied their country, he thought it prudent to dehi(t; 
ſome of the ſecret. agenta, however, wham: he had em 
ployed, aan great danger of PO WOT ee 
#51 115 . Sa” SR} 116404 : 46 . „ 117 
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5 eee whole: ao we bo already taken 
not ite of, was ſucceeded by Bournonville in the com- 
mand of the army of the Moſelle; but the ſeaſon was 

unſavourable for an affenſive war, and the Pruſſian 
were ſtrongly intrenched at Treves and Coblentz 


hut met with infurmountabkk obſtacles, and was oblig 

og 10 full back after loling above ont third of his army. 

Quſt ine was (til} more unſortunate at Frankfort : ibe 

| king) of Pruſſia, and duke of Brunſwick, with thiny- 

eight thouſand men, marched to attack the city. The 

en * * A 1 
go! 
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nonade cemmenced. - The battle was/ obſtinate and 

bloody; but at Jength numbers prevailed, and the 

| French were obliged · to give way: they, however, re. 

tired in good order. During the engagemem, a ſtrong 

detachment of the allies entered the eity, Which was 

only guarded by four battalions: '' Nothing can equak 
the cruelty prabtiſed by the Auſtrians on the 'Freneh 

priſoners at Frankfort; ſome of them were put to death 

in cold blood for refuſing to cry God ſave the king: 

S others had their hands and ears cut-off, and were boy's 

| m this mangled condition,” to the French frontiers, ' 

It is impoſſible to conceive the hardſhips KRG a 
the French Here expoſed in their retreat: to uſe the 
| language of Cuſtine, they were without coats; without 
Hankets, without (ſhoes, and without breeches. In the 
name of humanity,” ſays he, in a letter to the miniſter 
| of var, „ conjure you to relieve them from their 

preſent painful ſtate. It freezes very hard, and they 
| have been ſeven nights under arms,” Notwithſtanding 
this lamentable fituation, not a murmur was to be heard. 
| Thearmy was: eompoſed of volunteers of all ranks and 
all ges. Male and female were equally proud to ſuf. 
ler in deſence of liberty. © Among the priſoners taken 
by the Pruſſiams at Hockheim, vas a Freneh g | 
vho was next day delivered of a fine boy! | 

The vittories of ihe French had been fo wbt, thas ; 
they more reſembled a military triumph, than a cam- 
paign undertaken in the depth of winter; for, in the 
courſe of fix-weeks, all Flanders, and the biſhoprie of 
Liege (except the duehy of Luxembourg) with a great 
part of Germany, were added to their conqueſts. Had 
ann received reinforcements in times ſo as to have 


enabled 
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enabled him to prevent the Pruffians from fortifyin 


' themſelves at Treves and Coblentz; and had not an 


unfortunate diſpute taken place between Dumouriet 
and the. miniſter of war, about proviſioning the armies 
of the North, the ſucceſs of the French had been com. 


plate, and they would have been in poſſeſſion of the 


whole he bank of the Rhine from Landau to Cn, 


mary. 


ene of importance pert in hs army of he 
Alps and the Var, except the formation of the inhabi. 
tants into primary aſſemblies, and their growing attach- 
ment to republicaniſm. But as the -petty . princes of 
Italy were become inſolent, and had treated the natives 
of France with great ſeverity, admiral Latouche put to 
ſea with a conſiderable fleet, and anchored in the bay of 
Naples. He immediately diſpatched grenadier Belle. 
ville with the following letter to bis e ; 


* Kino or Narips, 5 


3 « I come in the name of the. F French cd to Us 
mand reparation for the inſult done to my nation, in a 
note ſigned Acton, by which Semonville, ambaſſador 


to the Ottoman' Porte, is affronted in the groſſeſt manner. 
I demand of your majeſty whether you avow, or diſa- 


yow this note. If, as I doubt not, you diſavow fuch 
an att of perfidy, I demand of you to manifeſt that dil- 
avowal by ſending an ambaſſador to my republic, and 
recalling from Conſtantinople him who was the inſtru- 
ment of the affront, If your majeſty refuſes this adi of 
m— I am charged to declare war againſt you, which 
may n the enten * upon the city of ane 
greatly 
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ads endangers your auth aeg and i in * end 
draw on your Win 

When the 8 Iapded:; at Naples, all the ** 
bitants were in the ſtreets, expecting every moment to 


ſee the French, bombard the eity.- The people, wearied 


 vith the cruel exaQtions of their government, exclaimed, 


Courage brave Frenchmen; go on; there are 72 


thouſand men here, who will aſſiſt you.“ Belleville went 
ſtraight to the palace, and obtained a conference with the 
king and queen, whom he only allowed one hour to des 
liberate. The king wiſhed to gain time by endeavour. 
ing to explain ; but the arts of the court had no elfect 
upon the grenadiet. . He demanded a poſitive anſwer, 
The king formally diſavoved the ſteps taken by his 
miniſter at , Conſtantinople, whom: he immediately re- 
called, and declared in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he 
had given him no ſuch orders. Upon which the gre- 
nadir retired, and Latouche left the bay of Naples, to 
the great joy of the court, and all the privileged orders, 

The cabinets of Europe, verſedin chicanery. andi intrigue, 
ſtequentiy employed whole years iu negociation; but 
this ſtern nee decided the fate of den: in a 
ſingle bon i WOO oo PO bn pn 94» 


tary or alis, An» of. PanTres AFTER: ru: 
Ea Yr RANGE: nxxecprion. 


4 


The execution of the king gave a new aftivity to 
the republicans, within and without the convention. 
The event did not call up any diſtinguiſHfed royaliits to 
cenſure + the, meaſure, , Almoſt every man of diſcern- 


ment, even he who might have been ſatisfied to have 


made an experiment, of a limited monarchy before, 
Vol. Ih f 


7 
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 acknovledged the danger of the late king converting 
the ſuſpenſive veto into an abſolute one. The leh 
warm among the avowed reformers maintained the 
fovereignty of the nation, The eonſtitution of France 
was underſtood to have aſſigned to the king a ſuſpenſive 
veto on the flatute laws: only, in order to prevent thoſe 
laws from mititating againſt the rights and ſovereign 
of the people. But the king had changed this fuſper. 
five, to an abſolute. veto, by putting it to urgent and 
circumſtantial decrees, which eould not, and ought not, 

ſuſſer or undergo the exammationof three legifatures, 

aid which end when the motives from which they origi. 
h.cted are deflroyed. The king then had in this caſe, to 
the conviftion of alt parties, openly violated the conſli- 
tution, and from this circumftance they were reconciled 
"to his fate, In regard to the decrees concerning the 
prieſts, and the encampment round Paris, every man 
muſt ſee that the whole coutitry was expoſed to the 
danger of a civil war, and Paris to the ravages of a nu- 
- merous and diſciplined army of ſtrangers.” The break. 
ing. out ſoon afterwards, and the exiſtence to this time, 
of the civil war in the Vende,have juſtifict theſe appre. 
| henſions; and the courageous zeal of the volunteers, ſur- 
palling any thing ever witieſſed before, could alone 
prevent the realization of the fears of the Jaties evil. 
7 The veio was not an attribute inherent to royalty ;— 
| it was only an cmanation'of the ſovereignty of the peo- 

ple, delegated, to the King 10- defend that fame ſore. 
reignty againſt the encreachments of the legiſlative 
power. The king was not to take poſſeſſion of it him- 
elf. The veto then moant nothing more nor leſs than 


this—* 1/0. 1 for the people, the execution | of fuch or 
"ſuch 


- 


' 
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ah a thing—of furk or ſuch. a law.” But if the peo- 
ple ſay, thanks to your majeſty for the-veto you. think 
of applying in our favour; we declare to you, in a ma- 
joriiy, that we will not allow it—that this veto is a da- 
price of your will —a reminiſcence-of your ancient deſ- 
potiſm—an abuſe of the conſtitution—a kind of riddle, 
| whoſe ſolution is the will of the king, and not the will - 
| of the people; what anſwer could the king then make? 
What could his miniſters, and the m: niſterial ſycophants, 
nnd all the tribe of falſe logicians anſwer, who thought 
to petrify the people with the magic of a veto? A very 
great majority of the nation expreſſed themſelves thus, 
and even by anticipation, concerning the two vetos 
which the king had made uſe of. It is plain then, that 
the- king violated the conſtitution, in diſregarding the 
will or wiſh of the people, and attacking the eſſential 
and immortal baſis of their ſovereighty and their rights, 
The people were not, as formerly, in thoſe times of 
ignorance, when the magic ridicule of words was ſupe- 
rior to the certitude of fafts, and when certain ſymbolic 
and hie ros y phic figures cauſed millions of men to bend. 
the knee; and although the conſlituent aſſembly had 
leſt them in the veto a metaphyſic as incoherent to the 
declaration of the rights of man, as to the national 
ſovereignty, they found out ihe means of reducing that 
metaphyſic to the true meaning of its object. The king's 
veto then was nothing elſe than the ſuppoſed wiſh of the 
people,—than an appeal to the people to have that wiſh ;- 
and if the people, inſtead of giving or approving of the 


vill which che king iſſued for them, reprobated and 


b it, it was then clear ihat the king's vero had only 
ys | een 


"2 0&ETER or rs 


T7 been an abuſe of the conſlitution, and a contradifio 


10 the true wiſh of the people, 

Thus the people of France reaſoned when they 
caſhiered and puniſhed their king: and this they 
vere forced to do, or eee thejr 17 0 to the ſo. 
vereignty. 

On the Whole, thoogh many fea could have 
wiſhed to have been freed from monarchy, and from the 
monarch, without taking away his life, yet the event 
over, fewer perſons appeared diſſatisfied at it than might 
have been expefted; no thinking man could promiſe 
Limfelf ſaſety, and his country ſecurity, with ſo perfidi. 
ous a king on the throne. The terrible commotions, 
therefore, which ſoon aroſe in Paris, and ſpread, in 
effett, all over France, were not occaſioned by the 
death of the king, although, in the attacks of the ſeveral 
parties, the word royaliſt was frequently adopted: the) 
will be found to have ariſen from very different cauſes 
than an attachment either to the king, or to the office of 
royalty, The extindtion of royalty had left a vacuun 
for the mament; and it was not unnatural twat the am- 
bitious ſhould preſs forward to fill i it, N in very 
_ different manner. 

A A man who ſhould have N his notions of wha 
might be the iſſue of all this, from his reading the hif- 
tory of other countries in ſimilar ſituations, would natu- 
rally look to the commander in chief for the moſt pow- 
_ erful individual, after the death of a king, and the fall 
of royalty, The new principle, however, which had 
aftuated the French from the commencement of the 
das * to de to turn his eye another 
| | Ways 
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v. DUMOURIER had been popular both within a nd 
without the lines of the army; he was ſtil] popular as a 


general ; he had great talents; had had uncommon ſuc- 


ceſs, and above all, was known to be ambitious. He 


was obſerved to have intimate connections with the ci. 
devant duke of Orleans: he kept up a cloſer inter: 


courſe than ever; he had greatly flattered, promoted, 


and extolled the military qualities of the duke's eldeſt 
| ſon, Whatever he might ultimately have done with 
(he pliant duke, after his own end had been anſwered, 


or whatever might be his utmoſt. view in the gratifica- : 


tion of his inordinate thirſt of diſtinttion, certain it is, 
that a ſtrong jealouſy concerning him was raiſed in the 


breaſts of the moſt zealous centinels of public liberty, 
That jealouſy grew ſtronger, and ſpread wider every 
day; and whether it was, or was not fully founded in 


reaſon, the general at length made it a pretence for 


throwing off all reſerve, and diſobeying the national de- 


crees, His adyocates, at the ſame time, aſcribed his 
behaviour to a reſentment for injuries received; others 
went ſo far as to ſay, it was from a regard to the love of 
order: but it might well enough be N to have 
far different motives. 


From this time we find the French affairs in the 30 Z 
countries ceaſe to flouriſh ; they ſoon after took a dif- 
ferent turn. The ſoldiers are deſcribed by Dumourier 
io have loſt a great ſhare of their zeal, of their attention 


to diſcipline; they were- ſaid to be in want of every 
thing ; in ſhort, Paris is again menaced with the reflux 


of military and deſpotic ravages. The diſaſters and 
n which the different a armies under general Du- | 
mourier 


—— 
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mourier in a ſhort time experienced, will be. belt de. 
viled, ander their enn and diſtintt an 
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Not only the Jacobins were at this time in hs fl 
ennie of their influence, but another ſociety, under 
the name of Connie * 1 yu. over the 
pop hats meaſure. 

Among other deputies of mg see eee 
. CAaNMILIIE DssMoULINS, were members of ibis 
club; the vigour of whoſe democratic ſentiments at 
Jeaſt equalled: that of the Jacobins, Both urged. the 
neceſſity of looking to the conduRt of the generals, the 
danger of whoſe ambition was diſplayed in the livelieſt 
colours. It was not leſs recommended to the people 
40 watch the, movements and views of the miniſters, 
one of whom, Rovanp, of the home — 
ol late greatly loſt the confidence of the people- 

The minds of the French were more and more in- 
800 pa ny Wane ever 
n e . 


Wan WIT I i AND > HOLLAND. | - 


On the goth of January of this year, Briſſot had 
ave report to the convention, in the name of the 


"COMMITTEES OF GENZFRAU SAFETY, herein he inſiſt- 


ed on the neceſſity of declaring war againſt England 
and Holland. The tranſadtions of cabinets are fo in- 
tricate, that it is impoſſible for the keeneſt eye accuraio- 
Jy to ſeun them; to the leis iconcealed parts of the con 
om" _ PR were impured the cauſes of ibis rupture: 

viz 7 5 yaphrage 
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onbrage had been taken, not only by England 5b by 
other courts, at the promulgatiom of: a decree paſſed by 
the convention of France on the 19th of November, 
1792 wherein that nation promiſed protection to the 
oppte ſſed people of every country ſtruggling to be free. 
France tad certainly over-ealceulated” the extent of the 
operation of the ne dofrine of the rights of man when 
ſie paſſed that decree. It was certainly more generous 
than politic. The convention aſterwards explained, 
vith the view to do away the ohnoxious effect of the 
decree, but it was too late; the explanation was benin 
10 better part; for whether the courts which/ſurro 
France "were gad of this oceaſion to eee with 
Aggreſſion or not, they all prepared for rt. 
Briſſot ſaid, W report, thas agb e Gewer- 
mined on war. He charged the cabinet of London witly 
mjuſtice in iis proceeding toward France; with ill treat- 
ment of the Freneh' ambaſſador, and ordering him o 
from 1. ; with refuſing to acknowledge 
he eee executive council created by ihe legiſ- 
ative aſſembly. He complained alſo, that it had laid 
an embargo upon the veſſels laden with corn for France, 
contrary: to the treaty of 1786, permitting, at the ſame 
nme, cory to be exported to other, countries,” 'Theſe, 
with many other reaſons of the like kindz' induced the 
convention to order war to be declared againſt! Eng- 


land; in the profecution' of whichy: Briſſot ſaid, it was 


neceſſary that al Frenchmen ſhoutd compoſe but one 
great army, and all Fra nee but one great camp. A de- 
daration'of war 'ogainſt England, ſaid be, iss deelara- 
lionof waragainft the Stadtholdey, who, during the whole: 
_ cotrle of the revolution had faveured- the emigrants: 

Tor ON £ * | 2 , and 
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vernment, and was then, he ſaid, joining his veſſels ts 
drawing her accuſtomed ſupplies of corn. On the 5th 


remained but a very ſmall ſpace in all the extenſive 


* 2 
8 44 


blies, and a municipality reſolved. on the following 


Cbapelle, Liege, Bruſſels, muſt by this time be in the 


moment ſtop the 
ſuppori him, Dumourtery Ip Sor 


you permit the;enemy again to lay waſte the, od a I 


1educed-toal 
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and. 3 * ich inſolence the "APY go- 


thoſe of England, and aſſiſting to prevent France from 
of March, war with Spain broke out alſo; fo that there 


ſrontiers of France, which did not preſent to her a foe, 
Her hitherto. victorious armies began to fall back. The 
Auſtrians. had. retaken Liege. The inſidious enemies 
at home now. held up their heads. All Paris was in a 
great 4 ent. The ſettions called immediate aſſem. 


proclamation, which was read by beat of drum and ſound 
of trumpet, in all the public. places in Paris. 
To arms l citizens, io arms] if you delay, all is loft 
A great part of Belgia is wreſted-from us. Aix. 


povet oſ che enemy. The heavy artillery, the baggage, 
and the ireaſure of the army is precipitately marching 
towards Valenciennes, the only city which can for a 

nemy. All which cannot follow, 
muſt be in the Veuſe, Dodo AER is making con- 
queſis in Holland: but if conſiderable forces do noi 


the French armies; may be ſwallowed u: 
Fuariſians] behold ihe greatneſs of the 8 Will 


deny, and to burn your towns and villages ?. 

- +; Parifians, it is againſt you in vr Sin this 
abotaitable: war is direfed ; it is your wives.and chi. 
dren that are to be maſſacred : it is Paris that is to be 
eee that the n Bruns, 


Wien 
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wick has ene ſworn not to leave one fone en 
another. EO oe. | rn ret 

% Parifians, once more fat 405 ebnen 
Cive an example once more! Ariſe, arm, march, and 
e theſe bands of flaves will again give way before yu! 
4 It is neceſſary to make a great effort—a'tefrible 


0 

. ſtroke —a laſt blow ! This campaign muſt decide the 
. fate of the world! We muſt diſmay -e muſt extermi- 
? nate kings! Men, of the 14th of July—of the 5th of 
4 Odober men of the 10th of Auguſt, awake! 


my—ſurrounded perhaps, call to you! Your brethren, 
your children, maſlacred on the 10th of Auguſt, on the 
plains of Champagne, under the ruins of Liſle; your bre- 


„Let all the arms be carried into the ſełllons; let 
every Citizen meet there; let us ſwear to ſave otir coun. 
try ; let us ſave it. Misfortune light on him who ſhall 

' heſitate : let, to-morrow, thouſands of men leave Paris: 
this is the deadly combat between men and NOTES 


ren ante ant as Eo5G 57 MP PH; 
| Pens, ee 0 T6 1. 


_ CoLomMBEAvUs ſecretary.” 
4'T he effect of; the: above. proclamation was ſuch as 
might be imagined upon men whoſe minds and hearts 


0 


thouſand enrolled themſelves as volunteers the two fol- 


oO ng ©» Un: „„ 


« Your brethren, your children, purſued by the ene- 


thren ſlain at Jemappe—Ariſe ! they muſt be revenged! 


were warmed with the love of liberty. Above eight 


lowing days, and of this number the majority were: 
young men of handicraft. trades. Thus,” while the 
ariſtocracy and the rich waſted their time in effemi - 
nacy and luxury at home, the men who had no pro- 
perty in Ve country, but their dove of it, were the 
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| firſt to turn out and fight for its preſervation. Theſe 
are the ſeaſons which prove in what claſs of men ths 
greateſt portion of public virtue preſides, At the cry 
of, © TE NATION 18 IN DANGER," the wealthy and 
luxurious of all countries will be found hiding them. 
felves in their libraries and cabinets; while the poor 
man, with but a bare ſufficiency to cover his nakedneſ,, 
will-fly to arms, and be the firſt to loſe his life for that 
which has ſcarce allowed him an exiſtence, _ 
The convention, duly appreciating the value of this 
generois ſacrifice in the claſs of men deſcribed, paſfed 
a decree to allow a proviſion to the widows and or. 
phans of ſuch of the country's COIs as _ be 
| wie: in its ſervice. 


TRANCE EXPOSED To NEW DANGER. 


On the 10th, of March the white flag was diſplayed 
in the Vendée: a great part of the inhabitants of which 
openly rebelled againſt the convention and its decrees, 
This exploſion took place ſooner than the inſurgents 
intended, from the accident of the death of the chief 
agent of Monsrzun, now Louis XVIII. as he calls 

_ himſelf,” Upon the ſudden death of a monſieur de 
Roy #1 x his papers fell into the hands of perſons who 
communicated to the government the nature of the 
agency he had been employed in. Monſieur, or, as he 
fliled himſelf then, couxr pz Provencs, afſumed 
the title of xzGzxnT or Francs during the minority 
of his hephew, Louis XVII. He had conferred on his 
brother, the count v'Akrors, that of LtEUTIN AVT 
GENERAL or Francs, Who in his turn had appointed 

agents in diſſerent parts of the country to recruit for 
| . . 5 ä | his 
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his armies; and this M. Roy ERIE, a noblemen of con- 
| {iderable influence, had the filling up, in the name of 
the regent, the commiſſions of the officers, according to 
their military talents, their influence, or their zeal. 
pon the diſcovery of this treaſon, the whole family of 
that nobleman were taken up and tried, and all but two 
were convicted. There were, thirteen executed at the 
| ſame time, among whom were two prieſts. As ſoon as 
this event was known by thoſe who had enliſted in this 
| rebellious enterpriſe, they reſolved to run all hazards, 
and immediately. take to arms, being well perſuaded 
they had gone too far to eſcape the ſeverity of the law, 
and that the government was already in poſſeſſion of 
the clue by which they would*be diſcovered. The in- 
ſurretion was contrived to commence at the ſame time 
in different places in the country: the inſurgents aſſem. 
bled as if at maſs in ſeveral churches, where, inſtead of 
the ſacrament, they received arms. Thus incorpora- 
ted, and provided with firelocks or other weapons, 
they precipitately entered ſeveral of the towns, where 
the conſtituted authorities, ſtruck with terror, or con- 
niving in the plot, allowed them to proceed to the de- 
poſus of arms and money, and in this way, emboldened 
by their ſucceſs, and ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of 
numbers of freſh recruits, deſirous to ſhare in the booty 
and plunder, they became ſo formidable, that the really 
honelt adminiſtrators were forced to fly to a diſtance 
ſor ſelf preſervation. 
be rebels, thus Gnding. ne no kind of reſiſtance, ods 
ſuch a rapid progreſs, that in leſs than a month they 
were maſters of, ſeveral very ſtrong places in the de. 
partment, where they were joined by nobles, n 
| VEE - 
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and the diſcontented of every kind.—But as it is in. 
tended to give a flight trace of this calamitous war yy. 
der one view, in a ſubſequent part of this work, it i, 
ſufficient to ſay here, that it ſpread daily, and raged 
with more and more violence, till, in its height, it 
threatened the total overthrow of the revolution and 
the country together. | | 

Paris was not without its commotions. The men 
who had been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their energy in 
the revolution, during the conſtituent and legiſlative 
aſſemblies, were now accuſed of checking its progreſ; 
from ambitious and ſelfiſh motives. They had molt 
of them belonged to the Jacobin club, but had lately 
been expelled from that ſociety. One of their'own 
colleagues bad accuſed of ſiniſter deſigns, ſeveral of 
them by name, at the head of whom was Briffot ;— 
hence the name Briſſotins. Another party (for there 
were three which diſtinguiſhed themſelves at this pe 
riod) was compoſed of the deputies of the department 
of the Gironde hence the denomination Gzrondifts, 
The third was in the intereſt of Roland, which communi. 
cated the nickname of Rolandi/ts, Theſe partics, 
though each had their diſtinct attachments, were by ng 
means in oppoſition to each other. In the progreſs of 
the revolution, had they ſurvived, they My would 
have been ſeen in boſtility. 

Although the city of Bourdeaux had by no means 
ſhewed a backwardneſs to contribute in men and money 
to the general national effort, yet it had'not cordially 
co-operated with Paris in her revolutionary movements, 
and this lukewarmneſs was imputed to the ſecret ma. 
necuvres of its 1 the Girondiſts, This was ſuf- 

ficient 


* 
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bt 


keient to draw upon the party the reſentment of Paris, 
and of the Jacobin elub, who, together, moſt undoubt- 


edly moved almoſt we Whole of the revolutionary 


machine. 5 


Theſe men unqueſtionably poſſeled the firſt talents 


found among the nation's repreſentatives; how far 
they were ſincere in their proſeſſions of attachment to 
democracy, is another thing. They were ſligmatized 
by the Jacobins with the general appellation of mo- 
ders, and they in their turn denounced the Jacobins 
in the convention as anarchiſts, It was not difficult 
however, to ſee which of the parties muſt ſuccomb ; for 
the Jacobins were not only ſupported by a large ma- 
jority of the people, but were alſo countenanced by the 


municipality of Paris. In ſurveying the actions of 


theſe parties (who unqueſtionably did act as parties), it 
does not appear, at firſt view of them, that they had any 
other deſign than to ſhare among them the honour of 
forming the conſtitution for France, and giving opera. 


tion to it, The very epithet or qualification of pariy 


in politics, during the heat and height of a revolution, 
is ſufficient to account for the moſt violent animoſity. 
Jealouſy in politics, is as fatal and as 8 as 
jealouſy in love. 

The miniſter, Roland, againſt Whom! torrents of com- 


Paint and invective were poured forth at the bar of the 


convention, in the Jacobins, and by the groupes of 
people in the gardens, walks, and ſquares, was the cen. 
tral point round which theſe different parties moved; 

when he was thrown out of his axis, their movements 
became immethodical and irregular. Roland himſelf was 


a man of plain manners and deportment, and apparently 


untainted 
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untainted by pride of any kind: his wife, however, 
who was called, by way of ridicule, Le chef de miniſter, 
Vas a very ambitious woman ; ſhe poſſeſſed conſiders. | 
ble talents for either buſineſs or intrigue, and theſe 
talents excited much more jealouſy and anxiety than 
did thole of her huſband. Roland was incapable of 
taking upon himſelf the fundlions of a miniſter, and 
ſhe was out of her place in performing them, which ſhe 
often did. She even had the hardihood to appear at 
the bar of the convention to defend her huſband's mi. 
niſtry, and juſtify her own conduA, which had been 
publicly aſperſed. Roland was puſhed into office by 
the influence of Briſſot, who thought it beſt to keep 
out of it hynſelf. His deſign appears to have been to 
keep on the oulſide of the houſe, and to let only ſuch 
perſons in it as could never prevent him from entering 
when he ſhould ſec all ready to receive him. There 
are in every, country half-witted men enough conveni. 
ently to fill theſe places, as locum tenens to more cun- 
ning perſonages: they are not able to ſee the danger 
they incur by performing obnoxious ſervices, and tak- 
ing upon themſelves a dangerous reſponſibility, at eri. 
_ tical times, where there is not the moſt diſtant chance of 
laſting fame. Of this claſs was Roland; he paid dearly 
for the diſtinQion his artful friend had procured him. 
_ _ DyumoukIER was another perſonage, whoſe name or 
influence entered into almoſt every public diſcourſe, or 
. public meaſure, at this time, He had been gazed upon 
as the moſt brilliant Rar ig the revolutionary galaxy ; ; he 
was now, however, about to“ fall to riſe no more.” His 
fame had been raiſcd to the greateſt height: who could 


have predifcd that it would. have been ſo ſhort lived? 
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He faw its waining age, and grew deſperate.” It was 
detutal for him, in ſuch a ſituation, to ſound and to ſe. 
cure all the legiſlative ſupport he could. It was not 
leſs natural for the legiflators, in the ſame falling condi- 
tion, to cling to the general, who ſtill commanded a 
powerſul army. What might have been the caſe, if this 
Pompey, without 'a Czfar (for La Fayette was gone), 
or this Cæſar without a Pompey ? for there was no viſi- 
ble rival at the time hat might have been the iſſue 
of Dumourier's march againſt Paris, if his ſoldiers could 
have been made ſubſervient to his, wiſhes and views, no 
man can ſay, If his intentions had been as good as they 
vere concealed—if he was as honeſt as he had been 
powerful, it is ſtill happy ſor France—happy for man- 
kind, that his ſoldiery diſobeyed his orders, and aban- 
| doned his fortune. Oh, glorious indiſcipline in an 
army which preſumes to think of its country while 
it receives the word of command!! Were he the moſt 
patriotic general that ever breathed, every good man' 
ought to be pleaſed at the example ſet by the F rench 
ſoldiers in this inſtance of their diſobedience. Let us 
hear no more of, © My ſoldiers ſhall march againſt their 
parent city—my army ſhall compel the legiſlature to 


receive the parole from me,” &c. &c. No, no; the 


ſoldiery of a nation belongs to the country; the coun- 
iry alone has a right to command it, wreak ak ern 
it may think proper to put at its head. 

Accuſation and recrimination began now to occupy 
2 great part of the convention's time. Some of the 
members of the Gironde ſignalized themſelves by their 
defence of Dumourier, as often as he was attacked, 


4 


which now became OY | as well by petitions and ; 
. | 
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addreſſes to the convention, as by orators in the Jaco. 
bins. Dumourier ſoon after this is ſeen preparing 10 
march up to Paris, to ſuccour, as he faid, the inſulted 
_ deputies of the convention. Marat, the name of , 
member of the convention, well enough known, was 
more in the mouth of the general than the counterſ; 
of his camp. This had no good forboding; his duty 
was marked out—his circle of glory was ſufficiently in. 
ſcribed ; he was by no means compelled to look back 
on the legiſlature while the enemies of his country were 
in the front. Picutcru and JourDan have becn 
ſeen to perform their high and important funftions 
without diſtraction or. interference, though Roy. 
8P1ERRE and CauiLLIE DEMO LIs quarrelled inthe 
Jacobins— though BILILAup and DAN To diſputed in 
the convention, The French army, intent upon the 
talk of repelling the inſolent foe from their territory, 
have not the leſs performed it becauſe the ſenate was 
tearing itſelf to pieces. Whenever a general ſhall defire 
to be mentioned by the members of a ſenate, but for 
the batile he has won or loſt; it is unſafe to let him 
command—diſplace him—diſgrace him. 
The revolution will now ſhortly appear to take a 
new, an irregular direction. It will ſeem to the ehe 
of the common obſerver like a revolving body, at one 
time diſplaying a centrifugal, at another a centripetal 
force—ſometimes moving in curves, ſometimes in right 
lines. One motion, however, through all this apparent 
contradiftion, is uniform and viſible to the accurate and 
attentive—that is, a ſtrong impulſion on the part of 
the people to carry it to a perfect democratic ſlation. 
The principle of civil equalization, like the tendency 


of 
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bf water#to find its level, will ruſh forward, unleſs ſome 
unnatural obſtacle intervene, When that equalization 
is found, no one will pretend to ſay, the principle muſt 
be utterly guicſchnt, perhaps, like the fluid to which it 
is compared, a little undulation may preſerve its pu- 
rity, its ſalubrii ; chat motion, however, is not danger- 
ous; it does not prepent you from playing on its ſur- 
face; it is the rapids and the ſalls, occaſioned by the un- 
equal bed and ſurface ae, 0 to nm 15 who 2 
proach and deſcend with; 

The adverſaries of 2 ſucceeded in throwing 
him out of the miniſtry, and Ga Rx Ar was appointed for 
the home department in his room. An intimation was 
given to the convention by the miniſter of juſtice; of a 
motion made in the Jacobin ſociety, which threw the 
members of one fide of the hall into a paroxyſm of 
tage; it was no leſs than that violent hands ſhould be 
laid on what was called the 1izht fide of the convention; 
and this was done on the ground that thoſe members 
vere ill diſpoſed towards the liberties of the people, 
and averſe to the forming a conſtitution upon demo- 
| eratic principles. This motion had actually been made 
by an overheated Jacobin, but was immediately ſcout- 
ed, as tending to overſet the republic, and the ſocial 
body together. It furniſhed the enemies of the jacobins 
vith a pretext, however, to aſperſe them all in the ag- 
gregate, and ſerved to foment- the general miſunder- 
ſtanding. , 

It will be manifeff from what hilton that the ſirug- 
gle between the parties at this time was, which ſhould 
have the honour, or the advaniage of drawing up the 
conſtitution, fo much wanted by the people, Though 
Vol. II. * the 


perſons, againſt whom they had lo unceaſingly declaim- 
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the right ide. of the convention abounded moſt with 
men of diplomatic talents, ſuch as Briſſot, Gaudet, 
Condorcet, Buzot, Genſonnet, Verniaud, &c. &c. yet 
the oppoſition, the leſs numerous, was not without men 
of great conſideration ;- their boldneſs encreaſed their 
numbers, and multiplied their meaſures: they were, 
however, not able to ſucceed in overcoming their Op- 
ponents, but by relorting to thoſe means which we are 
not prepared to ſay are juſtified, even by ultimate ſuc. 
cels, ſince they wound that principle on which ſocieties 


reſt their hopes of ſafety in ſimilar contentions. The 


victors and the vanquiſhed have both fallen, and per. 
haps it will ever be ſo, where the champions have not 
conſulted ſo much the will of the people as their own 
individual paſſions and reſentments. | 
The contention between the parties ran higher and 
higher every day; Paris was thrown into great com. 
motion; it was in the middle of this month (March) 


that committees of inſurrefion organized themſelves in 


the ſeveral ſections; they attacked the printing-offices, 


Taid to be ſuborned and hired by the Girondiſt party, 


and that of the miniſter ; they threw the prelles, paper, 


and other materials into the ſtreet, making a bonfire 


of them, into which the owners and writers would pro- 
bably have been thrown if they could have been found, 


>” TH: REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL FORMED» 


| How weakſighted i is the acknowledgedly diſcerning 
ſometimes. The majority of the convention conſented 
to the forming @ revolutionary tribunal, under the ex 
pettation of being able to ſend many of thoſe obnoxious 


cd, 
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ed, to be dealt with in it according to the ſeverity of 
their own reſentments. Marat, a man of conſiderable 
energy of mind, and of undaunted courage, but of an 
| jraſcible temper, was deſignated as the firſt on whom the 
powers of this new court of juſtice were to be exer- 
ciſed. He was, indeed, ſent thither and tried; but he 

| was acquitted, and, with a crown of laurel on his head, 
carried upon the citizens' ſhoulders into the conven- 
ton. This dreadful engine, like an over charged gun, 
recoiled upon its conſtruftors. Theſe men were filly 
enough io think nothing of the people; they were too 
much of ſtateſmen to contemplate the aQions and opi- 
nions of common men, or they might have obſerved, that 
their intended victim was aceredited by the people as 
their friend, (he called himſelf in his Journal, Vam: du 
peuple), and that they could not attack him without 
wounding the people themſelves. They had ſtudied 
courts—they had ſtudied books, and man in the abſtratt, 
but they were unacquainted with man in the mals ; and, 
particularly, were ignorant of what men are in a revolu- 
tion, where they feel their power, and are determined to 
exerciſe it, if it be only to ſhew that they underſtand it. 
When the plan of the new tribunal had been fixed on, 
Verniaud in the convention required that the miniſter 
of juſtice ſhould be held to his duty, and'take up the 
members of the inſurrectional committees, and other 
perſons he indicated, and ſhould, ſend them to be tried: 
he concluded with an oblique, but ſevere attack upon 
Marat, who replied, by affirming, that his opponent 
and his party did not love the republic, or liberty; that 
their deſign had been only to humble the king to a cer- 
lain degree to anſwer their own ambitious views. He 
Xx 2 
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ſaid, he was nevertheleſs . of an union N 
the parties, foreſeeing that the contention muſt greatly 
endanger the country, His adverſaries, however, dil. 
dained all communion with him, loading bim with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets. We therefore find him cver 
aſter keeping no meaſures with them, appearing re. 
ſolved to work their deſtruction. The ceremoiſy of 
fraternization, notwithſtanding, took place on the 15th 
pf. March, on the Carouſel, which, in conſequence, Was 
called La Place de la Re-union ; a tree was planted on 
the ſpot in memory of it: it was a deceitful embrace 
ariſing from a momentary ſenſe of common danger; 
that ſenſe taken off, the ſlrongeſt party aſſailed the other, 
and the combat ended only with * latter's utter de. 
ſtruktion. 

An incident which occurred at Qrleavs: a few days 
aſter this compromiſe, awakened new hickerings be- 
tween the parties. Leonard Bourdon, one of the po- 
pular members ſent on commiſſion, had been attacked 
in that town by the citizens, and nearly murdered. The 

ſlallins had inflifted near twenty wounds in various 
parts of his body, by bayonets and pikes; in ſhort, he 
was miraculoaſſy fayed by the interſerence of a patri- 
| otic ſoldier in the national guard. As this attack 
could be traced to ſome of the adherents of the unpo- 
pular majority of the convention, many of thoſe mem- 
bers were implicated in the outcrjes againſt the aſſaſſins, 
Bourdon recoyered, however, and ſixteen of the rufhans 
were tried and executed, for the ſake of Ai as well 
as of juſtice, 
As the eyes of the nation were at this time fixed with 


more anxicty than cyer upon the anpięs, the reader 
ſhall 


ty of wealth into the hands of a few families, the maſs 
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| qall again be made acquainted with the fluQuating in- 


cidents of this ſignal campaign, and of an event which 


| had well nigh ſhaken the anon of the common- 
vealth io its centre. | 


RIER'S DEFECTION—INVASION OF HOLLAND, 


© flame of liberty, which had been but partially extin. 
puiſhed i in 1787, was ready to burſt forth with redoubled 


| fury. The deſcendants of thoſe heroes who threw off 


the deſpotiſm of Spain, and formed Holland into a re, 
public, were not unworthy of their fires—Although 
borne down with ariſtocratic inſolence at home, and me- 
nzced by the de ſpots who ſurrounded them, the love of 
their country was ſuperior to every private con fiderationy 
and they eagerly fought: for an eee to break their 


chte 
It has heen frequently ſaid by moraliſts, and political | 


writers, that the people of Holland were too rich, and 


100 avaricious to reliſh the bleſſings of liberty; but no aſ- 


| ſcrtion can be more unjuſt, no theory more untrue. A 


nation cannot be too rich; it is not wealth that is preju: 


| Cicial to yirtue, but the unequal diſtribution of it, Go- 
| yernment may be compared to a great chain, of which | 


eyery individual member compoles a link; if you 
llrengthen one link too much, you weaken thoſe that 


ſurround it, and the whole chain is in danger of giving 


way; in like manner, if you eleyate one individual too 


much, you muſt conſequently depreſs the reſt. 


When the unjuſt laws of primogeniture, monopolies, 
and other partiat inſtitutions have thrown too great aquan- 


of 


| make the laws, as in Turkey and Ruft, he will gratily 
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of che people muſt have too little: ſuch was the ſtate of 
Holland—a few rich men, who had ſold themſelves 10 
the court, engroſſed all the wealth, and filled all the 
places of truſt and emolument, whilſt the induſtry an 


labour of the people were laviſhed upon their oppreſſor;; 
hence individuals grew rich—the nation became poor, 


That country which poſſeſſes moſt general wealth, is 
North America, and yet no people enjoy ſo great a de. 


gree of civil and religious liberty; there every perſon is 
bleſſed with a happy mediocrity; there are neither gilde 


palaces, nor wretched hovels to be ſeen. There wa: 
time when Holland was the moſt proſperous country in 
Europe; but that time was now no more,—the remem- 
brance of better days, however, had this happy effett: 
thoſe who had once taſted the ſweets of liberty, could 
not quietly ſubmit to an all-devouring deſpotiſm. They 
remained impatient of the yoke, and the preſent oppor 
tunity afforded them a reaſonable hope of pong 
themſelves for ever. 

If man be deftined by nature to ſweat and toil from 
morning till night, without being able to procure a 
decent competency, and provide againſt the decline of 


file, ſurely he is not the favoured part of the creation: 
the ox and the afs are more fortunate than he ;—but if 
nature has provided bountifully for all her creatures, 
and if the miſeries that afflift humanity, are owing to an 


unequal diſtribution of wealth, it is the peculiar province 


of the political writer to point out the remedy. 


It is a maxim in philoſophy, that every individual ſeek 
to procure his own happineſs ; and we find this maxim 
peculiarly applicable to politics; for if one individual 


bit 
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his own inordinate ambition at the expence of the public 


good; every thing will be contrived for the benefit of the 
prince, and nothing for the people; he will be exalted 


do a demi-god, they will be ſunk to a ſtate of ſervitude. 


If the power of making the laws be extended to à great 
number, as in Switzerland, Holland, and England, the 
ariſtocracy, or, in other words, thoſe who have the power 
of voting, will take care to provide for themſelves, 


| vhilſt the reſt of the country will be miſerably negletted- 


But if the whole body of the people have an equal thare 


in framing the laws, there will be the greateſt ia 
| degree of general happineſs and proſperity. 


However good the intentions of an individual may bei | 
he cannot be qualified to legiſlate for a nation. Nothing 
but the collective ſenſe of the people can provide for 


| their individual wants. Beſides, an individual would 


legiſlate very different in his youth, from what he 
would do in more mature years; whilſt, in his dotage, 


| he would probably reverſe the whole. The repreſenta- 
| tive ſyſtem, on the other hand, has this peculiar excel- 


lence, that it 1s ever in full vigour; it is equally free 
from the impetuoſity of youth, and the imbecility of 


| old age. The true diſtinttion then, between a free and 


enſlaved people, conſiſts in this; the freeman obeys 
thoſe laws to which he has given his conſent, the ſlave 
is compelled to ſubmit to the will of another. In the 


one caſe, the laws are made for the benefit of the people; : 
in the other, for the benefit of the prince. But it fortu- 


nately happens, that whatever laws are not ſounded in 
equity, cannot, be permanent. Nature is making conti- 


| nual (truggles to bring matters to a proper level. She is 


not partial; ſhe is equally beneſicent to all her children. 


OE 
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Of courſe thoſe ptinces who reign without the Conſcnt 
of the people, hold their tenure by a ſlender thread; 
they fear the progreſs of knowledge; their only ſecurity 
is in the ignorance and ſuperſtition of their ſubjeAs, 
When we reflect then that the government of Holland 
was not popular, but ariſtocratic; and that though the 
people had not ſufficient fortitude to extricate themſelves 
from ſlavery, they were yet ſufficiently enlightened to 
know that they were oppreſſed we are not to be ſur. 
priſed at their growing diſaffection. Man in ſuch cir 
cumſtances naturally wiſhes for a change. Had their go- 
vernors poſſeſſed one grain of magnanimity, they would 
have reſtored to them their rights; but a mean, ſelfiſh 
diſpoſition, foſtered by the prejudices of education, pre- 
vented them from embracing the only means that could 
avert their ultimate deſtrudtion, 

Ever fince the capture of the baſtille, the Stadtholdet 
trembled for his own ſafety. He was an avowed enemy 
to democratic principles, and every ſtep towards the 
emancipation of the French, wounded his repoſe. In- 
fluenced by his own immediate intereſt, and ſpurred on 
by the cabinet of St. James's, he ſupplied the allies with 
ammunition and proviſions, and encouraged the emi. 


grants to recruit in every part of his dominions. Thoſe 


Dutchmen, who, by their writings, defended the prinei- 
ples of the revolution, were ſhut up in baftilles, and ex- 
poſed to every ſpecies of cruelty; and fuch as ſupplied 


dme French with proviſions, were puniſhed with death. 


Incapable of reflection, this little deſpot did not foreſee 
that perſecution never fails to make proſelytes, and that 
no torture can ſubdue an independent mind. Such war | 


the political ſtate of Holand, and ſuch the diſpoſition 
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af the prince and people, when the French detlared war 
inſt the Stadtholder and the king of England. ©; 
About the middle of February the French collected 
an army of ſixty thouſand men at Antwerp, with an in- 
tention of invading Holland. They were accompanied 
| by a committee of Dutch patriots, who had been obliged 
| to fly from their country, on account of the ſanguinary 
perſecutions of the Stadtholder. | Theſe martyrs of free-. 
dom had numetous adherents in the interior, who fur- 
| niſhed them with intelligence that proved extremely uſe- 
| fyl to the invaders. A proclamation was iflued, afſur- 
ing the Dutch that the French entered their territory as 
ſtiends, and that their only obze& was to enable them to 
ſorm a government agreeable to their own wiſhes. 


After taking poſſeſſioni of a few villages on the fron- 


| ters, Dumourier ſummoned Breda to ſurrender, The 
young prince of Orange was nominal governor of the 


| town; but, like many other princes, he way waſting his 


time at the court, and committed the defence of the 
place to count Byland. The French had found means 
circulate their addreſſes in the town; and amongſt 


an intelligent people, reaſon is a much more powerful. 7 


| weapon. than the ſword. :. The inhabitants, charmed with 
the profpetls of fraternity which were offered them, 
ſhewed no. fear at the approach of the French; they 
conſidered them as their deliveters, and immediately 
propoſed to hoiſt the tri-coloured flag. In the mean 
| time the French commenced a vigorous bombardment ,. 
| and whilſt the garriſon was aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of 
their movements, the citizens became clamorous, and 
inſiſted upon a ſurrender. ; 

The garriſon was numerous, and capable of ſuſtaining 
Volz I. 5 Yy e bebe 


a hege, and the governor was not deficient in point of 
courage, nor military tacties, but he was a man of re. 
fAeftion, and he could not conſent to defend the town 
_ contrary to the will of the inhabitants. Ivis true he had 
taken an oath of Gdelity to the Stadtholder, but it wa; 
conditional: he once thought the intereſt of the prince 
was the fame with that of the people; but the momen; 
that the latter declared themſelves in favour of the 
French, he conſidered himſelf abſolved from his for. 
mer allegianee. He therefore” conſented to open the | 
gates, and admit the invaders. The French, preceded 
by the Dutch patriots, entered the town amidſt the 
ſhouts of long live liberty and equality: ſoldiers and 
citizens mingled together, and tears of joy were to be 
ſeen on every cheek. The citizens immediately began 
to organize themſelves into primary aſſemblies, and de- 
clared themſelves in a ftate of revolution. 
The Dutch garriſon marched out with the honours 
ol war, and were allowed full liberty to remain in the 
ſervice of the Stadtholder. This was very politic in the 
French; for, inſtead of burdening themſelves with pri- 
ſoners, they ſent them, full of admiration of their bravery, 
and ſtil} more charmed with their generoſity and hu- 
manity, to propagate thoſe very doAvines,-which it was 
the inteteſt of the ariſtocracy to conceal, and prepare 
the minds of the army for embracing. the revolution. 
Gertruydenberg and Klundert ſoon aſter followed the 
example of Breda, and the garrifons' W e . the 
lame terms to Bois-le-Duc. 
The French were now in poſſeſſion of a large tra: 
of country, and the inhabitants were emulous in ſup- 


: ply 4 7 * with every — for the campaign; 
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beſides, a great number of volunteers were flocking to 
their ſtandard, and the court was wavering and irreſo- 
| lute; they equally. dreaded the approach of the French 
| and the patriots in the interior. At Amſterdam the ci- 
| tizens expreſſed great joy at the ſurrender of Breda, 
and the walls were covered with placards, ridiculing 
the abſurdity of ee ee, aud _ 
| the people to arms. 

In modern times, the FW PR of courts is Garin 
by an artificial paper credit, very properly called ſuſ- 
| ficion aſieep. As long as the people ſubmit to bear 
their oppreſſions without complaining, government goes 
on very, well; but the moment they diſcover the impo- 
| (tion, the whole becomes a rope of ſand, and they are 
| amazed that they have been ſo long deluded by a phan- 
tom. As the capital is always the place where this decep- 
tionis moſt ſucceſsfully praftiſed, whoever is maſter of it 
| will ſoon be maſter of the whale country; this was a doc- 
| trine very well underſtood by the French reformers. . 
| There were two ways of proceeding to Amſterdam, 
| the one by Williamſtadt, and the other by Gorcum. It 
was the opinion of the beſt politicians, that Dumourier- 
ought to have taken Gorcum, and after paſſing the 
Meuſe, puſhed forward to Amſterdam. His army was 
numerous, full of enthuſiaſm, and their rapid ſucceſs 
had every where filled their enemics with terror; the 
country too, 'through which they had to paſs, was rich 
and populous, and the people entirely devoted to the 
Pe: cauſe, The paſlage by Williamſtadt and 
Rotterdam was defended by ſtrong fortifications, and 
all the garriſons could be relieyed by water ; Dumourier 


however choſe.che nr. Tx: 
Y 7s —? | Willianftad 
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| Williamftade f is a ſmall well fortified town, about 

Glancen miles from Rotterdam, and commands the paſ. 
lage of the Moerdyke. General Boeiſlaer, the gover. 
nor, was an old ſoldier, full of courage, and attached, 
-both from intereſt and prejudice, to the Stadtholder, 
This place was of the greateſt importance—the ſove. 
reignty of Holland was the prize. Since the begin. 
ning of the F rench revolution, no.town, however wel 
protetted by art or nature, had been capable of reſiſt. 
ing their arms; they had marched from victory to 
victory with a celerity unknown in former wars; and it 
was ſcarce poſſible for their moſt enthuſiaſtic admirers 
to keep pace with their conqueſts, | 
Full of confidence, the French commenced a mol 
tremendous fire, and the garriſon defended themſelves 
with aſtoniſhing coolneſs. Beſides the fortifications of 
the town, which were very ſtrong,” it could be ſurround. 
ed with water at pleaſure; the ſluices were therefore 
opened, and the whole adjacent country inundated, 
Notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, the be. 
ſiegers ſtood whole days up to the middle in water, and 
continued to throw ſhells and red hot balls into the 
town: the houſes were reduced to a heap of ruins, but 
the garriſon was receiving continual reinforcements, 
and their obſtinacy increaſed with their danger. The 
French embarked about one thouſand three hundred 
men in gun-hoats, with att intention of making an attack 
by water, whilit the army, under Dumourier in perſon» 
made a moſt dreadful affault by land; but the enemy 
had prepared a number of floating batteries to receive 
them, and their fire was ſo well directed, that the boais 
were overlet, and the French nearly periſhed to a mau. 


Fog | he 
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| The garrifon made a ſortie at the lame time, 10 did 


great execution. The bodies of the ſlain were ſuffered 
to float upon the water, for neither army had leifure nop 
opportunity to bury their dead. 

It was during the fiegeof Williamſtadt that the Engliſh 
kr{t ſtained their arms with the blood of freemen. Had 
the cabinet of St- Jamev's volunteered to aſſiſt in eman- 
cipating an enſla ved nation, of whatever nature their 


ſucceſs might have been, the friends of mankind 
| would have applauded their magnanimity, and poſterity 
| would have bedewed their graves with a ſympathetic 
| tear;—unfortunately they joined their arms to the deſ- 


pots of Germany, not to break the chains of the op- 
preſſed, but to re-eſtabliſh the gloomy ſuperſtition of the 


romi{h church, and the cruel deſpotiſm of ancient France. 


They were not eyen ſolicited by the people of Holland, 
for they were anxious to throw off the yoke of the 


| Stadtholder; but perhaps they dreaded | the progreſs of 
| public opinion at home, and thought they had a com- 


mon cauſe in ſuppreſſing the principles of reaſon. 
Surely, if they wiſhed to re-eſtabliſh order and reli- 
gion, the fate of unhappy Poland furniſhed them with a 
glorious opportunity ; but alas! they ſeemed more in- 
terefled in ſuppreſſing the immutable principles of truth, 
than in giving freedom to a brave but unfortunate peo- 
ple, They affected ſorrow for the emigrants and bi- 
potted clergy of France, but not a ſigh was heard for 


the numberleſs vidtims of the ſanguinary Catherine, 


Thouſands of innocent beings have been wantonly ſa- 
crificed at the ſhrine of her ambition, without producing ; 
an emotion of pity ; and yet, to reſtore a perjured mo- 
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| pareh, all the nes of Europe ruſh to arms, and thou, 
ſands applaud their zeal! 

Tt has now become a conteſt between the . andthe 
| privileged orders, and muſt terminate in the deſtruQion 
1 of the one or the other. —It is no longer a queſtion 
about who ſhall enjoy the ſovereignty of ſome petty 
iſland ; but whether the people ſhall legiſlate for then- 
ſelves, or be ſubjett to the whim and caprice of a fey 
ambitious individuals. In the mean time humanity he. 
wails the wide ſpreading deſolation ; the people of Grea 
Btitain in particular feel the dire effe&ts of the wa, 

The flower of our youth have periſhed, and our inſant 

children are eating tbe bread of ſorrow, ſteeped in the 

tears which flow for their departed fathers.—But ve 
; mot leave Holland, and return tio 


THE ARMY or THE MEUSE, 


| ' Whilſt the French were in cantonments along the 

banks of the Roer and the Meuſe, the allies were receiy- 

ing daily reinforcements from the interior of Germany: 

had it been poſſible for Dumourier to have ſorced the 

Auſtrians beyond the Rhine during the winter of 1792, 

the French would have opened the campaign to adyan- 

tage; but the ſeverity of the weather, and the want of 

_ . proviſions, compelled them to ſeparate in {mall bodies, 
and wait for aſſiſtance from France. 

Ass ſoon as the convention had reſolved to make war 
againſt the Stadtholder, Miranda received orders to be- 
ſiege Maeſtricht. This town coinmands the navigation | 
of the Meuſe, and may be juſtly conſidered the key of 
the low countries, 5 is N populous, and is- &- 

: _ iecmed 


go to Paris to make proſoſſions of their patriotiſm. 
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emed a place of the firſt importance: it had à very 
numerous garriſon, excluſtve of ſome thouſands of emi- 
zrants, and was commanded by the prince of Heſſe. 
Unlike the governor of Breda, he was as much alarme 
a the progreſs of republicaniſm as the Stadtholder - 
himſelf, and reſolved to defend the place to' the laſt 
extremity. Miranda opened the ſiege by a dreadfułl 
cannonade, and ſoon ſat the town on fire in various 
places; but by the aſſiſtance of fire Ty the ner 


| vere extinguiſhed. 


The inhabitants were je to n es buy the' 
vigilance of the governor, aſſiſtec by the emigrants, 
who acted as ſpies upon their conduct, prevented them 


| from being able to collect the public opinion. The 
French continued to preſs the ſiege; and ſuch was the 


effect of their bombs and red hot balls, that a great 


number of the houſes were levelled with the duſt, and 
they were preparing for a general aſſault, when fortune” 


ſuddenly altered the ſtate of their affairs, and eompellec 


dbem to retreat with precipitation. 


Oving to the conſtant change of parties at Paris, and 
the ſtrong, ſuſpicions which prevailed againſt all thoſe 


| vho had ſerved under the old deſpotiſm, the executive 


council were frequently depoſing the general officers,” 
and making daily alterations in the armies: this prac- 


| tice, which is abſolutely neceſſary in a revolution, pre- 
vents the ſoldiers from attaching themfelves too much 
io a ſucceſsful commander, and teaches them to rely on 


their own courage and energy ;—it produces, however, 
91s ill effet—men are frequently raiſed to commands 
who have little experience; and it induces the officers 


Theſe, 


* 
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_ Theſegand a variety of other cauſes, had occaſioned 
the abſence of a great number of general officers at the 
opening of the campaign.— General Lanoue command. 
ed the army of obſervation which covered the fiege of 
Maeſtricht, and the allies ſurpriſed his cantonments, and 
forced their paſſage through bis army. All the advan. 
_  eed poſts of the French were driven back, and, by ; 
rapid movement, the prince of Cobourg advanced to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where general Valence was ſtationed 
with the main army. The battle was obſtinate and 
bloody: the French fought with enthuſiaſm, and the 
cannoneers, in particular, maintained their wonted ſu. 
periority, but the enemy were ſtrong in cavalry, and 
the ſurpriſe had thrown them into confuſion. - After an 
obſtinate, but fruitleſs reſiſtance, the French were at 
length obliged to give way, and fall back upon Liege, 
_ vith the loſs of a great number of ns be ſides pot of 
their artillery and baggage. _ _ . 
Immediately after the defeat of pat gt one 8 
of the enemy, under general Clairfayt, advanced to the 
relief of Maeſtricht, whilſt another proceeded to Rute. 
monde. Miranda, getting information of the loſs of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and dreading leſt he ſhould be fur 
rounded by ſuperior numbers, prepared to raiſe ihe 
ſiege; but the better to conceal his deſign, the bony 
bardment was carried on with redoubled vigour. As 
ſoon as it was dark he began to retreat—there was no 
time for deliberation ; for Clairfayt preſſed upon bis 
rear, whilſt the garriſon made a fortie, and took ſome 
_ prifoners and military ſtores. Prince Frederick at- 
tacked Ruremonde, and the prince of Brunſwick Ven- 


In, at the ſame . and were aitcnded with equal ſuc. 
cel. 
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ceſs. The Faul or We Nef eie nul abandoned, | 

| and the French compelled to repaſs the Meuſe. PE 

| Thus, in the courſe of'a few days, the French were 
defeated in all their cantonments. Their loſs was very 


conſiderable; and what was ſtill more fatal to their 


cauſe, a great number of the volunteers diſbanded them 
ſelves, and retired towards Bruſſels, fully convinced 
that they were betrayed; for ſuch was their opinion of 
republican valour, that they never imputed their de- 

ſeats to the ſuperior {kill nor force of their enemies. 
| However ill founded this opinion might be, and how- 
ever much it might endanger the ſafety of their generals, 
in caſe of a reverſe of fortune, it Certainly proved be- 
meficial to the nation. 

Liege, which was the principal depot of the French, 
| where they had collected immenſe magazines, was an 
open town, and by no means capable of holding out 
againſt a victorious army; but it was of too great im- 
portayce to be abandoned without riſking a battle. 
Generals Valence and Miranda therefore formed a 
junction, and hoped to be able to defend the place, till 
the arrival of Dumourier with reinforcements from 


| Holland. They called in all their out poſts, and col. 


| letted a conſiderable army; but the allies, profiting by 
| their ſucceſs, and determined to ſtrike a deciſive blow 
before the French could recover from their ſurpriſe, 
reſolved upon an attack. The brave Liegois gave every 
| poſſible affiſtance to their deliverers, and above two 
thouſand' volunteers took up arms to defend the town, 
| The allies, however, got poſſeſſion of the bills which 
command the place, and poured ſhells and red hot 
balls into the city. Patriotiſm was at length . 13 

Ne 2 | yield 
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yield to ſuperior ſorce, and the 3 "ATI St. 
Fron, leaving their magazines and artillery to the enemy, 
Such was the ſavage ſerocity of the Auſtrians, that they 
continued to fire into the city after the French had eva. 
cuated jt, Officers and ſoldiers abandoned themſelye: 
to the moſt cruel barbarity. Men, women, children, 
| and all that came in their way, were indiſcriminate)y 
maſſacred. The houſes were pillaged, and the young 
women violated, and afterwards put to death in the pre. 
ſence of their parents. Their reſentment knew no 
| bounds; they. could not forgive ibe inhabitanis for their 
attachment to liberty ; ; and they hoped that the chaſtiſe- 
ment which they inflicted upon the people, would render 
Liege, which had been the ROM of the pevoſucon, is 
Tl CEOs 
Aſier the Fen were. 1 10 1 Liege, 
and retreat beyond the Meule, the Pruſſians, who had 
co- operated with the Auſtrians in retaking Juliers and 
Rure monde, wheeled to the right, and marched to the te- 
lief of Holland. The Hanoverians, too, with conſider. 
able detachments from England, were haſtening to ſuc- 
cour the Stadtholder. Deſtruttion now threatened the 
French on every fide. The ariſtocracy of Holland, who 
had been in a manner. palſied, with the ſudden move- 
ments of the republicans, began to recoyer from their 
lethargy, and prepared to defend their places and pen- 
fions. The army of Dumourier himſelf had necd of 
reinforcements; he was far removed from France, and 
the ſtate of parties ran ſo high i in 1the convention, owing 
to the intrigues of their foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
that many of the members, inſtead of atteridiog to the 
wants of their brethren in arms, were ſolely occupied 
; | 5 8 . 
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in denouncing one another. Theſe fatal quarrels even 
extended their baneful influence to the banks of the 
Meuſe, where particular officers, contrary to the general 
conduQ-of the ſoldiers, ſupported or diſapproved the 
meaſures of the n as e innen or 
their intereſts led them. | J 2 
There is, beſides, an error 50 too common i 
all reformers; and thoſe who have been moſt under 
the influence of ſuperſtition generally fall into it. The 
true ſcience of politics and morals appears ſo ſimple; 
when once underſtood, that the new converts have no 
patience with thoſe who ſtill remain in a tate of igno- 
rance. This was exaQtly the caſe with the French; the 
ſurpriſe and diſguſt which they expreſſed, when they 
ſau the people of Brabant offering up incenſe to images 
of wood and ſtone, and inflicting ſtripes upon their 
mangled bodies, at the inſtigation of ſome hypocritical 
prieſt, gave the devotees great offence, who were oe 
too frequentkginterrupted at their devotions. | 
It is a maxim amongſt the clergy, never to forgive an 
injury done to their order; accuſtomed from their youth 
to ſtifle every generous emotion of the ſoul, they are, 
of all men, the beſt prepared o take advantage of cir- 
_ cumſtanees; Proteus. like, they aſſume every ſhape, and 
turn good and ill fortune to their particular intereſt- 
They had long ſtruggled to leſſen the influence of the 
| houſe of | Auſtria; but they wiſhed to preſerve the 
church. They would have willingly ſhaken the Impe- 
rial throne ;- but they had no inclination to make ſacri- 
fices themſelves. The French revolution went too far 
for them; it leſſened their conſequence, and hurt their 
e they therefore became its moſt inveterate ene* 
222 3 mies 
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mies. And although there were a great majority of the 
people in favour of democratic principles, there were ; 
conliderable number of the moſt illiterate entirely at the 

} - diſpoſal of the church. The clergy took advantage of 

i  , the ſucceſs of the allies, and ſpirited up the peaſantry 

i againſt the republicans, whom they repreſented as the 
enemies of God and _ Paying no _" to _ 
ſac red or divine. 

Miracles were ſaid to bs . in various con. 
vents; the defeats at Aix- la- Chapelle and Liege were 
ſoretold, and the total diſcomfiture of the French was 
looked for, by the ſuperſtitious, as the natural conſe. 
quence of their want of reſpeft for the relifts of the 

1 ſaints. However ridiculous ſuch mummery may ap- 

[ pear amongſt rational men, it produced a great aiteration 

in the diſpoſition of the people, who not only began to 
withhold ſupplies from the French, but even gave ſecret 
ii intelligence to the my, and afliſted in Wl their 
i rear. | 
The French hea a very 4 frontier to chow, 
at/a great diſlance from home; and beſides the marks 
of growing dilafſettion, the country was already too 
much exhauſled to ſupply their wants. The prince of 
Saxe Cobourg with a very numerous army threatened 
their camp, and the advanced poſts were engaged in 
continual ſkirmiſhes, It was therefore of the greateſt 
importance, to oblige the enemy to abandon Liege, and 

recroſs the Meuſe ; for if they ſhould be ahle to main: 
tain their poſition, or deſeat the French in a pitched 
battle, it would be impoſſible to prevent Bruſſels, and all 
the low countries, from falling into their hands, whilſt 
the army in Holland would be expoſed to the mo. 
ö | „ tac 
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| tacks of the Pruſſians, Engliſh, and Dutch, and run che 


ea danger of having its retreat cut off. 
he It was therefore decided, that Dumourier ſhould 1 
of leave part of the army to carry on the ſiege of William- 


ſtadt, whilſt he himſelf, at the head of the cavalry, and a 


5 
he choice body of light troops, departed for Bruflels. It 
py was now that Dumourier loſt his former prelence of 


mind; the failure of his darling projects in Holland 
| worked a great change in him. Upon his arrival in 
Belgium, he circulated a proclamation, in which he 
very artfully intreats the ſoldiers to put entire confidence 
in him, and attributes their defeats ſolely to his abſence. 
Such of the national guards as had been any way in- 
W ſtrumental in offending the clergy or nobleſſe, were pu- 
niſhed with great ſeverity, and all the plate which had 
been taken poſſeſſion os was ordered to be reſtored to 
the churches. _ | 

The reinforcements which. . Mate Holland, 
added to the army under Valence and Miranda, greatly 
increaſed their hopes, and inclined them to riſk a battle. 
For this purpoſe, they took a ſtrong poſition before 
Louvain, which, by covering the low countries, and 
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communication towards Dutch Brabant. 

There were ſkirmiſhes for ſeveral days between the 
advanced poſts; and at length both armies prepared for 
a general engagement. Valence commanded the right 
wing of the French, and Egalité the centre. Miranda 
led on the left, The battle was fought in the plains of 
Nerwinden, and from ſeven o'clock in the morning, till 
hye in the afternoon, the greateſt heroiſm was diſplayed 
on both ſides; the enthukialm of the French could. * 
oy 


particularly Bruſſels, might alſo ſerve to preſerve the _ 
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only equalled; by the Ricady coolneſs of the German, 
The right wing and centre of the French compelled the 
Auſtrians to give way, when the left, commanded by 
Miranda, was thrown into confuſion. Vifttory for ſome 
time ſeemed doubt ful, till the impetuoſity of the French 
carried them too far, and they were attacked by Clair. 
| fayt at the head of a freſh body of cavalry, who butch. 
ered them in a moſt ſhocking manner, when worn out 
. with hunger and fatigue. Valence received thre: 
wounds with a ſabre in the head, and was carried ſpeech. 
leſs from the field of battle. This engagement, which 
vas obſtinate and bloody, decided the fate of Flanders; 
for the French, no longer able to withſtand the fury of 
the cavalry, retreated to their entrenched camp near 
Louvain, leaving the enemy A of a Ou "_ of 
their artillery. | 2 
What is worthy of e on this mens en i 
the French, when expiring ſrom loſs of blood, conſoled 
one another with the happy proſpe&s the revolution 
held out to poſterity, and expreſſed a ſatisfattion in 
Jofing their lives in ſo glorious a cauſe. Such of the 
wounded French as' were taken proper care of, reco- 
vered in a very ſhort time, whilſt the wounds of the 
Auſtrians, under ſimilar circumſtances, were always dif. 
ficult to be cured, and often proved fatal. The ftateof F 
the mind had the greateſt influence upon the body; the 
Auſtrians were goaded on to fight in a cauſe which they 
dit” not approve; the French, on the other hand, were 
enthuſiaſts fhr liberty. The former wept at the remem. 
brance of their homes and families; the latter were 
proud to ſuffer in the ms of eee «nd po. 
: 3 92 even in ann. 
| Aſter 


he national guards ſeparated from the army, and retired 
to the frontiers, carrying their arms and artillery along 
ich them. Dumourier now began to change his tone 
he complained to the convention of the mode of electing 
the officers, and attempted to make a diſtinAtion between 
the troops olf the line, and the national guards, the latter 
of which he repreſented as poltroons: he added, that 
eleftion neither gives talents, commands influence, nor 
elfekts ſubordination, and aſpired to have the nomination: 
of the officers, without which, he ſaid, the country would 
be loſt, This was a dirett attack upon the repreſentative! 
ſyſtem, and created great uneaſineſs at Paris; for although 
| Dumourier had loſt the confidence of the Jacobins, he 


allairs was reckoned by many, too gloomy to force him 
io deſperation. - The convention, however, adhered to 
principle, and did not even deign to read his letters. 


pieces of cannon. After this defeat, they did not attempt 
to diſpute the progreſs of the enemy. The main army, 


detached parties, and different garriſons, made the beſt 
of their way towards their: own country, aſſuring the: 
Batavian patriots, however, that they would ſoon return 


ol the allies was very great, and the whole country, 


dies of men and horſes. © 5 ct 
Upon the 2gth-of — the Anftriabs 00 Bruf- 
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Aſier the defeat at Nerwinden, whole- battalions of 


was ſtill a favourite with the army, and the proſpett of 


The French vere next attacked in their entrenched: 
| camp, when they loſt a great number of men and ſome: 


under Dumourier, retreated in good order; but the 
o their aſſiſtance. In all theſe engagements the lols 
ſtom juliers to Bruſſels," was ph with the 121 ae 


4 ſels, Notwithilanding the 1 Mets olf the clergy and 
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' nobles, their reception was far from being favourable, 


for although the town was illuminated, and a croud of 
prieſts, monks, emigrants, and ſilles de joie drew the car, 
riages of the officers, yet no decent citizen was to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets; a melancholy pervaded the town, 


_ and it was rather a day of ſorrow than of public rejoie. 


ing: the French, ſome months before, were welcomed 
by freemen, the Auſtrians were drawn by hypocrites and 
ſlaves. Upon Dumourier's return to France, he began 
to praiſe the elemency of the prince of Cobourg, and 
inſtil a notion into the army of the impoſſibility of re. 


pelling the Auſtrian cavalry, twenty thouſand of which, 
he affirmed, were capable of laying waſte the depart 


ment of the north, 4 ps to "_ my _ 


Paris. 


- The Freech who had remblngll in Holland, were 
now completely ſurrounded ; they were neither ſuf. 
ciently ſtrong to advance to Amſterdam, nor to defend 
themſelves againſt the numerous armies that were 
marching againſt them, and their retreat to France, 
ſince the ſucceſs of the Auſtrians, was rendered morally | 
impratlicable. They had raiſed the ſiege of William. 
ſtadt ſoon aſter the departure of Dumourier, and con- 
fined themſelves to the ſtrong towns which they had 


gotten poſſeſſion of. As their enemies continued 10 
encreaſe, they evacuated Klundert, and ſurrendered 


Gertruydenberg, the garriſons retiring to Breda. No- 
thing could have prevented their entire deſtruQtion, had it 
not been the-private underſtanding between the prince 


of Cobourg and Dumourier, the latter of whom thought 
he could depend upon them to afliſt him in his ambitious 
ſehemes, and for that reaſon they were permitted to 0. 


ure |} 
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ire into France, with their arms and baggage. 

ifier the capitulation was figned, a diſagreement = 
about the Dutch patriots ; the Stadtholder wiſhed to ſa- 
criſice them to his vengeance, and the French were de- 
termined to run every danger, rather than give up mens 
| who had fo juſtly merited their confidence and eſteem. 
At length all difficulties were overcome, and the gar- 
riſon ſurrendered in IO POR orders from 
Daene - 


3 of „ 25 


1 4b ab d ineiviſm of Dümourier became fe 
| torious, the commiſſioners of the, army. repaired to his 
| tent, and found him in eompany with Egalite, Valence, 
and madame Sillery; they ordered him to ſurrender at 
| Liſle, and, upon his-refuſal to obey, the interview be: 
came violent, The commiſſioners gave him to under- 
ſtand, that it was not the office of a general to judge of the 
| hw; that the army belonged to the republic; and con- 
cluded, by laying before him the example of Ia 
| Fayette. Without attempting to anſwer their argu- 
ments, he exclaimed againſt the Jacobins ; « they vill 
ruin France,” ſays he,“ but I will fave it, although they 
ſhould call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, or a Monk.” Tlie. 
commiſſioners agreed to diſſemble, the better to diſcover 
the extent of his views. Encouraged by their overtures, 
he no longer kept any bounds; he called the convention 
* a herd of ruffians,” and the volunteers, poltroons,” 0— - 
Provided the queen, or her children were threatened 
with danger, he propoſed matching io Paris, and exter-. 
minating the convention. He then inſiſted upon the 
neceſſuy of baving a king, and conſeſſed that it was 
_ Vow tl WIS Es 
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agreed by the prince of Cobourg, that. he ſhould be 
chief of Belgium, under the protettion of the houſe «f 
Auſtria, When the commiſſioners pointed out the dif. 
ficulty of accompliſhing his objects, © my army,” con. 
tinues he, ſhall be an army of Mamelukes ; with twelve 
thouſand men, I will take the city of Paris, or compe 
it to ſurrender by famine.” . After this converſation, the 
commiſſioners left him, and took their 1 for 
Paris. 
As ſoon as the convention were informed of the trea. 
ey of Dumourier, they diſpatched four new commiſ. 
ſioners, viz. Camus, Bancal, Quinette,-and La Marque, 
accompanied by Bournonville, the miniſter of war, 
Upon their arrival at the camp, they were ſurrounded by 
@ detachment of buſſars, and conducted into a large 
hall Glled with the officers,of the ſtaff, having Dumourier 
at their head: when they read the decree ordering him 
to the bar of the convention, he poſitively refuſed to 
comply with it, alledging, that there was an intention to 
aſſaſſinate him; Quinette and La Marque then offered 
to accompany him; he loaded them with opprobrious 
epithets, and ſaid, France muſt have a king.“ Camus, 
putting his hand to the hilt of his ſword, replied, in a 
tirm tone of voice, “ if you wiſh to be a Cæſar, I can 
be a Brutus.“ Dumovrier then recommended the com- 
miſſioners to withdraw to Valenciennes: they had no 
communication with the army, and were at a loſs how 
to proceed; they however retired to a cloſet, and after 
framing a decree, ſuſpending Dumourier from his func- 
tions us a, general, and naming Valence in his place, 
whoſe perfidy was not then ſuſpetted, they re-entercd 
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« Conſidering your diſobedience to the law, we declare 
you to be ſuſpended.” © So. are we all,” ſubjoined the 
officers ; “you take from us our general, our father.” 
Dumourier appeared much diſturbed in his mind; but 
with an aſſumed ealmneſs ſaid, © It is time ho this 


el farce ſhould end; officers, do your duty.“ | At that 11 | 
he tant the huſſars approached, and the commiſſioners, 
Or with Bournonville, were made priſoners, - 


Dumourier then endeavoured to ſeduce them, adviſ 
| ing them to diſtruſt the diſorganizers, who would cer- 
 tainly ruin France. Bournouville replied, 5 I know 
| what is to be apprehended in all revolutions; I will die 
| at my poſt, but I will not deſert it.” Finding threats 
and promiſes of no avail, they were put into three gar 
riages, in each of which was an adjutant of Dumourier, 
and ſent to Tournay. The night was dark, and Bour- 
| nonville formed the deſign of eſcaping; nothing could 
| damp his reſolution; he had been in one hundred and 
ſeventy-two. combats during the courſe of the laſt cam- 
paign, and His ſtrength was equal to his courage. He 
| ſprung like lightning from the vehicle, and with the 
firſt ſtroke of his ſabre, cut down the commanding 
officer. The whole troop, conſiſting of about two hun- 
dred, was collefted in an inſtant, and having received 
| wound in his thigh, he was forced to yield to numbers, 
and was replaced in the carriage. They were then con- 
ducted to Tournay, and delivered over to Clairfayt, 
from whence they were ſent to ſeperate dungeons in the 
| Interior of Germany. Had the Aultrians poſſeſſed one 
| ſpark of generoſity, they would have ſpurned the trea- 
| ſons of Dumourier, and reſtored the eam to 
| 3 A 2 | | liberty, 
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liberty. What a contraſt between them and the 0 
ents, on ſimilar occaſions! ; | 
Dumourier was a very unprincipled n man; be hag 
Jong been verſed in the intrigues of courts, and th, 
victory of Jemappe accelerated his deſtruſtion. His 
little ſoul became inflated with vanity, and, attributing 
to his own abilities, that which was the effet of repub, 
lican courage, he could not endure to receive laut 
from the convention; and as ſoon as he was denounced 
at Paris, reſolved to ſecure Belgium for himſelf. Like 
moſt vicious men, he miſunderſtood the priyciples of 
the reyolution, and was incapable of diſcriminating be. 
tweer the wiſhes of a mighty nation, and the ſecret ca. 
bals of a few intriguers. Upon conditions that the Ay. 
firians would make him governor of the low countries, 
he propoſed to put them in poſſeffion of the frontier 
towns, and re-eſtabliſh monarchy in France. In conſe. i 
' quence of which, a ſuſpenſion of arms took place, and 
the allies iſſued a proclamation, ſignifying, that it was not 
their intention to meddle with the intenor government 
of France, ; 

Foiled in his attempts to 8 up the frontier town! | 
to the enemy, ſince the inhabitants had-renewed their 
oath of fidelity to the nation, he began to march for 

Paris t diſſolve the convention. He had artfully con. 
gealed his real intentions from the ſoldiers, and confined 
_ himſelf to declamations againft the Jacobins and Mz 
rat. As ſoon, howeyer, as they were informed of his | 
deſigns, murmurs and diſcontent prevailed throughout 
ide camp, and the third battalion of Yonne took an oath 
| fs they would een TI traitor; this was 0 
. ec 
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| effeft of the pureſt patriotiſm, and their example was 


followed by a great part of the volunteers. Dumou- 
rier had proceeded as far as Cambray, when fix volun- 
tcers entered his camp, with an intention to poniard 
him; their deſign was diſcovered before they had time 
to put jt in execution, and they were ſent in chains to 


| the prince of Cobourg. The diſaffection, however, con. 


linued to increaſe, and great numbers flocked to the re- 
publican ſtandard at Valenciennes, where the commiſ- | 
ſioners of the convention had appointed e com 5 


mander in chief. 


As three battalions. were leaving the camp to throw 
themſelyes into Valenciennes, they were met by Du- 
mourier, and a few attendants, who endeavoured to 
prevail upon them to return; the only reply they 
made, was by a diſcharge of muſquetry, which killed 
and wounded ſqme of his ſuite; upon which he fled 
with great precipitation, and croſſed the, Scheldt in a 
lorry boat, the yolunteers purſuing him almoſt to the 
Auſtrians poſts. Next morning he returned to the 


amp, and began to harangue the troops of the line, 


who informed him, that they were determined to a man, 
never to draw their ſwords againſt their country. All 
hopes of a counter-revolution being now loſt, he took 
advantage of the conſternation of the army, and fled tg 
Mons, accompanied by Valence, Egalite, and the huſ- 
lars of Birchiny ; having ſecured the military cheſt be- 
fore, —Thus ended the warlike exploits of Dumourier, 
aname juſtly devoted to infamy and diſgrace. 

Never was the convention in greater danger, and 
pever did they conduct themſelves with more firmneſs. 
Far from Fry the approach of Dumourter, they 

Fans 
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publiſhed hs ld to the troops 4 will be ſeen 
under the next head of their proceedings, reminding them, 
thatthey were citizens before they were ſoldiers; and con. 
cluded, that in caſe they were led aſtray by the treachery 
of their general, they 'muſt ſoon fall victims to the juſt 
vengeance of the. people. The Jacobins in particular, 
ſpurned the idea of receiving a king from the army; the 
faireſt laurels that bound their brows, were ſnatched 
from the grave of the laſt of the Capets, and they were 
reſolved not to part with them but with their lives. 
The condutt of the allies was very different ; ſo con. 
fident were they of the ſucceſs of Dumourier's treaſon, 
| that they abandoned themſelves to the moſt culpable 
levity. Lord Auckland, the Engliſh: ambaſſador at the 
Hague, and the Imperial envoy, even requeſted the 
ſtates. general nat to admit-any of the for-diſant national 
convention into their dominions. | 
No ſooner was Dumourier compelled to fly "Os his 
army, than the congreſs of princes, who were fitting at 
Antwerp, reyoked their former proclamation, and re- 
ſolved, on a plan of attive operations ;—ſuch mean 
ſhuffling would diſgrace the clerks of a petty counting. 
houſe; and yet we are deſired to look with reverential 
awe to the decrees of princes! Is it not aſtoniſhing, 
that the league of ſoyereigns ſhould offer the ſame con- 
ſtitution to the French this year, which gave them ſo 
much offence the laſt ? They ſacrificed above one hun- 
dred thouſand men to overturn it, and now they are 
ready 10 immolate millions to ſet it up n 


gre the maſſacres at Paris compared to theſe ! | 
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The national convention; on receiving the Hoek of 
general Dumourier's condua, imaieditiely decreed the _ 
following addreſs to the Belgic army : n 


« Dumourier has betrayed his country ; that con- 


| ſpirator, for whom your valour has heretofore obtained 


triumphs, the glory of which he attributed to himſelf, 


no only ſeeks to make you ſuffer defeats, of which be 


will let the ſhame light on you. He attempts to turn 
| againſt liberty the arms that you took up only againſt 
| tyranny. What! you, Frenchmen, to threaten your 
country! You, to march againſt friends, your brothers, 
your wives, and your children! No; you are not 6a. 
pable of that moſt atrocious of crimes. © The champions 
of liberty cannot all at once have become the wretched 
ſatellites of an ambitious villain. Is it not at the voice 
of your country, in danger, that you marched and con- 
quered? Is it not ſhe that ſtill demands your ſtrength, 
and-your arms? her ſacred voice ſhall vibrate to the 


bottom of your hearts; you will recollett your tri- _ 


umphs, and gain together freſh laurels. So judge of 


you the repreſentatives of the nation, whoſe confidence - 


and eſteem you poſſeſs. They know you better than 
the perfidious chief who deceives you, in order to de- 
baſe and deſtroy you. His audacious hand has violated 
the ſovereignty of the people, in ſeizing thoſe its repre- 
lentatives whom the national convention had ſent to 


you. His crime is known ; he wants · to give us a king: 


his name is devoted to infamy — his head to the ſcaffold; 
| *. +  aVenge 
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avenge your glory and your country; give up the tial. 

tor: a civic crown is the reward that awaits you. 
French ſoldiers, if ihere could be among you men who 
did not remain faithful by the horror of treaſon, let 
them at leaſt tearn to be faithful by the fear of puniſh. 
ment. You are only the apvAnceDd GUARD. of the 
nation; ſhe is W πũ E AMD e718 behind you, ready 
to protett with her power thoſe who know how to (ere 
| her, and to cruſh with ber thunder thoſe who dare to be 
rebellious. 

6 The traitor DuMovniER has enki Paris, 

to enrage you againſt that city which has been the cn. 
dle, and ought to be the ſupport of freedom. Paris is 
tranquil, and watches for the ſecurity of the repreſenta. 
tives of the people—reſpetts the laws—is ready to 
march her republican bands; he has repreſented the 
national convention as divided into. two faftions; he 
has taken advantage of ſome debates, which the ardent 
love of liberty, always jealous, eſpecially in times of 
revolution, naturally excites Ove men charged with 
the intereſts of a great people. 

Republican ſoldiers, it is an 48 of perfid on his 
port, to make you the blind inflruments both of the an- 
nihilation of the convention, and of the re-eſtabliſhment 
of royalty. The national convention is oN E, as well as 
the nation; it will maintain the indiviſibility of che re. 
public; it will rally round the ſtandard of liberty, and 
vill carry it, if need be, into your ranks ; it unanj- 
mouſly takes an oath to die with you, or to extirpate 
conſpirators, tyrants, and their followers.” 


This addreſs had a INNER eflett on the F rench ar- 
mies 
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mies, whether ſuch power were wanting or bot. The 


ſoldiers that were ſeduced by the rebel general, as 


| has been already mentioned, returned to their duty. 


Dumourier after this drew up an addrefs to ths . 
French nation. He began by recounting the ſervices 


| he had rendered his country in the year 1792, He 
| went ſo far back as the time he had been miniſter of 


fate for foreign affairs, when, he ſaid, he had elevated * 


| and ſuſtained the dignity of the French nation. He 
| dwelt upon his military {kill in arreſting the progreſs of 


eighty thouſand Pfuffians and Heſſtans with a ſmall 


army, without diſcipline or organization; forcing the 


enemy to retreat, after the ſacrifice of about one half of 


| theirarmy. He ſpeaks of his being then called * 1e 


ſaviour of his country.” At'this time he complains, in 
his addreſs, that Marat began to calumniate him with- 


out mercy. He next enumerates his ſeveral viftories, 


and dwells particularly on the' memorable one at Je- 
mappe. In this way he proceeds, recounting his aclions, 
ind complaining, not only of Robeſpierre and Marat, 
vith other Jacobins, but of Pache, the miniſter of war, 
alfo, affirming that he had intentionally kept his army 
vithout neceffaries, on purpoſe to render his efforts as 
a general, nugatory. He complains of the decree by 
which the four commiſfionets were to arreſt him, and 
Bournonville, the late minifter of war, to ſucceed hint 
in his command. He ſaid he ſpent ſeveral hours endea- 
vouring to convince theſe commiſſioners of the impru- 
dence of the arreſt ; but as nothing could ſfrake their 


pride, or them from their purpoſe, he determined to 


keep them as hoſtages againſt the erimes of Paris, He 
then ſays, he immediately arranged with the Imperialiſts 
You. th : „ 4 ſuſ- 
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a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to march to the capital, 
extinguiſh, as ſpeedily as poſſible, the lighted embers 
civil war. He ſpoke of all France having ſworn fealty 
to monarchy, and the conſtitution of 1791 forgetting 
that he himſelf had lince ſworn ſealty to the republic, 

He concludes by a compliment to the enemy, ich 
whom he had juſt arranged, He Hays, “In the gene. 

* rolity of the enemies we have ſo-grievouſly outraged, 

I have found external peace. N ot only do 
treat humanely and attentively our wounded, ſick, an 
priſoners, who fall into their hands—and all this in de. 
ſpite of the calamities ſpread by our agitators to ren. 
der us ferocious—but they engage to ſuſpend their 
march; not to paſs our frontiers, and to leave to our 
brave army the termination of all our internal dif. 
ſentions;” i. c. they were to ſtay at the door while 
Dumourier put the houſe 0 

Prance mult have been a nation of fools not to dil 
cover what all this meant. One of theſe papers wa 
carried into the convention; but inſtead of allowing it 
to be read, a decree was paſſed, offering a reward of 

: three hundred thouſand crowns for the author's head. 

_ This event, like the ſimilar one in the caſe. of La 
Fayette, while it appeared momentarily to add to the 
danger of the country, gave new vigour to the patriots. 
It expoſed thoſe members who had been ironically de- 
nominated flateſmen, to public ſuſpicion. and deriſion 
for having ſtrenuouſly defended Dumourier to the laſt. 
IF any thing more were neceſſary to ſhew what kind ol 
arrangement was, made between Dumourier and the Im. 
perialiſts, the ſollowing proclamation of the commander 


in chicf of their armies would he wi Me. „„ 


1 
FN 
OE 
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The Marſhal, Prince of Saxe Cobourg, General in 
| Chief of the Armies 0 his Mons the Were ad 
of the Empire, 


= 
*—_< 


To the French. 


The ge in chief, Dumourier, has communi- 
cated to me his declaration to the French nation. In it I 
knd the ſentiments and principles of a virtuous man,' 
who truly loves his country, and who wiſhes to put an 
end to the calamities and anarchy by which it is deſo- 
 Jated, by procuring for it the happineſs of a conſtitution, 
and a wiſe and permanent government. I know this 
| alſo to be the unanimous wiſh of all the ſovereigns, 
whom ſome fa&tious perſons have armed againſt France, 
| and particularly that 1 his majeſty the ering and 
his Pruſſian majeſty. 67 7 
Filled at this moment with eſteem for the bulk of; 

ſo great and generous a nation, to whom the immutable: 
| principles of honour and juſtice were held facred, until, 
by the repetition of outrages, diſorders, and impoſtures, 
that part of it has been eſtranged and corrupted, which, 
under the maſk of humanity and of patriotiſm, ſpeaks 
of nothing but aſſaſſinations and poniards. Knowing 
| alſo, that this is the wiſh of all virtuous people in 
| France, profoundly penetrated with theſe great truths, 
and defiring nothing but the proſperity and glory of a 
country, torn by ſo many convulſions and misfortunes. 
I declare, by the preſent proclamation, that I will 

* by all the force in my power, the generous and 
cent intentions of the general in chief, Daene, 
100 his * „ | | 
55 1 41 de. 


FB; „ 


my 
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I declare els that having lately ONS Us on 
ſeyeral occaſions, as a valiant, intrepid, and generoyg 
enemy, I will join a part gf my troops, ſhould genen 
Dumourier deſire it, or even all my army, to that of 
France, to co-operate as friends and companions i 
arms, worthy of reciprocal eſteem, ſo as to reſtore ty 
France her conſtitutional king, the conſtitution ſhe ha 
choſen, and, ag a neceſſary conſequence, the means gf 
perſetting it, if the nation ſhould find jt imperſeli; 
thus to reſtore to France, as well as to the reſt of Eu- 
rope, peace, confidence, tranquillity, and happineſ, 
I therefore declare, on my word of honour, that I wil 
pot enter-the territory of France to make conqueſts, 
but Gmply and purely for the purpoſes above mentioned, 

I further declare, on my word of honour, tha 
ſhould the military operations require one, or more for. 
trefſes to be given up to my troops, I will keep them 
merely as a ſacred truſt; and I engage, in the moſt ex. 
preſs and poſitive terms, io reſtore them as ſoon a 
the government which ſhall be eſtabliſhed in France, or 
the brave general with whom I am about to make 2 
common cauſe, ſhall demand ſuch a conceſſion. I de- 
clare, that I will giye the moſt ſtrict orders, and will take 
the moſt rigorous and effetiua} meaſures, that my 
troops ſhall not commit the leaft diforder; not allowing 
the ſmalleſt exaction or yiolence; and reſpetting every 
| where on the territory of France perſons and property, 
| Any one belonging to my army who. ſhall difobey my 
orders to this effect, ſhall he immediately e vi 
the moſt ignominious dea. 

, Given at the bead quarters at Mons, the gtb of Apr 
1793: 8 THE PRINCE. DE COBOURG. 


When 
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and e, bo of the family of Cobourg, dab 
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When the prince Cobourg found that Dumourier 


| was not followed by his army, as had been expected, he 
iſſued a ſecond proclamation, revoking the terms of the 


| former, and declaring the armiſtice null. If, ſaid he to 


bimſelf (not without poliey), I cannot have the affiſtatice 
of a deſerting army from the enemy, I vill lofe no time 
in availing myſelf of the confuſion occaſioned by the 
deſection of their general. A more ſtriking example 


could not be held up to the world, of the diflimilarity in 
the views and opinions of the ſoldiers of the revolutions 


and the officers of the ancient regime: it proved the dif. 


| cernment of Robeſpierre, when he moved for diſband- 
ing all the officers, juſt befare the war broke out. The 


French armies have never been ſo ſucceſsful as ſince 
they have been without them; nor have any generals 


ſo diſtinguifbed themfelves for valour and conqueſt, as 
| thoſe which have been denominated ſans culotte gene · 
| rals, Marſhal Cobourg has been heard to declare; 
| that the Auſtrian cauſe fuffered greatly by his armies 


vitneſling ſoldiers refuſe to follow their commander 
wherever he choſe to lead them. His own troops are 


merely mechanical machines, which would-be conſi- 
dered rebellious, if they preſumed to think about che 


propriety or expediency of doing any att thoſe in com- 


mand ordered them. They were witnefſes, however, of 


the mutinous is K of __ MY and will not ca. 
bly forget it. 
The conyention, to retort 0 the utes: thy 


W their phe apes behaviour towards their commiſfion- 


wa 


= 
. - 
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mand, in the room of Dumourier. 


was adviſeable to augment the armies by all poſſible 


impriſoned for- irregularity and triſling offences, were 


able in four days to' ſhew an oppoſing force to the 


and irregular courſe. The ſtays by which the fails of 


tempeſt gy all around her. Had ſhe not been 
made of good ſound materials, it is impoſſible but ſhe 
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two TOY FR: LABARRE, nephews of gel Clair. 
and priſoners at Valenciennes, with ſeveral other per. 
ſons of diſtindion, to be conducted to Paris, and there 
detained in ſtrong confinement, as hoſtages, till the mi. 
niſter of war, and the nnen of the b ere 
ſhould be reſtored to liberty. _ 

The convention reſolved, that their guing ſhould be 
permanent, till the army was in ſome degree re-organized, 
What contributed not a liule to this defireable objet, 
was the appointment of DA IEARE to _ chief com- 


Dampierre was popular among the foldiery; for though 
noble by birth, he was affable, and eaſy of acceſs, and 
was almoſt the firſt officer who, in the commencement 
of the revolution, put the tri-colour cockgde in his hat, 
whilſt a major in the duke of Orleans' regiment, I. 


means, to prevent a ſurpriſe by the enemy at ſo critical 
a period; for this reaſon a great number of volunteers, 


ſet at liberty, and the new commander in chief was 


HATRED OF THE PARTIES IN THE CONVENTION, 
| Now it is that the revolution is about to take a ne- 


che republican veſſel had been held, were going to be 
cut aſunder, and the untried bark abandoned to the 


2 have foundered by the force of the waves alone. 
Hoveyef : 
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- Howevet: reforms: 10: thediiftorizw is; may be to bling 
| forward to prominence a few individuals, where the 
| ſcene. is compoſed of twenty five millions of men, yet 
it is here impoſſible to avoid it. This revolution, as a 
| once celebrated writer ſays, 'is' © new in all reſpetts.“ 
The perſonages which: would have been gueſſed to have | 
| figured with eclat throughout all the atts of former revo- 
 Jutions, could with difficulty reach the ſecond in this. 
| By mentioning the name of Mar ar, there is 5 
ol a charm either in the ONE or in the a age 
| thatis to be looked for, 
Its anagram would have done as My cod citizen 
Taram would have produced the ſame effect, if he had 
been equally the organ of the people, who at that time 
might be ſaid tg be on board the French revolution ſhip. 
| The people moſt injured by old oppreſſion, are the 
| firſt to call for revenge in the new order, and the moſt 
alive in endeavouring to obtain it. It will be ſeen, 
therefore, in the courſe of this hiſtory, how this Marat 
obtained ſo vaſt a popularity, and how he availed him- 
ſelf of the opportunity it offered him to ſatisfy his re. 
venge againſt thoſe who were equally ready to take up 
the weapons of deſtruftion, if they had known where 10 
find them. Every man has more or leſs of the ſpirit of 
reſentment in his nature. Thoſe who. purſue, therefore, 
with inexorable fury and malice, an individual- vho 
bas more than the common ſhare of it in his compoſition, 
mult expect the full weight of it, if they fail in their 
| 4m, Marat was of the temper deſcribed ; he was con- 
W dcmned and abuſed in the firlt inſtance for ſome eccen- 
ricities ; he was called by opprobrious names in the 
SY OE under the immediate inſluence of the court 
and 
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and lend party. Money was offered for bit af 
ſuſſination, which, however, was not effefted till he had 
taken ample vengeance on his adverſaries. Can it be 
wondered, therefore, at the paſſion, and even madne(; 
which he ſhewed by turns, when under the intoxication 
of popular countenance, Lamentable and diſgraceſy, 
it muſt: be confeſſed, is this part of the French reyo)u. 
tion, where the work of philoſophy and reaſon is made, 
as it were, to ſtand ſtill, while a few d athletes ij 
their ſtrength upon each other. 
The deſedtion of La Fayette had bath foretold by 
Marat he had not been leſs right in his prophecy 
m | concerning Dumourier: he was therefore become the 
—_ magnus Apollo of vaſt numbers of people, who gate 
him credit as much for profundity and penetration, a 
4 for courage and patriotiſm. What folly, then, to pur. 
RE fue an individual ſo ſituated, with unavailing, endleſs 
RE | perſecution: and for uttering femiments which, perhaps, 
- by repetition, are ſtill more approved of by the peo. 
pole! for inſtance, when he ſaid the territory of the 
country was in too few hands, and that it was in vain 
to expeft to eftabliſh- liberty and equality while that 
was the caſe ; he was denounced as preaching up the 
doQrine of an agrarian law. The principle examined, 
it was natural the people ſhould like if. The orator 
of ſeveral ſocieties explained the neceſſity of ſuch a lav 
in France, or ſome other that would cure the obvious 

evils which had occaſioned its ſuggeſtion. 

Books and pamphlets were publiſhed, ſhewing that 
| Rome never was ſo free as when the agrarian laws were 
enatted. Theſe were complained of to the convention, 


and Marat was charged as the author of them all. 4 
1 decte: 


; 
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„ (ecree paſſed; puniſhing with death thoſe who ſhould! | 
«( Wl ;..ommend ſuch doarine; but inſtead of that decree 
be falling upon any one of thoſe who had wiſhed for ſuch 
all 


a law, the perſons of this latter deſcription got the 
laws into their hands, and puniſhed with death above 
one half of the great land holders of France. But this 
ſubjeft, carried ioo far, might give ny to meg 
which would be out of place here. | 
That Marat had great ſupport out of the ene 
was very well known: he was not deſtitute of it within | 
All thoſe who were in oppoſition to the formidable 
party of Girondiſts, Briſſotins, and Rolandiſts (there 

| are no other names by which they can be diſtinguiſhed); 
| made an auxiliary of Marat. We therefote find Ro: 
berlpierre and Danton, both leaders of parties, by times 
the defenders of Marat when attacked. Hatred to ty- 
rants, is one thing; love of liberty, is another.” The 
parties of Briſſot, and Roland, were ſuppoſed to be 
much more imbued with the firſt, than the ſecond qua- 
lity, They might wiſh to level downwards, but it does 
= not appear that they wiſhed to raiſe upwards; they had, 
therefore, no credit with the poorer claſſes (always the 
| moſt powerful when in action), and conſequently were 
an eaſy vittory to their opponents in the ſtruggle, 
| where all the force on both ſides was called out: when 
| the laws are filent, as is the caſe where anarchy reigns, 
the rich make a pitiable figure in a contention. The 
| ſeftions of Paris were no longer frequented by the 
affluent ; the conſequence of which was, that the arretẽs 
of their committees were diretted by majorities of ſans 
culottes, who, without heſitation, repaired to the conven- 
| tion, demanding the expulſion of all thoſe members who | 
Vor. II. "42 &- had 
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had made themſelves obnoxious by perſecuting their 
favourites, or by their oppoſition to deeveey: on which 
_ had fixed their hopes, 

At the Jacohbins a propoſition had 1 dis and 
even ſigned by Marat, the preſident, among the rel, 
that the members ſhould repair, armed, to the conven, 
tion, and rid it of a great number of the deputies de. 
ſcribed to be inimical to the principle of equality and 
liberty. Marat was denounced by GuApET; and after 
a moſt outrageous ſcene and debate, the friends of the 
; denouncer prevailed by numbers. It vas, however, 
but a ſhort-bved triumph, as bas been mentioned be- 
fore; for though Marat was ſent to priſon, fifty ener. 
getic members of the Mountain (as thoſe were called 
who ſat on the upper ſeats on the: patriotic ſide) offer 
ed to go with him. He was carried before the revolu 
tiopary tribunal, and tried under the abſurd: charge of 
counter-revolutionary proceedings, which at moſt could 
only be called ultra revolutionary. He was acquitted 
with flattering honours, and that acquittal was a fure 
preſage of his adverſaties' condemnation : for every 
thing was ho pular now; old forms had given way; thepeo- 
ple commandedevery thing—rried every thing—judged 
every ching. Had the perſonal batreds and vengeance 
of certain leaders of the people not mixed with the as Wil 
of the people, there would not have been the ſame Wi 
reaſon at this hour to deplore thoſe dreadful excefies Wil 
which nwlt for a way: _ lain ths pages ofthe hiſtory 
they give, tie i. 

The duke of as Was not an objell of indib 
ference io either party : Guadet played him off as alpic 


ing to ſovereigu rule, and obtained: his arreſtation, with 
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that of all the family of the Bourbons: Roberſpierre 


now gfew more into diſtinction every hour. The firſt 
t eſſay of his ſtrength in the convention, was to de- 


grea 


bounce Guadetz and the major part of the Girondiſts. 


1: appeared to be an act of great temerity, in which, 
though he was not then ſucceſsful, it made Him not leſs 


ready to throw: the larice upon future occafions. Dur- 


ing all this ſenatorial commotion, the external defence 
of the country was. aſſiduouſſy looked to; freſh com- 
miſſioners were ſent with unlimited powers to diſplaee 
or appoint officers from or to any poſt or tank; as the 
neceſſity of the moment ſhould ſeem to require: and; 
1 if the name of Dumourier was not ſufficiemtly odious 


| in the ears of his countrymen, the marſhal Cobourg 


writ to the convenention with the view to excuſe or 
palliate what he Had done itr their fate arrangement. 
Upon this occafiont it might be ſaid, the convention was 
not lefs political that! determined, fot they deereed that 


| they would not interfere with the affairs of neigl f 617 


ing governments, but that they would not treat with 


he, the unity and indiviſibility of the republie. 


While Marat was in priſon, hig enemies in the con- 
vention grew weaker every day. The addreſs he had 
honed in the. ] acobin club, and for-which ad prineĩ- 


| pally, he had been decreed with arreſtation, was again 


brought into di ſeuſſion, when ſixty members of the 


Mountain voluntarily ſigned it on the table in the Hall 


this was done by way of challenge to the majority; and 
ne wing them their determination to make # omen 
cauſe with Marat. The majority obtained a decree 


_ fures 


30 3 


tures to it, and theſe papers were ſcattered, like ſo many 
political firebrands, all over the republic. Another 
circumſtance, favourable to Marat, and his cauſe; wa 
the arrival of deputations from ſeveral departments tg 
the convention, praying the legiſlature, that an agrarian 
law ſhould be introduced into the republic, and that 
revolutionary code of laws ſhould be drawn up, which 
might obviate the inconveniences of the tardineſs and 
delay of cops in the rags we wy of 
anche kind, 

All the Gare: eight ſeftions now eie by un 
at the bar, deſiring the expulſion of twenty-two mem. 
bers, mentioning them by name; the chief of whom 
were. Oy: n e ee, and Ms 


or THE $TATE or PARIS, AND. FRANCE) In Tut 
MONTH OF APRIL: 1793: 


| 5 man of ſenſibility, tranſported at this . from 
any diſtant part of the world to the metropolis of France, 
however often he might have ſeen it before, could ſcarce 
have beheld an object to make him recollett it for the 
ſame place. Princ eg and biſhops' palaces were nov 

converted into gi gan magazines and public work- 
ſhops; convents and monaſteries transformed into pri 
with Morocco and gold and ſilver harneſs, drawing the 
wealthy and luxurious o the operas and ſpettacles, 
were now, by an imperious requiſition, drawing cannon 
and ammunition to the numerous armies and garriſons. 
The celebrated carved and richly. painted vehicles, in 

which titled idleneſs heretofore lolled at eaſe, in mock- 
88 je mow of Ons ea were now plaſtered 
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over with a water colour varniſh, and csc in hid: 


| ing places from common view. The heretofore well 


frequented hotels inthe Rue Richlieu and Jacob, had more 
the appearance of gentlemen's houſes in London during 8 
the ſeaſon of ſhooting partridges. The cathedrals even 
were made temporary arſenals of, and in thoſe churches 
where public worſhip continued to be performed, the 
congregation was made up of very old perſons, or very 


young children Polities had not undergone a more 
complete reverſal than religion. The coſtumes of the 


bar and the pulpit were no longer ſeen; all finery of 
dreſs was forbidden by the moſt powerful of all inter- 


| diftions, public diſcountenance. Every thing was chang- 
| ed, and all men were obliged to conform to that change. 
| The great public works which had fo long been the 


honour and ornament of France, and the admiration and - 
applauſe of ſtrangers, now ſtood ſtill, The hands were 
wanted to defend the country, and the capitals they had 
employed -were abſorbed in the vaſt expence attending 
ſuch unforeſeen incidents. The unparalleled ſeve china 


manufadtory, and the inimitable gobelin tapeſtry works, 
were ſuperviſed by a few worn gut- old men or women 
| only. There was not a os, 

| road, which did not fill the mind'of an obſeryer with 
| refleRtions at once ſorrowful and ſublime, Ninevah, Ba- 


n edifice, or a high 


bylon, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Rome, all in fucceſion 
came into the fancy of the ſpeQator ; and hearing day by 


day of ten thouſand men killed here, twenty thoufand 
nen killed there; ſeeing more divorces demanded, than 


marriages c nſummated, it was impoſſible for him not 
to believe he ſaw the rapid and certain decadence of 


jhe once moſt flouriſhing city in Europe. The trum- 
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pet of war had in ſome degree drowned: the cries {vr 
bread; they were neverthele(s-uttered, and heard, to the i 
no ſmall grief and anxiety of the government, whole Wi 
very exiſtence, i it may be affirmed, bas more than once 
ſeemed to reſt upon the happy, though not fortuitous 
ſupplies from without, Twice a day thoſe parts of the 
ſtreets of Paris where the bakers lived, were: blocked 
up by the importunate applications of the: hungry, for a 


Joaf of bread, The indigent, who reaſon badly with 


hungry bellies, were in a ſtate of daily, almoſt hourly 
inſurreQion; they never will be perſuaded that they 
have not a right to a ſufficiency of this ſimpleſt, andeaſich 
to be provided of all food, nor will they ever acquieſce 


under a priyation, while they ſee it diſtributed in abun. Wi 
dance to others. The great maritime and mercanile Wl 
towns ſuffered ſtill more. than Paris; for, as this city i 
was the focus of the xevuli 
its moyements, its magiſtrates bad taken meaſures ex- 

., cluſively beneficial. for ſupplying it with. the common 
neceſſaries, and even at a price below that paid for them 
elſewhere, the difference being made up out of the 
mynicipal purſe." In ſome of the communes of France, 
the diſtributions of bread did not amount to three oun- 


y fore, the centre of all 


ges each perſon per day. The loſs oſ the Welt India 


do. ering 4 from 


| yer (as its x: 7 


dire. 


= colonies, which happened ſoon. afier this time, left ſome 

b | of the ſea ports, ſuch as Bourdeaux, Havre, &c. in the 
moſt deplorable ſlate; the bulky ſhips were diſmalted, and 
laid up ia the harbours as uſeleſa, of courſe little trade was 
carried on, and but few hands.employed;. In ſnhon, the 


aun bed been my year before declared to be in das- 
A country, to reco- 
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| denly a deprefled and almoſt helpleſs condition, as - 
war, civil war, and famine had thrown it into, can only 
he the effe@ of the divine pine which en in- 
ſuled into every Gallic breaſt. 
The paper money, which has been called "avg 
falſely) the barometer of a' ſtate's ſtrength, did not, at 
| = period we are ſpeaking, circulate much under par; 
chat the 'eftabliſhment of a republic was not 
Ws doubted of. The affignats have regularly fallen 
in value as their creation' has multiplied; a deprecia- 
tion that would not be unnatural in the paper money 
ol the ſtrongeſt government now exiſting. Indeed, it 
may be ſaid, without the fear of eontradiction, that a 
perfellly ſtrong government can have no occaſion for 
ſlate paper money. This money (if money it muſt be 
W called) is a ſymptom of ſickneſs, and, like many indif- 
poſitions in the body, natural, may as well ariſe from 
* morbid a e from eee any” N.. 


Rein STATE. 8 TER PRISONS IN PARIS» 


The wretched tate of theſe monuments of human 
| woe, and human wickedneſs, at this period, urged the 
convention to demand a report might be made of them. 
They were deſcribed to be full; and to contain prifon- 
ers of the moſt heterogeneous defeription—ſome of 
them for treafors againſt the old, ſome for treaſon againſt 
the new order of things; that is to ſay, rebels againſt 
deſpotiſm, and rebels againſt liberty. This is a lively, 
but flocking picture of the commencement and progreſs 
of a revolution, where the newly created authority ' 
meets the worn out and dying power with nearly equal 
force, as two contrary currents of water form a ſwell, 
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and throw. up or ſwallow in turn whatever is found ih 
float between them. The judges of the departmen; 
were required alſo to give an account of their dilatory 
_ proceedings, and why they had not, in conformity io: 
law pafled, put a ſtop to the growth of delinquencies in 
the diſtrits; ſo much complained of; Theſe lawyers 
' were-men of the ancient prattice, whoy eicher from fear 
or old habits, were not eaſily made to move quicker, 
A decree was therefore paſſed, to give to tardy juſtice 
a neceſſary activity. The criminat tribunals of Pari 
were ordered to be more ſpeedy in their determination 
of the cauſes which were brought before them. Some 
groſs inſtances of partiality and venality in the coum 
were. expoſed to public ſcorn, and public vengeance; 
and one of the moſt corrupt of theſe venders of juſtice, 
in his way home from the court, was aſſaſſinated on the 
Pont St. Michel, and his body thrown into the Seine, 
There were above fifteen hundred cauſes for trial 
reſpeQing treaſon and diſſoyalty. The poor priſoners 
ſeeing no chance to remove the obſtacles to their trial 
and delivery, were driven to revolt; no ſubordination 
could reſtrain them from committing violences ; many 
deſtroyed themſelves, others murdered their keepers: 
when they, had thus accelerated their doom, they con- 
feſſed they had provoked it intentionally, to be ſpeed: 
1ly put out of their miſery. Being tormented by end- 
leſs or uncertain captivity ; maddened by diſcaſe and 
pain; ſurrounded with every. ſpecies of calamity, they 
were by times thrown into dejettion, and by times urged 
to deſperation, ſo as to bid defiance to chains, and even 
death. Such was the heari-rending condition of that 
Portion of our fellow creatures confined in the _ 
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= dungeons of Paris, before the committee of crimi- 
nal juriſprudence took the ſtate of every priſon and 
lock up houſe of that city into conſideration. 
Impriſonment for debt, that opprobrium of the egit. 
lators of every country where it is allowed, was abo- 
liſhed. But the places of the liberated debtors, were 
ſoon occupied by perſons, of another deſcription ; for 
| before the above humane and general ſurvey of the 
priſons had well taken place, conſpiracies became 
more common, and more dreaded than ever; and as 
| the committees of ſections had power to ſend perſons 
accuſed of incivic acts to priſons, every gaol and houſe 
| of arreſt in Paris became peopled afreſh. This cala- 


% has continued 10 aflict every city, and almoſt 


every commune in France, more or leſs, even to this 
very time; but as it grew. to its height during the 
months of Roberſpierre's deſpotic ſway, no further no- 
| tice will be taken of it till we enumerate the affliftions 
of his reign. f 


All France in Commotion—The Convention. in great 
Diſorder The Minority at length, by Means of an 
Inſurrection, and the Aid of. the armed Force of 
Paris, over ſets the Majority, and ſends a Number of 
its Leaders to Priſon. * 


| The fraternal ceremony, inſtituted for the purpoſe of 
reconciling the parties in the convention, as has been 


mentioned, produced no good effect whatever. It was 


an union without concord, The very firſt ſubje& of 
debate, after the members had re-entered the hall, gave 
| newlife to the old animoſity, and it became evident to 


all France, that the commonwealth was more endan- 
Vor. II. — 0 __* gered 
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gered by the growing feuds and hatreds among its re. 
preſentatives. The country was without a conſlity. 
tion, and a great part of the citizens hoped, that the 
completion and acceptance of one would generate har. 
mony ; that at leaſt it would be a rallying point to flee 
to, inthe worſt ſtate of things. Con Dock r, and two 
other members on that fide, had propoſed drafts of a con. 
| Aitution, which were rejected and contemned by the mi. 
_ nority, whoſe objett now was to render their adverſ. 
' ries more and more unpopular, and themſelves to forn 
a conflitution fo completely democratic, as could not 
fail but be accepted by the nation. In that acceptation 
they counted to be fully indemnified and guaranteed for | 
all the meaſures they ſhould have purſued to prevent a 
conſtitution from being forced on France, which ſhould 
not accord with the vie moors of a people ne 
to remain free. 
Every day announced fone new calamity, or exhi- 
bited an obvious danger in ſome new point of view, 
The war in the Vendce, always ſerious, was now dou- 
bly menacing; it was organiſed in a manner which 
ſhewed both intelligence and reſolutiom, TALLIIV, 
ſent into thoſe departments with the view to appeaſe 
new inſurrections, and ſtop the extenſions of the old 
ones, writ to Paris that there was a neceſſity for that 
city to exert itſelf again on this account; that the city 
of Tours was almoſt ſurrounded by the inſurgents, and 
without ſpeedy fuccours could not pofhibly hold out. 
A new vilitation was made in all the houſes for fire 
arms, and fifteen thouſand men, headed by general Sau- 
TxRKRE, were diſpatched in coaches, chaiſes, and every) 
other vchicle of ſpeed, to the place of danger. This 
5 ©, haſty 
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baſty levy of men, carried into ſervice without being 


prepared or exerciſed, ſerved only to feed the ravenous 


jaws of var. Above three fourths were killed or taken 
| priſoners in the firſt rencounter, by which the rebels got 
| anacceſſion of arms and ammunition : and as the gene- 


ral believed his ſafety and the deſlruQion of the enemy 
would be beſt ſecured by a large train of artillery, the 


warlike cavalcade was as grand as it was coſtly, He was 
going, however, where theſe engines of war were uſe- 


Jeſs, nay, were found to be an annoyance; they were 


all taken by the Vendeans; thus above ſixty pieces of 
new braſs cannon, and an immenſe train of ammunition 


waggons decorated the viftors' triumph: it is ſaid de- 


corated, becauſe they. were of little uſe to the captors, 


The ball cartridges were, indeed, invaluable worked 
up into muſket cartridges, becauſe the inſurgents had 


not as yet eſtabliſhed their powder works, and they had 


not drawn . thoſe ſupplies from the enemies without. 
Lyons too exhibited at this time an opening ſcene of 
diſorder. The patriotic part of that city bad eſtabliſhed 


a tribunal ſimilar to that of Paris, with a view to try 


the diſaffected to the republic reſiding in that juriſdic- 


lion, which was repreſented to contain royaliſis of the 


worlt order. The majority of the convention, or, in the 


technical term of that period, the Plain, in contradiſtinc - 


tion to the Mountain, obtained the paſſing a decree an- 


nulling thoſe unauthoriſed revolutionary proceedings, 


forbidding t the exerciſe of ſuch tribunal, and pro- 


nouncing the puniſhment of death to all citizens Who 


ſhould aid in carrying its diſcuſſions into execution, 


This decree, ſo flattering to the ariſtocracy of Lyons, 
againſt whom the operation of the tribunal ſeemed di- 
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refted, was the occaſion of exalting the majority in the 
eyes of the wealthy reſidents of every department 
— This ſchiſm in Lyons may be conſidered as the 
ground work of the open rebellion which ſo ſoon fol. 
Jowed after; for no ſooner did the leaders of the Ven. 
dee bands hear of it, than they ſent agents to invite it 
to make a common cauſe with them, and thereby mul. 
tiply the chances of ultimate ſucceſs to both. About the 
fame time a fire breaking out in the ſail cloth manufac. 
tory at L'Orient was announced to the convention, and 
from the examinations before the committees, there was 
every reaſon to believe it had been occaſioned by mal. 
contents ſet on, and who, it was given out, had a ſimi. 
lar commiſſion to execute” upon Breſt, 1 5 
To fill up the meaſure of public diſcontent, oui. 
RAL Cs TIN E, commanding a moſt important poſt on 
the Rhine, was denounced in the Jacobins, in the nev/. 
papers, and in the convention, even of anti- civic ſent. 
ments; as ill affected to the cauſe of civil equality, and 
as attually tampering with the enemy. The conduct, firlt 
of La Fayette, and thenof Dumourier, gave conſiſtency 
to this denunciation ; the denounced being, moreover, 
one of the nobleſſe, fayoured the ſuſpicion. All theſe 
untoward circumſtances together threw the public mind 
into a more irritable ſtate than can be conceived. It 
was unpopular in the higheſt degree, even dangerous, 
to plead the cauſe of a ſuſpefted perſon : for which 
reaſon, thoſe members of the Plain who defended 
general Cuſtine in the convention, were regarded with 
double jealouſy by their adverſaries, The majority of 
the convention were not unconſcious of the odium 
oy incyrred by thus faking! up the defence of mo 
ä r 
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jar generals; they conceived ſuch a conduR abſolutely 
neceſſary : they ſaid to themſelves, - if we do not 
take their part now, how can we expect their ſupport in 
the laſt extremity, when we come, perhaps, to blows 
with our opponents.” They tried, however, to throw 


an equal ſhare of ſuſpicion on the Mountain, by im- 


peaching the ci- devant duke of Orleans, whoſe plans 
| they conceived to be in the hands of a few of the 
moſt zealous Mountaineers. They failed in their ex- 
pettations of retort : when Bu zor and others attacked 
bim, and declared him kept at Marſeilles as a hoſtage 
2painſt the deſigns of his party, they drew no remark 
E whatever from Danton, Lacroix, or Camille Deſmou- 
 lins, to whom they looked for one. Marat alone ſaid, 
| that he had never had any fear of EGALITE; that how- 
ever ambitious he might be, he had not talents to do 
| miſchief. 


The Briſſotins and Oirondiſts now fa clearly what. 


| was coming. The Jacobins, powerful in numbers be- 
| yond all conception, were in open hoſtility with them, 


| The opinion of Paris was equally againſt them: they 


| had, therefore, daily meetings, to concert what was to 
be done to avert their deſtruttion. They had in vain 
attempted to bring forward the diſcuſſion of the conſti- 
tution, Whenever ſuch an effort was made, a petition 
of an inflammable nature, or a diſturbance of ſome 
kind or other, was ſure to arreſt the ſenate's attention. 
That theſe were contrivances, none can deny; they 
are the artful tricks which are played off by party 
| againſt party, to the diſgrace of the nation which wit- 
neſſes them. Thus it was that the place of a legiſla- 


jure, which ought to haye n reſpeR for the 
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wiſdom of its diſcuſſions and decrees, became an aren, 
for gladiators to fight their perſonal battles in. 
Surrounded as the majority was with agglomerating 
dangers, they eſſayed a bold meaſure, but which 50 
being carried through, rendered their caſe the more deſ 
perate.. Under the pretence that a queſtion was ahoy 
to be agitated in the Jacobin club, and in the munici 
pality, for the diſſolution of ihe convention, a prime 
Jeader of the Girondiſts, Gu anzr, propoſed the folloy. 
ing decree : © That the national convention breaks and 
difſolyes all the conftitated authorities of Paris—order, 
all the ſubſiitute deputies (ſuppleans) to unite at Bourges, 
not executing any att of authority known without ; 
decree of the convention ; and further, orders that this 
decree be ſent into the departments by extraordinary 
couriers.” This anathema, as important as it was ſaid 
to be malignant called up the Jacobins and the citizens 
of Paris, with a reſentment not to be allayed but by the 
 downfal of the party. To add to the miſchief, Bak. 
BAROUX,. a deputy for Marſeilles, accuſed the major 
part of the commiſſioners ſent'to the armies as villains, 
and was particularly ſevere on thoſe ſent into his own 
department. Now as thoſe commiſſioners had greatly 
engaged the confidence and eſteem of the ſans culolii 
ol that city, and of Aix, this ſally of Barbaroux again 
them loſt him the popularity of his conſtituents, which 
he had once enjoyed in an enviable degree. 

Both parties ſaw that it was become impoſſible to 
proceed in the conſtitution, or in the national concerns 
but by the humiliation or extinQtion of one. The Gi 
rondiſts had all the influence which a repreſentation 


| could give them; in the departments particular] y they 


were 
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were accredited ; for almoſt all the adrnteifiiutote had 
been placed by them: but the Jacobins, the Bourgoiſe 
of the city of Paris, and the ſans culottes, ſpread over 


management of perſons attached to the intereſt of the 
the Mountain, boldly calling it, a faction fraught with 
the convention, in great parade and ceremony, to deve- 


threatened the repreſentation dan total ruin. They de- 
clared that an aſſembly had been held at the mayor's 
| houſe on the preceding Sunday, when meaſures ſimilar 
to thoſe on the 10th of Auguſt, and 2d of September, 
| of the preceding year, had been recommended; that 


| be maſſacred, and their bodies thrown into the Seine, 
| when it ſhould be afterwards given out that they had 
emigrated, The mayor (Pache) was exculpated from 
the imputation, as it was faid he had declared that 25 
would not liſten to ſuch a propoſal. 

The mayor was called upon by the convention to 
| declare what he knew of all this, and he confeſſed, 
that at the mayoralty-houſe ſome violent propoſitions 
had been made, which, he ſaid, was always the caſe in 


as thoſe propoſitions had no effett, it was beneath the 
| dignity of the convention to enquire further about them. 
| The mayor was a ſtaunch Facobin, who, though unwil- 
lng io lend a hand to meaſurcsof ſo ſanguinary a nature, 


£220 


the republic, were with the Mountain, There were, 
| however, a few ſedtions of the metropolis under the 


Girondiſts, which took a very conſpicuous part againſt 


the deſtruction of the republic. One of theſe came to 


lope a plot of the firſt magnitude, which, they affirmed, 


on the day to be fixed on, twenty-two members were io 


popular aſſemblies, where a few over-heated imagina-. 
lions run into exceſs: but he concluded by ſaying, that 


_ which were ſoon after carried into full execution, Ano. 


the minority were for granting the ſum, but the majority 
cauſed it to be decreed, that two millions five hundred 
thouſand were ſufficient for the purpoſe. Placard 


well as the anarchiſts. We will defend the national re. 
| preſentatives to the laſt drop of our blood, as well a 


adverſaries, whoſe patience being nearly exhauſted, 
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had no objeQton to further others . as decile 


ther circumſtance ſeemed to encreaſe the ill blood of 
the lower claſſes of Paris againſt the majority of the 
convention: the city had demanded fix millions of l. 
vres, to purchaſe corn for the ſupply of the inhabitants, 


were, in conſequence of this, ſtuck up againſt the wall, 
that the majority of the convention were deſirous of 
ſtarving the Pariſians into a compliance with their 

meaſures. _ 
A deputation from the ſeklion of the Butte Ph. ;M _ 
the moſt ariſtocratic of all Paris, as containing the 54. 
lais royal in its limits, addreſſed the convention in the 
following words; + We ſwear to annihilate anarchy, as 


each particular deputy, let his opinion be what it may; 
and ſhould any one member fall under the ſword or 
poniard of an aſſaſſin, we will revenge his death. We 
will even do more—we will raſe the houſe to the ground 
where the murderer lived, and that in which the mur- 
der is committed. ” Theſe addreſſes were always print 
ed with great ſolicitude, and diſperſed with all poſlible 
aſſiduity. They tended to ſupport and prolong the 
cauſe of the majority beyond the time expefted by their 


now commenced a Arp Play, of deſtruttive ope- 
rations. 


A committee : of twelve members of the convention 
had 


* 
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had been fornied 2 the influence of the pt for 
| the avowed purpoſe of watching over the peace of Pa- 
is; but, in truth, vüh ch concealed deſign of diſeo- 
vering what the Jacobins, municipality, and Moun- 
| taincers were about. Now. it was that the trade of a 
ſpy was the moſt flouriſhing: of any in all France. It 
vas no ſecret that the money voted for other declared 
national ee was conſamod in this ae AP 
calling. 

The Grſt thing- to-be Facet was to coals the new. 
wmmiſſion of twelve unpopular in the eyes of the citi- 
zens of Paris; apd this was no difficult matter; for they 
bad given in a plan of a decree to the convention, 
where, among other articles, they had inſerted ones 
Achat the ſittings of the ſections ſhould not continue 
aſter ten o'clock. at night.“ This was repreſented as 
done to exclude a great patt of the working people 
| from, attending thoſe. meetings: it produced the effect 
intended; and the commiſſion was decried and abuſed 
by this claſs of citizens without mercy accordingly. 
Marat at this time was more liſtened to in the con- 
vention. His adverſaries ſaw the futility of attempt- 
ing to ſcoff him down, being ſo much held up by the citi-- 
ens of various parts of France, who ſtruck medals, 
and compoſed. buſts and paintings in honour of him. 
| He aſcended the tribune, on the 26th of May, with 
more gravity than uſual, and painted the ſtate of the 
country in lively and true colours. He ſaid bis ad- 
verſaries did not deign to look into the diſpoſitions and 
opinions of that claſs of men, with whom he was in the 
habit of aſſociating :. he inſiſted upon it, therefore, that 
YORI - = the 
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+ "the public opinion, nor of the public force; for he 
maintained that the public opinion conſtituted the pub- 
lic force, and this force it was, he ſaid, that could alone 
ſubdue the numerous foes France had to contend with, 
He proved that the old ſyſtem of venality-and corrup 
tion (till prevailed in the departments, and which were 
kept up from the hope their ſriends in the convention 

_ would maintain their aſcendancy. He ſhewed, in a for 
cible manner, the utter impoſſibility of ſaving che re- 
public, unteſs republican mannets were recommended 
to, and adopted by, the people—without virtue, ſelſ de- 
nial, and rigid economy, the republic, he affirmed, wa 
loſt, His ſpeech, which was certainly not without both 
eloquence and found logic, produced a great effe ; for, 

as he had in glowing colours depicted the ftill exiſting 
extravagance in the dreſs and equipages of the Pan. 
ſiaus, he obtained not only the paſſing a decree for 
prohibiting luxurious and foreign manufaQtures, but the 
ſew gaudy coaches which continued till that time to 
iplaſh the humble paſſengers in the ſtreets of Paris were 
immediately laid down. ' Thus it is obvious that thi 
man, ſo generally execrated for his fahgumary diſpoſ 
tion, did by his diſcourſes moſt effentially ſerve ibe 
cauſe of the revolution. He was a bitter enemy to 
the idle and oftentatious ariſtocracy ; and every one 
knows how much their bad exampte impedes the virt- 
ous efforts of the ſincete and good republican. 
The committee of twelve were now about to app]y : 
lighted match to the combuſtible matter. They com- 
mitted to priſon one of the greateſt favourites (Marat 
excepted) of the Parifians. He was the aſſiſtunt or de- BW 
puty to the procurcur of the mune of Paris; * i 
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nal diredted chiefly to the feelings, underſtandings, and 
iotereſts of the loweſt claſſes. This very numerous 
portion of the citizens reſented ſo arbitrary a proceeding 


| of the committee wherever they met them. The pre- 
| tence for committing Hebert to priſon was, that bis 
| writings tended io inflame the minds of the lower order 
of citizens, to ſet them againſt the rich, and to viliſy the 
canltituted authorities. All Paris condemned the mea- 


imperious, that the convention was obliged to comply 
vith it, and an order for his diſcharge, as well as that of 
| four other perſons, was ſent to the abbaye where he 
was confined. The blow of the committee, like moſt 
others badly aimed, recoiled upon the authors. It was 
a meaſure founded in impolicy, as well as injuſtice, 
and tended to bring on the ruin of all the contri vers. 
It was made a charge in the acts of accuſation againſt 
| the deputjes and the commiſſion, when at the tribunal, 
Achat they had impriſoned a citizen for publiſhing his 
ſentiments with a yiew to inform his fellow citizens of 
their danger, and this againſt an expreſs decree which 
| declares the preſs to be free,” This charge was one of 
the few among a long lift which was fully proved, and 
| conſiderably abated the regret which otherwiſe many 
humane men might have felt for the dreadful nn 
ol men, ſo diſtinguiſhed for their talents. 

This conceſſion on the part of the majority gave the 
minority new hopes in its accretive ſtrength, and theſe 
were in a manner converted into an aſſurance of 
ſyccels by a new formation of the committee of public 
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he ua diſtinguiſhed as being the — a Jour- 


in the moſt marked manner, by inſulting the members 


| ſure of the arreſt ; and the call for his releaſe became fo 
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-wilkete: (the firſt commi 


change made way for three members adverſe to the ex, 
piring majority. The firſt of them, Heravrr 51 
SecHrtLLEs, was a man (though young) of great con. 
* fideration for talents, but more for connettions : he had 


been a member of the late 
fixed upon as the perſon 


* himſelf che diplomatic department of the committee, 


and eſpecially to report 


which the minority were 
Sr. Jusr, and Cournon, other two new miniſter, 


were no leſs hoſtile to the 


and were, more eſpecially, in high eſteem, one with the 
Jacobins, the other with the Cordeliers; ſocieties which 


might be ſaid at that time 


public opinion of the metropolis. The wives of the 
members of the Cordeliers wore the inſignia of their 
huſbands inauguration. on their breaſts, as a mark 0 
diſtinction, and this gave 
of the citizens at large. What could not a minority ſo 

ſupported undertake: with the proſpett of ſucceſs! 

The experiment was about to be tried. At fix o'clock 
at night, on the aſt of June, the toc/in ſounded in ſeve. 
ral quarters in Paris, the general was beat, and the de. 
puties repaired to their poſts at the convention in great 
numbers. A few, however, never appeared after, 1 


was the caſe with Roland, 
ous miniſtry. As ſoon as 


they conſtituted a houſe, the mayor was ſummoned to 
attend at the bar, to give an account of the ſtate of 


Paris. He ſaid the whole: 


m_ of the people's diſco 


or / 


ttee of government). Thi 


parliament of Paris. He wa 
beſt calculated to take upon 


upon the new conſtitution, 
at this time at work upon. 


Briſſotin and Girondin pary, 


to have engroſſed the whole 


them importance in the eye, 


and others of the late obnoxi- 
the members had. agreed that 


city was in motion; that the 
| adopted 


a 
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adoptedby the commiſſion of twelve, in impriſoningtheir 
magiſtrates upon illegal grounds; that no violence was 


intended againſt the convention; and that the citizens 
would be appeaſed, if juſtice were rendered to the in. 


ſulted magiſtracy by puniſhing their calumniators, and 
thoſe who had dared to infringe on their marina and de- 
troy their perſonal liberty, 

As all the forty eight ſeQions of Paris bad loudly 


called for the expulſion of the twenty-two obnoxious - 


members, to whoſe influence the formation of the com- 
mittee of twelve was aſcribed, Laicntiort's recom- 


mendation was, perhaps, the beſt ſuggeſted of any upon 


this diſaſtrous proſpe&t of the coming events. He 


moved, that inſtead of permitting animoſity to be car- 


ried to greater lengths, and with the hope of a future 


unanimity, the deputies ſo obnoxious, ſhould be re- 


queſted to reſign. This moderation was deſpiſed by 
the high toned adherents of the party; and all that was 


done on that day, was the paſſing of a decree, at the in- 


ſtance of Barre re, that the committee of public ſafety 
ſhould make a report within three days concerning the 
deputies under accuſation. The confuſion of the con- 
vention became , ſuddenly encreaſed by the information 
| from the procurator generals and other chief magiſtrates 
of the departments of La Lozere, and Puy de Dome, that 


alarming infurre&tions had there broken out; that the 


inſurgents in the former, led on by an ex- conſtituent 
member and ſixty prieſts, had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Marvejoles, and had murdered all the public funRion- 
aries of the place who had the reputation of being re- 


publicans. Marat now thyndered forth againſt the ac- 


cuſed 


* 
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culed deputies, to the manceuvres of whole accomplice 
and adherents, he imputed all theſe exceſſes. 

Saur’ ANDRE, another democratic deputy, recon. 
mended vigorous meaſures to arreſt the rapid progreſ 


of inſurrection and rebellion, and, above all, to reprej 
the underhand plots of the ariſtocracy, who, he aflerted, 


would take the opportunity of the diſſention of the ſt. 
nate to provoke a countex-reyolution all over France, 
The tocſin had rung in places all the night of the fir} 
of June, and continued ringing on the mornipg of the 
ſecond. The alarm guns alſo were fired, and the bar. 
riert ſhut, and about two o'clock it might be ſaid all Ps. 
ris was in arms. A conſiderable body of forces ſur 
rounded the convention with field pieces at their head, 
under the care of the reſpeQtive cannoniers. Two of 


the members were deputed to parley with the armed ci. 


tizens, who demanded the expulſion of the deputies re- 


peatedly pointed out by the ſeftions as having loſt the 


_ confidence of the people. When the members xetumed 


into the hall, and reported what had paſſed, a tumult- 
ous debate followed. The Mountain however at length 
ſucceeded; and a decree paſſed, ordering the following 
members and miniſters to be arreſted; viz. Brifſot 


Genſonne, Vergniaud, Cuadet, Gorſas, Petion, Salles, 


Duprat, Barbaroux, Buzot, Birotteau, Rabaut, Gran- 


geneuve, Laſource, Lanjuinais, Leſage, Louvet, V. 


laze, Doulcet, Ducos, Lanthenas, Duſſaux, together 


vith ten members of the committee of twelye, and the 


miniſters Clayierre and Lebrun. When the whole liſt 


had been made out, the names of Ducos, Duſſaux, and 


Lanthenas were eraſed from it, at the inſtance of Marat 
and two other members, ö 
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11 may 5 eaſily conceived-that a meaſure like this 


Hor” occaſion an uncommon fermentation all over 


France. The manner in which it had been effeted— 


| the conceived inviolability of each deputy—the re- 


ſpe due to the aggregate repreſentation of the people; 
in ſhort, the paramount authority of the deputed fove- 
reignty of the people, were all topics of diſcuſſion among 


| the politicians in every corner of the republic. There 
| vere not wanting, however, men of very enlarged minds, 


who viewed this revolutionary proceeding like the re- 
volution itſelf, as againſt, as above all law—beyond all 
preſcription, and even controuled by no principle; as 
an incident growing out of neceſſity, and to be juſtified 


| only by its ſucceſs, That the convention, in the ſlate 


n had long been witneſſed, could neither adminiſter to 
the nation's wants, nor provide it with a conſtitution for 
its future guide, was obvious to all. That one party 
kept in a ſlate of libration with the other, by their mu- 


| tual jealouſy rendering both incapable of ee 22h 


the weal, was equally acknowledged, 

The party which had fallen was confidered as ambitj- 
dus and untraftable, devoured with conceit, and tamted 
by diplomatic prejudices: a party which, however ea- 
pable to ſtruggle for authority with others, were little 


W calculated to cede it in their turn, andtherefore mult 
| ever have been dangerous to liberty, which can never 
| exiſt but in @ rotation of power. In the department of 


the Gironde, as may be ſuppoſed, the'agitation was ex- 
cefſive, It will be beſt deſeribed by the counter ad 
dreſſes from Bourdeaux, its chief town. The admini- 


of 


| ftrators write to the convention, that the details of the | 
e, were juſt made known in that city. *:Cties 


5 


: the citizens floek together, and propoſe very violen 


only to bring forward a perfe& democratic conſtitution 


in our hands, and our courage will do the reſt.” The 


- the rough draft of it to the convention. The caſe of the 
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of indignuion,” ſay they, e from every patt; 


remedies, Funn vengeance againſt the uſurping pan 
of the convention.“ Ort the other hand, the member; 
of the Jacobin alba The with of all good repub. 
licans is fulfilled; on the arreſt of the accomplices f 
Dumourier. You have ſaved your country—you have 


to ſecure to yourſelves i its entire gratitude,” They con. 
clude » © Give us bread, arms, and put that conſtitution 


enterpriſing men of the convention, who bad effected 


| this new revolution, well knew that nothing but ſuccels 


could juſtify them for ſo violent a proceeding, or ſecure 
them from the moſt dreadful conſequences. They ex. 


erted a vigour which ſurpriſed their enemies as much 


as it pleaſed and encouraged their friends; and as op- 
nion invariably, follows power and fuceeſs, felicitations 
and congratulations poured in from all parts, on account 
of the courage and efficacy of their proceedings. They 
were fortunate enough to ſucceed: in their firſt effort 
againſt the. infurgents in the Lozere, Cranky the 
chief ; of the rebels, and twelve of his ſtaff and compa 
nions, were ſurrounded, taken, and ſpeedily executed, 
This prompt proceeding put an end io the commotion 
in the whole department, and intimidated others from 
taking up arms, which they bad been on the point of 
doing. The next circumſtance that gave them greater 
credit ſlill, was the ſpeedy bringing forward the conſti 
tution; for, on the 17th of June, Her av LT preſented 


arreſted deputies now grew deſperate in thejr own eyes 


Ini 
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e viddors, however, were not in a hurry to pronounce 
on their fate. They - were deſirous of waiting to diſ- 
ſe of them till the conſtitution ſhould be fully accept 


ed, and till the effeft of a federal aſſociation, which had 
juſt takerrarms in the departments of Eure and Calvados, 
ſhould be fully known or'deſtroyed.,. This armed aſ- 


ſemblage was headed by Buzor, one of the fugitive; ; 
| deputies; who had eſcaped arreſt, with ſeveral others, 
on the firſt of June. A diſaffected general bad been 


prevailed on to command the chief. detachment of this 


army, which was deſtined to march againſt Paris, When 
the private ſoldiers (which are in fact the army itſelf) un- 


derſtood the motive of this expedition, they diſapproved 


of it, and at Caen, on their way to the capital, the major 


part quitted their ranks and returned home. This is 
all which need be ſaid of the reputed formidable army, 
which at one time was to coin federal money, make trea- 
ties with England, and chaſtiſe every Os member 
of the convention. | 


The riew organized government was not equally for- 5 


tunate with reſpett to the Vendee rebellion; it flamed 


with encreaſed fury, The ſame diſaſter was now lighted. 
up at Lyons, Above two hundred diſtinguiſhed patri- 


o had been put io death by ariſtocratic tribunals ; 


| every ſtreet was ſtained with blood, and thirty thouſand 

men were in arms, with a view to march to Paris, or to 

ſet up another convention. The contiguity of Lyons 

to Marſeilles and Toulon created alarms for the fate of 

thoſe cities, which were known to contain vaſt number 

ol diſaffetted perſons. DuBors Crancs, and A- 

| »iTTE, two commiſſioners from the convention, ſecing 

no time was to be loſt 3 in quelling ſo ſerious an inſur- 
„ 97 : | rection, | 
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reftion, FOOT Ur? Kellerman to march with y n 
ſand troops, and a conſiderable train of artillery, to re- 


| duce Lyons io obedience. Preſſy, who commanded 


in the place, was a man of both {kill and courage; but 
as he had as well to repel the beſiegers, as to watch the 
motions of the ſans culolles of the place, who continued 
to meet in eluhs in ſpice of him, he was worn out in the 


end, and obliged to give way to the heſiegers. The 


ſiege commenced on the 19th of September, and conti. 
med till the geh of Otober, The horrors which fuc. 
ceeded the farrender of this famous and once brilliant 
city, are too laterating to the human heart to dwell on. 
Above two thouſand perſons were put to death by the | 


 guillotinr, ard powder and ball, independent of the 
members which had been flarff in the courſe of the ſiege, 


waking the total don to the country at leuft ſiſteen 


thouſand, 


* Thoſe who are defirous of ſeeing the Werren of a ci- 
vil war in full conſummation, may look with effed to 
a pifture' of Lyons and' its inhabitants during the ſiege, 
and after its ſurrender. For riches and comme rec, this 
city was ſecond only to Paris, The wealthy were the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed as the partizans of the rebellion, 


They were not only tried and exceuted! as ſoon as the 


civil and military tribimals were afſembled, but their 
immenſe property was confiſcated” to the ſtate. The 


_ confifeations in the city only, amounted to the enor- 


mous ſum of one hundred and fifty millions of pounds 


| ſterling. The name of the city was changed from Ly. 
ons, to lhat of Ville Afranchit, by a decree of the con. 


verition, which ordered the houſes of the rebels to be 


levelled to the ground, A great part of the houſes, and 
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other buildings and ediſces of the rich merchants were 
raſed to the earth; and the city no longer retained its 
ancient form, The citizens which partook.of the re- 
bellion as municipal officers, or abettors in'the councils | 
or committees, were tried by the civil or revolutionary 
tribunals, and executed in the ordinary manner by the 
guillotine, . All thoſe 'who bore arms were carried be. 
fore the military tribunal, and when condemned, were 


S ſhot. The number was ſo great, that they were bound 


together in fifties or ſixties at a time, and blown to 
pieces by means of cannon loaded with grape ſhot. Let 
the ſanguinary deſpot, or ſervile, ambitious, or corrupt 
miniſter, but have been preſent at ten or twelve dif. 
charges of this kind, and have endeavoured to count 
the ſeveral limbs flying in the air, and to col ect and lay 
them beſide the mangled, mutilated bodies of his fellow 
creatures, and he would have a ſurſeit of carnage and 
woe. Let him but have heard the cries of afflicted wi. 
dows, and deſolate children; have witneſſed the heart 
rending anguiſh of one half a populous city, forthe loſs 


and miſeries of the other, and his ferocious heart would 


be glutted with the feaſt of human havoc. | 
The reduQtion of Lyons was a cauſe of freſh e 
tion in the new government, and gave hopes of regain- 
ing Toulon, as the army which had lain before it could 
now be ſpared to join in that enterprize. | 
On the 46th of June, a report was made by the united 
committee, on the crimes of Briſſot and his party, and' 
on the agd they were impeached. Briſſot had endea- 
voured to eſcape from France by means of a falſe paſ. 
port, but was taken at Moulins, in the Bourbonnois, and 


thence conveyed to the abbaye priſon in Paris, 
„„ An 
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An widens happened on the 13th of july, alle 
not be unwortby of mention: a young woman, CIA. 
Lor TE Con Dax by name, of a noble family, and of ir. 

reproachable character, in the moſt deliberate manner 
formed the reſolution to aſſaſſinate Marat, the peoples 
favourite. She made a voyage from Caen, in Nor. 
mandy, to Paris, where ſhe had never been before, and 
where ſhe had ſcarce an acquaintance, expreſsly to exe. | 
cute this her deadly purpoſe. It was with ſome diff. 
culty ſhe gained acceſs to this deputy, as he had beer 
confined ſeveral days to his houſe with a growing, and, 
as was ſuppoſed, a mortal indiſpoſition. He was in the 
warm bath when her artful importunities gained her the 
firſt fight of him, under the requeſt of a female in dif. 
| 4reſs. She introduced the ſubjett of politics, and the 
affair of the deputies, and eſpecially the caſe of BARE. 
nov; when he interrupted her haſtily, by ſaying, © that 
traitor ſhall ſoon end his career by the ignominious 
guillotine,” Then it was ſhe drew the concealed knife 
from her boſom, and with an amazonian thruſt, pierced 
his heart. He had ſcarce time to call for help ere he 
expired, This aſtoniſhing woman eſſayed no means to 
eſcape, but conſeſſed the att, and aſſigned as a motive, 
| that ſhe conceived ſhe was ſerving her diſtradted coun- 
try, by deſtroying the author of its calamities ; for ſuch, 
it is plain, ſhe had been taught to believe Marat. She 
Vas tried on the fourth day after the murder, condemned 
and executed the ſame evening. This event infuriated 
numbers of the patriots, and oecially of the Jacobins 
and Cordehiers, who, forgetting the exceſſes, remembered 
only the patriotiſm of Marat. The honours of the 
pantheon were decreed him, and he was buried with a 
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| romp and proceſſion, at which all the deputies at- 
tended. 


The popular prejudice againſt the accuſed Jes 


roſe higher than ever, when it was found that the fugi- 
tive part of them which had eſcaped j into the department 


of Calvados, had been inſtrumental in working up the 


mind of this enthuſiaſtic young lady to the deſperate 
a(t of aſſaſſinating the object of their n 25 of the 
people's hope. „ | 
The new conſtitution was diſcuſſed: if the conven- 
tion day by day, till, by alterations in certain articles, 
it was deemed fit to be preſented to the French nation 


for acceptance. Upon its appearing that a majority of 


the communes approved of this conſtitution, which was 
more democratic than any that had been propoſed, 
a day was fixed for the deputies of departments to meet 


in federation at- Paris, to give a formal aſſent to it in the 


name of the nation, As this conſtitution, though ac- 


| cepted, was not enforced, but its operation agreed to be 


| ſuſpended during the war, and moreover, as it has been 


ſuperſeded by one which has been in operation ſince ; 


it is unneceſſary to recite it in this Sketch, Multitudes 
| of addrefſes from various parts of France, approving it, 
vere ſent up to the convention. Paris was the firſt to 
| congratulate the legiſlature, and all France, on this OC- 
| caſion : it did this in the following wordy; 

| * Legiſlators, amidſt the ruins of a monarchical con- 
 ſiitution, the protraQted exiſtence of which ſtill cheriſhed 


de remeinbrance of kings, and ſeemed to wiſh for their 


return, Paris, in concert with all France, demanded a 
8 #<publican goyernment. The convention was a Jong 
; . | ; * | 7 : | z = time 
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time deaſ to our cries, You have at laſt taken upd 
yourſelves the arduous taſk, which will conſolidate the 
bappineſs of the nation. Its progreſs advances amid 
dle ſilence of paſſions, and ſoon ſhall we and our bro 
thers enjoy the fruits of it. In this expeRtation a calq | 
peryades Paris—that city is ſenſible of its obligations o 
your. generous labours; it applauds them; and in i 
name we offer you the homage of gratitude which ani. 
mates it, and in which our kindred in republicaniſm, of 
all the departments, will doubtleſs participate.” 
Notwithſtanding a multitude of addre ſſes of this fa. 
tering import to the convention; the objets of its del. 
berations became more perplexing every hour. Many 


of the deputies on commiſſion i in the departments ven 5 


attached to the accuſed members, They deſcribed the 

proceedings againſt them as unconſtitutional and cruel, 

and by holding this diſcourſe to the diſtricts through 

which they paſſed, the inhabitants became ill diſpoſed 
to the convention. The irreſiſtible progreſs of the re | 
bels in the Vendée alarmed all the well wiſhers of the 

republic, which never beſore appeared to have been in 
equal danger. 

In reflefling on the Gituation of the kc at tha 
time, it is caly to diſcover that there was a ſyſtem of 
federaliſm in exiſtence. In the ſouthern provinces 
whence, with a teleſcope, a dozen little ſtates or repub- 
lies might be ſeen, the ſeed of a diviſion of the French 
republic appeared ready to germinate. In Lyons i 
had ſhewn itſelf; in Marſeilles, Thoulouſe, and Ait, 
jt Mill exhibited figns of ſuch a ſyſtem. The peopk, 
howeyer, were conſiderably enlightened, and diſpoſed 
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bo ien to whatever was beſt for theit country. T 


ſway over them. 
The convention was' affected wick more concern o 


o its federẽs in the revolution of the 1oth of Auguſt. 

Barbaroux's talents had obtained much influence in the 
city which he repreſented ; ſeveral of the adminiſtrators 
vere greatly attached to his perſon and intereſt. By 
their means a majority in all the ſections drew up a - 


| It began by ſaying, ® You behold the dangers with 


umely be ſlaughtered in the midſt of our famifies. We 
muſt fave the republic, or periſh with it. We muſt 
| cheriſh anarchy, or annihilate it. We muft reſume our 
rank among nations, or claſs ourſelves with the flaves 
of Alia, or the ſavage tribes, When the national re- 


plete, then the departments whoſe delegates are dif- 
gracefully confined, jaſtly conſidered as unrepreſented ; 
when the majeſty of the people is inſulted by outrages 
committed on the perſons of its repreſentatives; When 
| the monarchical faction inſolently governs that corrupt- 


yield io ſhame and bondage, or muſt march to Paris. 
If you ſpend in deliberation thoſe precious hours 
which cs Ps in applying the laſt reme 
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misfortune was, that a Tow bo a bee 11 two 05 ; 


account of Marſeilles than of any other part of the re- 
public. It had gained a high reputation for the conduet 


| nifefto, as it might be called, to all France, for its lan- 
guage partook more of that nature than of an addreſs. 


which the public weal is farrounded ; they are fuch, 
| that we muſt fly to periſh in the field of glory, or muſt 


| preſentation is diffolved, by being rendered ineom- 


| ed city that defiles us, no medium remains; we muſi 
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your country, your freedom, French honour, you, and 
your children are no more; public and private pro. 
periy are annihilated, and you will at once loſe four 
years of pains, cares, labours, watchings, nay, of com. 
| bats, and torrents of blood, ſhed in the moſt ita 
of cauſes, _ 

„ will loſe them Fl O's 5 4 51 a dal, con 
temptible faftion will then deſtroy the ns of twen- 
ty-five millions of men. 

In this moment of criſis ang 3 a voice 
makes itſelf heard i in the centre and the extremitics of 
the republic: it proclaims that the nation has riſen to 
conquer, or be buried in its ruins.” It proceeded in 
this free and haughty tone. to great length, and then 
concluded thus: Republicans, the. ſignal is given— 
the moments are precious, and the meaſures decifive, 
Let us march—with us let the law enter Paris—and if 
you know not the way, follow the track of the blood of | 
your brothers ; it will lead you to its walls, from which 
have iſſued evils deſtructive of humanity, ſanguinary 
plots, and a deyouring ſpirit of rapine, the ſource of all 
our misfortunes, There you will reſtore liberty to all 
good citizens, and.dignity. to the national repreſentation. 

Villains ſhall diſappear, and the republic be ſaved.” 
To prevent as ſpeedily, and as far as poſſible, the il 
effefs of ſuch ſentiments, two well qualified deputies 
were diſpatched to the eity of Marſeilles, to explain 
the nature of the proceedings of the convention, which 
had been ſo groſsly miſpreſented. They effected their 
miſſion bappily. They ſtopped the infurreion, and 
ou march * the already collected troops gave new aft. 

/ | {ity 


Salts. 
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vity to the popular aſſembly, and ſent five of the princi- 


pal movers of the manifeſto to the hung where my 
were condemned and execute. 

A very popular member of the Seen Hoke: 
ing the evils of a continued civil war, and the advan- 
| rages of a ſpeedy termination of it, propoſed to ſet the 
| alarm bells ringing” all over the French republic, by 
way of raiſing the people in a maſs. This was objefted 
to, on the ground that, to put all the French people in 
motion at once, could not fail to be dangerous; that 
| ſuch incalculable force might deſtroy: itſelf, and, above 
all, that the ſudden unequal diſtribution of the people 
might occaſion a famine. Diſtraftion was all over 
| France; jarring was ſeen in the councils ; the conven- 
| tion was, nevertheleſs, undiſmayed, and often ſublimely 
| grand, The ſuſpicions on the generals, with their mu- 
tual accuſations and recriminations, were misfortunes 
of no inconſiderable ſize, Cosrixs and FZAAIZRE 
| accuſed each other; the former was removed from his 


| command, tried by the revolutionary tribunal, and up- 


on the evidence of the deputy MonTaur, and his. col. | 


leagues, with the collateral teſtimony of a prince Charles 
of Heſſe, he was condemned and GOO on WE 
17th of IE in this year (1793). 


ff 


, CORSICA REVOLTS, | 


cores was at this period found to ha fallen into 
q eounter-revolution. A proclamation was read in the 
convention, as having been publiſhed by PAO, by 


which the Corſicans were deceived as to the ſtate of 


France. It repreſented the commiſſaries of the con- 
W as On a civil war wherever they went. 
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That the dake of Orleans was about be ke det on fe 
throne of France, &c. &c. Phe decrees of the con. 
vention were renounced by the magiſtrates of the iſſand, 
and the clergy reinſtated according to the ancient order 
of things. The towns of Calvi, Baſtia, and St. Floren, 
remained for ſome time attached to-the republic; but 

the ſuperior power of the Britiſh fleet in the e 
raneam compleated the fevering of the who ifland, 
on its ports from the republic. 

France was ſo fituated as to be very little affected by 
the eircumſtaner of one enemy more or lefs. If the king 
of Naples could be called one, he inſcribed his name 
to the liſt in the month of September, in this year. The 
erown on his head entitles him to a conlideration, 
which, from diſpofition, he is very little anxious of ex- 
ating. His Sicilian majeſty has lefs ambition, and 
more good ſenſe in his compoſition, than alt the poten. 
fates in Europe. It has been the obſervation of thoſe 
who have had opportunities of being acquainted with 
Ferdinand the fourth, that he is an exception from the 
defcription of a king. Hence we may account for the 
indifference” he has ſhewn to the cauſe into which he 
has been forced by a naval PETR e we 
reſiſt, n nor reſpect. 
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GRAND FETE ON THE TENTH OF AUGUST, 1793 


There are no people on the earth, upon whom fetes, 

* fpeffacles, and procefſions take ſo much effect as the 
French. It was a great objet with the convention to 
make itſelf popular, and particularly to ffatter the ima- 
. ginations, and ſecure the eſteem of the lower claffes. 
* che * eng 2 France reſided at dis time, 
exclulive 
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tiers. The convention deerect a fete in commemora - 
tion of the 10th of Auguſt, and that day was fixed on 
for the ceremony of the envoys or deputies from the 


| departments, to give their approbation to the new con- 
W {itution. The altar of liberty was again dreſſed, as is 


had been before to celebrate great events, and from the 
ſummit of it, HERAULT DE SECHELLEsS, as bring pre» 


' dent of the convention, addreſſed a diſcourſe to an 
immenſe croud of ſpectators, fignifying, that the depart- 


mental deputies had ſanctioned the conſtitution, by their 
| acceptance of it in the name of all France, Nothing 
which could favourably operate on the minds of the peo- 
ple to attach them tothe revolution was omitted on this 
| occabogy, The principle of equality was praftically il- 
luſtrated in yarious ways: firſt the whole proceſſion 
| paſſing under a niveau, or level, to enter the field of 
| Mars: then by an indiſcriminate blending or conſound- 
ing of all claſſes of men; 4 legiſlator by the ſide of a 
| poor artizan; a magiſtrate. arm in arm with a labourer; 
caravans or waggons full of farmers and peafants, male 
and female, with wreaths of corn and chaplets of flow- 
ers, and drawn by oxen, mules, or horſes. . Every im- 
plement of huſbandry made its appearance in the trains - 
and the perſons who carried them, honoured as the 
molt uſeful of ſociety. But the moſt ſtriking and poli- 


tical part of all this, were yaſt ereQtions, undertaken in 


great haſte, and executed in a ſurpriſing and coſtly man- 
ner, in wood, ſtone, and plaiſter. The proceſſion hav- 
ing begun, as uſual, at the place where the baſtille ſtood, 


it paſſed under triumphal arches of wood with ſuitable 


nen ornaments, men near 
| $60 ts 
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Wer” of that which lay with the armies on the fron - 
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the Italian thaywe; on the Doubt Tt then pro. 
ceeded to the place de Louis Quinze; where, in front of 
a coloſſal ſtatue of liberty, above forty feet high, a ſtage 
was erected, and all the emblems of royalty remaining 
in the garde des Meubles, and eſpecially the chair of ſtate 
crown, and cuſhion, placed upon it, and the whole ſet 
fire to, and conſumed to aſhes, n the acclamation 
of Vive la republique. 
The next ſtation was in front of the invalids, wha 
another coloſſal figure, wonderfully well executed in 
plaiſter of Paris and other materials, ſtill loſtier than the 
| ſtatue of liberty, exhibited the figure of a Hercules (a 
_ emblematic of the French people) ſtriking to the ground 
the hideous monſter federaliſm. The upper part of this 
laſt figure, repreſented that of a man, the lower a ſer. 
pent; and as the club appears ready to give a ſecond 
blow to it, a maſk is ſeen to have fallen off the face, 
leaving a very ſtrong likeneſs of Buzor, the famous 
outlawed deputy, who had fled into the department of 
Calvados to raiſe an army againſt the convention. In 
every ſtation, ſuitable orations were made to the people, 
to excite their zeal, and inflame their courage in the 
completion of the work of liberty. Martial and every 
other kind of muſic, lent its aid to the general purpoſe. 
Each party or individual carried a frugal repaſt to the 
champ de Mars, and ate it in the open air. The feſtival 
occupied the whole day, and beſt part of the night, 
when fire works were played off, exhibiting the ſiege of 
Liſle. Some repreſentations of heroic actions were 
given by the comedians in a temporary theatre, and 
_ this concluded the whole. It is inconceivable hov 
muck theſe i Ins en have done in the French 
ET . 1 9 reyolution. 
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„ They leave a permanent picture on the 
memory, and are ſubjeQs of endleſs converſation with 
W this gay people. 

As the war with England om the articles of the 
krſt neceſſity became more ſcarce than ever. Aﬀewr h 
and avaricious merchants were obſerved to amaſs ſuch 
quantities of thoſe which did remain, as enabled them to 

fix what price they pleaſed upon them. The committee 

recommended the convention to paſs a ſevere law upon 
monopolizers of the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as corn, 
flour, or bread ; wine, fruits, coals, oil, iron, cloth, and | 

| many other articles ; when the puniſhment of death was 
1 on all thoſe who neglefled to mike declara- 
tions of their ſtocks in hand, or gave falſe returns of 
them. Theſe may be called ſevere decrees, but the 
| lafety' of the people, it was thought, exated them. 
There were not many who ſuffered under this law ; but 
| thoſe who did, were attended to the place of execution | 
with ſuch dire execrations as rendered the Puniſhment 
' doubly ignominious. ' 

Theſe ſevere meaſures did not effeQually diſconcert 
the tricks of monopolizers and jobbers, much leſs could 
they ſatisfy the wants of the people where a real ſcarcity 
prevailed. The danger of famine had never been ſo 
great as at this period; immenſe magazines of grain 
had been ſet on fire by the retreating armies on the 
Rhine and the Moſelle. At Worms, Spires, and Op- 
penheim, vaſt ſtore-houſes full of flour had been con- 
ſumed by the orders of general Cuſtine ; the ſame hap- 
pened under ſeveral other commanders, upon quitting, 
their ſtations without waggons. The people all over 
the republic cried for bread ; and theſe cries were ſo 
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loud at Paris, that the convention. to appeaſe them, wa, 
driven to an expedient which almoſt entirely extiy, 
guiſhed the commerce of the whole country. This wa 
a law, fixing a maximum on the price of the neceſlaric; 
ol life. It was a weaſure incompatible with the very ſpi, 
rit of trade, which, if left to itſelf, is diſpoſed to run in 
a level and even courſe, It ſerved to enrich a fey 
knayes, at the expence of the unprepared or ſurpriſed 
negociant, or fabrjeant, but by no means allayed the 
wants of the poor. In a very ſhort time all perſons 
concerned in trade were inſtrutted how to evade the 
adt, and the articles thus taxed in price wholly diſap. 
; peared, as if the country had ceaſed to produce them, 
The legiſlature was convinced of the neceſſity of re. 
pealing this impolitic decree, and upon this repeal trade 
revived, which for fome time had appeared almoſt extind, 
If we attentively trace the revolution from its very 
 corhmencement, we ſhall find that all its ſeyerc mea. 
ſures have been diftated by a ſenſe of danger, It i 
no going to give a new inſtange of rage or paſſion 
made up of deſpe ration or reſentment. Not only fo- 
reigners were to be impriſoned ; but a member, in the 
name of the committee of public ſafety, reported to the 
convention, that as * the royaliſts wiſh for blood, they 
ſhall have the blood of Brifſot and his colleagues, and 
of Maxis Antoinette and her accomplices.” li 
was the apinion of many members in the government, 
that the queen had till the means, even in her priſon, iq 
conſpire againſt the liberty of the country. It was the Wi 
opinion of others, that ſhe was {till an object for one 
part of the coalition to contend for. The bringing ber Wil 
o trial, however, at this time, vas o be conſidered a 
enſure 
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| theafure of national juſtice—national revenge: appre- 
kenfion of her extraordinary talents for political in- 
trigue certainly entered into the conſideration. The 


convention, with all its fortitude, confidered icfelf at 


| times in great danger. A few more advantages in the 
| ſcale of its enemies, might have : OVerpowered the pub. 
lic opinion, and left the legillature at the mercy of its 


adverſaries, What further acts of deſperation and re- 


enge might have fignalized the convention, before its 


enemies could have accomplifhed their wifhes, are not 


to be gueffed at. A general fearch after ſuſpicious 


perſons ; a general purfuit after incendiaries, traitors, 
and foreign agents, ſpread diſtruſt in the minds of thoſe 


| who before had been exemplary for their candour and 
their confidence. The prifons filled hourly the efta- 
bliſhed ones could held no more, and every ſettion, and 


every commune was obliged to fit up ſome ſtrong 
building for the purpoſe of containing the arreſted per- 


fons on whom the decrees operated. 


For the occaſion of many of the violent decrees 


which the legiſatare of France paſſed at this time, re- 


ger of the country. The army was in a great meafure 

| diſorganized, in ſome places ſeverely repulſed the ge- 
nerals ſufpected and imprifoned—Lyons not yet fab. 
died—Marfeilles and Thoulouſe in a ſtate” 
fon—Toulon no better; its naval officers” 


| ſhould ſer up the ſtandard of independence—the colo- 
mes either in open revolt, or in the hands of the enemy 
Land, to conelude the catalogue of diftaſters, the Ven- 
| W a prey to 


the 


| ference muſt be made to the internal and external dan. 


f infurree- 1 
' affefled? 
w the eonvention=—Bourdeatx hefitating whether it 
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the moſt deſtruftive and ſpreading. civil war, 10 thi 
tuation it was, that all the ſuſpefed enemies of France 
were to be arreſted, and the better to enſure the ſuc, 
"ceſs of this meaſure, a revolutionary army was immedi. 
ately decreed to be formed, of horle, infantry, and ar. 
tillery, 
The queen was carried before the tribunal on the 
1th of October, accuſed of baving dilapidated and la 
viſhed the finances of the nation, in concert with the 
execrable Calonne of tranſmitting money to the em- 
peror, while he was carrying on a war againſt France 
— of having conſpired againſt the liberty of the French 
mation—with having endeavoured to ſtarve the French 
people in the year 1789 - uith having excited the mur. 
ders of the gth and 6th of October with having, in 
concert-with Bailly, and La Fayette, cauſed the patriots 
to be butchered in the champ de Mars—vwith having 
prevailed upon the Swiſs to fire on the people « on the 
10th of Auguſt. 
When the evidences in ſupport 4 theſe charges had 
| been examined, all of which ſhe denied, the jury found 
her guilty, and the public accuſer paſſed ſentence upon 
her, as © having been acceſſary to, and having co-ope- 
rated in different manceuvres againſt the liberty of 
France —of having entertained a correſpondence with 
the enemies of the republic—of having participated 1 in 
a plot, tending to kindle civil war in the interior of the 
republic, by arming citizens againſt each ather.” 
The next morning, about eleven o'clock, ſhe wa 
carried in a cart, like any other condemned perſon, and 
executed by the guillotine. The armed force of Pars 
was ordered out about nine © 1 to parade the 525 
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by way of ſeeurity but no diſturbance of any Kind . 


happened. 


The laſt day in tis ſame month, the eng ue de- | 


puties were tried. 


,, 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION or S AND. THE 4 


OTHER ACCUSED DEPUTIES, 


| The at of impeachment was long and Ae 11 
made a retroſpe& to their political conduct for a long 
time back, even to the year 1791, accuſing them of in- 
trigues of various natures (a venial fault only in other 


countries). Briſſot was in particular charged with hav- 


ing given counſel to the king pernicious to liberty, 


The act obſerved, that © Br1$80T, in his ſpeech upon 
the forfeiture of royalty, July 26th, 1792, inveighed 


ſtrongly againſt the republic, and conjured the ſword 
of the law upon the heads of thoſe who ſhould attempt 
to eſtabliſh a republican government-upon the ruins of 
the conſtitution ; yet in the month of March, 1792, when 


France owned conſtitutional authority, Bx1ss0T and 


Con box kept a Journal entitled The Republican. 
In the legiſlative aſſembly Briſſot coaleſced with 
Condorcet, and the principal deputies of La Gironde, 
who made uſe of their influence to cauſe war to be de- 
clared at a time when our armies, our ſtrong holds, 


were quite ene and to deliver . 70 to 


traitors“ | F 

It would be lions and unter to recite all 

the charges againſt theſe deputies. It may, however, 

be mentioned, that, of the number firſt impeached, 

ſome had eſcaped arreſt ; others had been after- 
vards implicated in the ſame imputed erimes. 
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The tribunal, on the Aebumtion of thei Jury, Ntating 
that Briſſot, Vergniaud, Genſonné, Duprat, Valaze 
Lehardi, Ducos, Boyer Fonfrede, Boileau, Gardien, 
Duchaſtel, Sillery, Fauchet, Duperret, Laſource, Car 
ra, Beauvais, Mainvelle, Antiboul, Viget, and Lacaze, 
are the authors or accomplices in a conſpiracy which 
has exiſted againſt the union and indivifibility of the re. 
public, againſt the liberty and fafety of the French 
people—condemns the above mentioned perſons 0 
death; declares their effects confiſcated for the uſe of 


the republic; and orders that the ſentence be executed 


in the Place de la Revolution, and that it be printed * 
and diſtributed throughout the republic. 
VaLazs, one of the condemned, ſtabbed himſelf 
alter he had heard his ſentence. The tribunal ordered 
the corpſe of the ſuicide to be conveyed to the Place ii 


la Revolution, to be buried with the other condemned 


deputies. _ 
That theſe men were RE Oe ons can be 10 
doubt; they proved it even on the ſcaffold; all the 


_ way to which, they ſang the Mar/ſellois hymn, and hve 


of them exclaimed, Vive la republique, when the axe 
was deſcending on their very necks. But they were 
republicans too much ſpoiled by diplomacy to love 
equality. A republic with inequalities which they 
wight fill up, would have been more congenial to their 


diſpoſitions. Their lives were . ; their 


deaths vill not be lefs fo. 
Nations priding themſelves on their onion and the 
value of their laws, may condemn this proceeding again 


the French national repreſentatives, as ſanguinary, as 


murderous: but who ſhall be blamed? Theſe very 
5 „ e 
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deputies Fenn conſented to the eſtabliſhment of 


| the revolutionary tribunal, which, ſrom its very nature | 
and inſtitution, ſignified a juriſdiftion founded upon 


»OPULAR OPINION, not PRECEDENT, That conduct 


which before had been declared conſtitutional, and, of : 


courſe, lawful, was now, by the authority of the legiſ- 
| lature, and conſent of the people, declared to be un- 
lawful, becauſe dangerous to liberty and the common 
weal, If France has ated with ſeverity to her own 
citizens, what right have other nations to complain, or 
condemn her? We allow the parent to correct his own 
| offspring, for acts which we might be induced to paſs 
over; yet we conſider his judgment, and the intereſt 
he has in the tranquillity and happineſs of his fa. 
mily, ſufficient to ſecure him againſt the cenſures of a 


| ſtranger. Every independent ſtate has the right to be 


ſevere or clement, as beſt comports with its poſition or 
| condition ; and that man 1s as bold, who dares to exer- 
cile an authority not warranted by his nation, as ano- 


| ther, a ſtranger is impertinent to find fault with the pro- 


ceeding. The greateſt diſcountenance that has been 
thrown on the proceeding againſt thoſe men, is the re- 
admiſſion of their outlawed colleagues, not only into ſo- 
ciety, but into the legiſlature ; but action and re- action in 
public opinion, is an evil. as much to be expected 


as deplored, in the revolutions of governments as 


| they are at preſent conſtructed and ſupported. The 
philoſopher, who ſhall be ſagacious enough to diſcover 
| the means of better regulating the elaſticity of ſo great 
| 4 ſpring as is to ſupport the. prejudices and paſſions 
| ofa whole nation in a political commotion, will, in- 
veed, deſerve to be bonoured among men, The charge 

. ah. _ againſt 


© aguinit Briſſot, which leaves the refleQing mind in de 


beſt underſtand the juſtice of that ner: of the af of 


operations of the French and her belligerous enemies; 
on the iſſue of which, the ſucceſs or failure of thi 


war would have terminated as ſoon as the French had 


ever, were ul founded—it blazed more furiouſly than 
_ever.—If the ſtarving wretch ſteals a morſel of bread 


bition, mult be inſinitely more guilty. What a lament 
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greateſt perplexity, is that of provoking the war vit 
England. This riddle will probably not be long unes, 
plained. Certain politicians on this ſide the channe 


accuſation, 

Ihe origin of the war is et leſs an objekt of in. 
tereſt to the hiſtorian, than to the politician; we ſhal 
therefore reaſſume and continue the ſeries of the military 


ſtruggling revolution appears to have ſo much depended, 


SIEGE OF YALENCIENNES, CONDE, GC, 


The friends of humanity anxiouſly hoped that the 


retired within their own territories ; their hopes, how. 


to ſatisfy the calls of nature, he loſes his rank in ſoci. 
ety; the blood hounds of the law ſhew him no pity; 
and after ſuffering all the pain and ignominy of a long 
and rigorous confinement, he commonly pays the for- 
feit of his imprudence upon a ſcaffold; and yet the 
prince, who ſeizes the property of another yation, in. 
ſtead of meeting with the fate which his uſurpation de- 
ſerves, is crowned with laurels, and held Up as a model 
of imitation. _ 

Surely, if it be criminal in a poor man to deprive the 
rich of ſome of their ſuperfluous wealth, princes, who 
wantonly lay waſte whole provinces to gratify their am- 


able 
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| able difference does the philoſopher perceive between 
lav and juſtice ! and in what view will poſterity conſi- 
der the actions of thoſe plunderers who have been fo 
much extolled by intereſted men? Ohl nature, how 


| often are thy laws perverted! How frequently is the . 


poor man loaded with infamy and diſgrace for endea- 
vouring to re-eſtabliſh thy juſt and equitable laws; 
| whilſt the monarch who dyes his hands in the blood of 
innocence, is extolled to the ſkies ! 

The league of kings moſt ſolemnly. promiſed not to 
| intermeddle with the internal government of France, 
and declared their only objett was to repreſs the invad. 
ers; yet no ſooner had the treachery of Dumourier 
| miſcarried, than they met in full congreſs, and reſolved 
upon another cruſade. Regardleſs of the effects of the 
duke of Brunſwick's manifeſto, they threatened to lay 
waſte the country, and immolate every one who dared 
io oppoſe their conqueſts, The republicans, however, 
| had ſworn to live free, and they were far from being 
| diſmayed at the approach of their enemies, whoſe firſt 
attempt was to lay ſiege to Conde, 5 

When the republicans had recovered from the ſhock 
occaſioned by the treachery of Dumourier, they at 
tempted to throw ſuccours into Conde, It was of much 
importance to ſtop the progreſs of their enemies, and 


compel them to waſte their ſtrength in ſieges, till the _ 


French could collect a ſufficient body of cavalry, in 
which they were very deficient, and remove that ſuſpi. 
cion which the army entertained of their generals, 
On the 8th of May, Dampierre made an attack upon 
the advanced poſts of the allies, and compelled them to 
ble way in ſeyeral 2 ay On this occaſion he diſ- 
pres 
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played the greateſt generalſhip, and expoſed himſelf 10 
imminent danger ; but whilſt he was riding up to viey 
a battery, he received a ſhot from a cannon ball, which 
carried off his thigh, and terminated his exiſtence, 
When ſurrounded by his ſoldiers, who expreſſed ſorroy 
for his misfortunes, he ſmiled, and exclaimed, This 
is nothing—Long live the republic.” He died regre. 
ted by the whole army ; bis grave was bedewed with 
the tears of the ſoldiers, and his name enrolled 
the liſt of thoſe heroes who fell i in defence of their 
count). 
2 As ſoon as it was known that Dampierre was mor 
tally wounded, the French retired to their former pol. 
tion in good order. This conflict, like many other 
which followed, was ie of no n 10 
Aut pon. 
The heroiſm of one of the national guards deſerve 
3 tat notice: early in the engagement he loſt one 
ol his limbs, yet he refuſed to quit his poſt ; and when 
told by the ſurgeon, on dreſſing his wound, that he 
would be maintained by the nation, he ſeemed inſenſ. 
ble of his ſufferings, and replied, with a firm tone of 
voice, © I have ſtill another arm to ſerve my country, 
and am perfealy contented, provided France obtains 
her liberty,” Such magnanimity juſtly merits the ap 
plauſe of mankind ;—and were thoſe ſanguinary mon- 
ſters who have involved ſo many nations in this mur- 
derous war, condemned to ſurvey the dreadful field of 
battle, to hear the dying groans of the wounded, and to 
ſee the convulſions and agonies of deſpair, perhaps they 
would relent, and conſent to give peace to Europe 
But there are ſome men who equally deſpiſe the ae 
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of nature, ind the leſſons of experience, although they 
aim at the reputation of clemency ; they ſecretly indulge 
the ſweets of revenge, and would ſpill rivers of Og 
to gratify the inordinate paſſion. 

After the death of Dampierre, the French aged for 
| ſome time upon the defenſive, till the allies attacked 
their entrenched camp at Famars:— this attack was ter- 
rible ; more than once the bayonets of the affailants 
and the affailed met point to point; the alltes at laſt 
prevailed, and obliged the French to retreat. The lofs 
of the camp of Famars was the commencement OF the 
fiege of Valenciennes. | 5 
|  Cuſtine, who had ſucceeded Dampierre as commander 
in chief of the army of the north, made an irruption into 
Flanders, and took pofſeffion of Furnes, where the 
Engliſh and Dutch had their principal magazines; whilſt 
another diviſion of the French penetrated into the Lux- 


| embourg, and after making themſelves maſters of Orlon, | 
ſeized the cattle and corn, which had been colletted in 


great quantities, and retired to their former poſitions. 
The attack at Furnes, was productive of the greateſt 
advantage; it deprived the allies of many things neceſ- 
ſary for the campaign, and created an alarm throughout 
all maritime Flanders. The inhabitants of Oſtend ex- 
| pefied the French every moment at their gates; and 
| many of the ariſtocrats, embarking their furniture on 
board of ſhips, emigrated to England and Holland. 
Aithough this diverſion very much diſconcerted the 
allies, yet the want of cavalry in an open country, pre- 
vented the Frenchfrom reaping all the advantages which 
| they expected; for the allies were ſtill fullicieatly nume- 
rous 
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rous to carry on che different ſieges, is drive the 
French within their own territories, _ 
| - General Ferrand, the commandant of Valenciennes, 
vas an officer of experience, and his patriotiſm wy 
even ſuperior to his abilities. He treated with equa 
ſcorn, the promiſes and threats of the beſiegers, e 
ſended the place with the greateſt obſtinacy. Beſide, 
a numerous garriſon, aſſiſted by the inhabitants, there 
were a great many Brabanters and Dutch patriots in the 
town. Theſe honourable exiles of deſpotiſm expedted 
no mercy from their cruel perſecutors, and their ſenſe 
of perſonal danger, added to a hatred of royalty, made 


_ | them perform prodigies of valour, The dragoons of 


liberty likewiſe, who conduQted Louis to the ſcaffold, 
compoſed part of the garriſon, and by their patience 
and example, rouſed the energy of the eee. and 
confirmed the reſolution of the braye. 
I The prince of Wurtemberg continued to preſs the 
fiege of Conde, For a long time they had received no 
ſuccours; from their ramparts the garriſon could ſec 
nothing but a ferocious enemy laying waſte their plain, 
and reducing the neighbouring villages to aſhes, whillt 
an all-devouring famine made terrible havoc within, 
They however made vigorous ſorties, and annoyed the 
beſiegers, till their proviſions totally failed them: they 
then had recourſe to their horſes, dogs, and other do- 
meſtic animals, ſtill expeRting relief, and determined 
not to yield, as long as nature was capable of making 
any exertions. They were at laſt reduced to the dread- 
ful neceſſity of living upon ſix ounces of bread, and two 


ounces of ſalted horſe * a wy ; the 8 were 
filled 
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filled with fick and wounded, and an epidemical diſtem- 
per, ariſing from the want of proper nouriſhment, threa- 
tened their total deſtruion; thus ſituated, it was re- 


cbolved to accept the terms offered them by the affail- 


| ants; They were honourable, and worthy of their 
gallant defence ; the garriſon being permitted to march 
out with the honours of war, and retire into any part of 
| France, engaging not to bear arms againſt the WS 
| during the ſpace of one year. 
Famine had: greatly emaciated the troops, and redu. 
ced them to mere ſkeletons; yet it had made little im. 
preſſion upon their minds. They gloried in having 
ftopt the progreſs of their enemies ſo long, and ſung 
patriotic ſongs as they marched out of the town. Un. 
like the garriſons of Longwy and Verdun, they were 
received with the moſt affettionate regard by their 
countrymen, who were emulous to relieve their dif- 
ireſſes, and pour the Wan of. conſolation into their 
wounds. 7 | 
The main body of the allies had been od in 
the ſiege of Valenciennes, which had withſtood the 
united efforts of more than eighty thouſand men. The, 
French made many exertions to compel the beſiegers to 
retire ; yet they proyed of little avail ; for the inſurrec- 
tions in the interior prevented the arrival of the ca- 
valry, and enabled the aſſailants to throw fuch a quan- 
lity of bombs and ſhells into the town, as reduced it to 
a heap of ruins. After many conflicts, maintained with 
obſtinaey on both ſides, the garriſon propoſed to capi- 
tulate, to prevent a general aſſault, and ſave the live; 
of the inhabitants. The terms agreed upon were moſtly 
ſimilar to thoſe granted to Conde ; and upon the 28th 
You, II. "24: 1 | of 
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of July, the FE of York took poſſeſſion of the. town 
for his majeſty the emperor of Germany. 

Aſier the ſurrender of Conde and Valenciennes, the 
allies did not judge it prudent to march forward i in 2 
body, for fear of meeting with the ſame obſtacles which 
the duke of Brunſwick encountered the preceding year, 
they therefore divided their forces into ſeveral diſting 
armies: one blocked up Cambray and Bouchain, 
another Maubeuge, whilſt a e under 10 duke ol 
Vork, marched for the | eo 


SIEGE or DUNKIRK. ; 


Dunkirk was conſidered by the Britiſh Sh as a 
prize of the firſt magnitude ; and in the partition of 
France, it was deſigned as part of its ſhare. To ac. 
compliſh this obzett, the duke of York reſolved to at. 
tack it by land, whillt admiral Macbride, with a number 
of gun boats, was ic aſſail it by ſea. The Engliſh, 
however, did not entirely truſt ta their phyſical force; 
corruption and bribery were had recourſe to. The 
duke of York's army was very formidable ; and mar. 
hal Fretag, with a body of Hanoverians and Dutch, 
covered the ſiege. The aſſailants marched from Fur. 
nes to attack the republican camp, which they drove, 
after a brave reſiſtance, under the proteQtion of the can- 
non on the ramparts ; upon which the French immedi- 
ately rallied, and compelled them to retreat in their 
turn with very conſiderable loſs... | 
___ Owing to ſome miſmanagement, —_ ales winds 
the gun boats did not arrive in time to co-operate whh 
the land forces; and this circumſtance. greatly deran- 


ged che future of the beſieging army. 15 
10a; 
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of the magiſtrates and officers in Dunkirk, as were ſuſ. 
pefted of partiality to the Engliſh, were deprived of 
| their commiſſions, and confined to their reſpective hou- 
ſes; and the garriſon was receiving conſiderable rein- 
forcements from the ſurrounding villages. Beſides theſe 
precautions, the French collected a large army in the 
camp of Caſſel, and threatened every moment to fall 
| apon marſhal Fretag. The duke of York was ſtill en- 
campedbefore the town, and carrying on a briſk can- 
nonade; truſting, however, more to the influence of 
Britiſh gold than the valour of his troops. The French, 
| under the command of Houchard, fell upon the cover- 


ing army, and, after a deſperate reſiſtance, made them. _ 


| ſelves maſters of their camp, and compelled them to re. 
treat in great confuſion. Fretag, and prince Adolphug 
were both wounded, and in the poſſeſſion of the French 
| for a few minutes; but a troop of horſe came up unex- 
| peftedly, and releaſed uu. rom their wi ah rene, 
tuation. 

This diſaſter, ſo fatal to the allies, took place upon 


| the 8th of September. As ſoon as the covering amy _ 
vas routed, the republicans advanced with great velo- 


| heity, intending to ſurround the Engliſh, and cut off 
their retreat, whilſt the garriſon, aſſiſted by the inhabi- 
| tants, made a vigorons ſortie. Nothing could have 
prevented the Britiſh from falling into the hands of the 
viktors, but a precipitate flight. No route was ever 
more complete; they were obliged to leave their artil- 
em, baggage, and ſmall arms behind them; and ſo ge- 

| neral was the terror, that it was impoſſible to preſerve 
order; every one conſulted his own ſafety. 
After their retreat, the Britiſh troops ſuffered incre- 
3 I * dible 
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dible lap. The army had neither tents nor bed. 
ding; and even the ſick and wounded were compelled 
to lie for ſeveral nights upon the bare ground, in 3 
damp, unwholeſome climate, expoſed to the inclemency 
of the weather. It is difficult to determine whether 1 
means employed by the duke of York, to get poſſeſſion 
of the town, or the manner in which he conduacd his 
retreat, be moſt liable to cenſure. It undoubtedly gave | 
the French no high opinion of his generalſhip: whilſt it 
created doubts and ſuſpicion in the minds of his ſoldier, 
The allies made no more attempts upon Dunkirk, and 
the principal part of the republicans left the camp of 
Caſſel, and marched towards Maubeuge, which the a- 
lies were beheging with a "Hy rnit army. 


THE SIEGE. or MAUBEUGE RAISED. ; 


Ihe allies had retired from Cambray, and concen- 
trated their whole force at Maubeuge. This town, in. 
ſignificant i in itſelf, was of great importance to the eve. 
my, as it would have given them poſſeſſion of a chain 
of ſtrong poſts upon the frontiers. The French, there- 
fore, reſolved to riſk a general engagement, and oblige 
them to raiſe the ſiege at all hazards. Jourdan, who 
had ſucceeded Houchard in the command of the army of 
the N orth, colletted an immenſe force, and marched to 
its relief. Cobourg took every poſſible precaution, on 
his part, to fruſtrate the intentions of the republicans, 
He ſent for the Engliſh and Dutch, who had 2 

recovered from their fright, and called in. all his out 
' poſts. When both armies were preparing for ho 
the garriſon of Dunkirk made an irruption into mari- 
Une Fond. Ii priced: by the removal of ihe 
"i Fuga | 
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Engliſh and Dutch, and took poſſeſſion of Furnes; 5 
they afterwards advanced as far as Ni men, and ſpread | 
conſternation even to Oſtend. 
About the middle of October, Jourdan, aſſiſied by 
two repreſentatives of the people, viz. LZVASsZ U- 
and BeNnTABOLE, drew up the army in order of battle» 
and began a moſt furious attack—the conteſt continued 
the whole day without interruption, and both parties 
returned to their former poſition. On the ſecond day 
in the morning, the republicans renewed-the attack ; the 


| repreſentatives of the people fought at the head of the 


army, ſword in hand; even the women and children at- 


ended the rear, encouraging the ſoldiers to advance, 
| and carrying them proviſions and ammunition—night, 
| however, put an end to the combat. On the third day 
the republicans again renewed the attack with irreſiſt- 


ible fury ; they marched up to the very muzzle of the- 
Auſtrian guns, and carried every thing before them. 


This victory nevertheleſs was procured at the price of 


much blood, for many thouſands fell on both ſides; it 


| however turned the ſcales in favour of the F n on the 


nen frontier. 


Aux OF, THE RHINE. - 


About the middle-of April, the allies became Sy 


formidable on the Rhine; thirty-two thouſand 'men _ 
blocked up Mentz, whilſt eighty thouſand threatened: 
Landau. General Cuſtine was entrenched between 
Weifſembourg and Lauterbourg; on one fide of his 
camp was the Rhine, on the other a vaſt buſhy plain; 


| Landau was before it. In this maſter piece of military 


DIY he withſtood. the N force of the 
enemy 
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enemy for a long time, and prevented them from pene. 
trating into France. But the ſiege of Mentz was car. 
ried on with great vigour; a conſiderable detachment 
of the Pruſſians croſſed the Rhine at Manheim, and 
cut off all communication with France. The garriſon 
was very numerous, and full of democratic fire; they 
made continual ſorties, and greatly haraſſed the afſailants, 
The French in the neighbourhood of Landau made 
ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to relieve them, but the co. 
vering army was ſufficiently powerful to keep them in 
check. At length proviſions failed; and after ſubſiſting 
for ſome weeks on horſe fleſi, they ſurrendered the 
| town to the king of Pruſſia upon the 22d of July, 
They were allowed to retire into France with their arms 
and baggage, upon condition of not en . ene 
allies ſor a year. 

To enumerate the many bloody engagements which 
took place upon the Rhine, would far exceed the bounds 

ol this Sketch; we are therefore compelled to paſs over 
events which were productive of no great politic 
changes, and dwell more largely on thofe which have 
accelerated or retarded the progreſs of the revolution, 
Aſter the capture of Mentz, the beſieging army came 
to the aſſiſtance of the allies, which ſo augmented their 
numbers, as enabled them to force the lines of Weil. 
ſembourg, and inveſt Landau, Saarlouis, and Stral- 
bourg.. The allies now threatened to invade France 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time. But we muſt carry | 
our readers to the South, where the eye of the politician 
has been principally fixed for ſome time; and where 
the fate of a battle conſiderably augmented the fears, ol 
depreſſed the on of the e . 
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CAPTURE or TouLON BY THE ENGLISH—ITS sur- 
e zreunnr EVACUATION. . 


Much 5 been laid by courtly ſycophands i in 8 
of the preſent war, and of the moderate views of the 
allies, What can ſet bounds to the will of a conqueror, 
whoſe ambition increaſes with his power? And ſince. _ 
there can be no alliance between heaven-born virtue, 
and a ſyſtem of rapine and blood, why ſhould the ſacred 
| name of juſtice be applied to murder and devaſtation? 
Wars are only defenſible, when undertaken to preſerve 
our ovn territory; to jntermeddle with the government 
of another nation, eſpecially when the majority of the 
pcople have approved of their conſtitution, is an alt of 
 uſurpation, and can neither be defended on the princi- 
ples of juſtice, nor on thoſe of true policy. If the go, 
vemments of Europe had virtue for their baſis, they 
would have rejoiced at the emancipation of the. French. 
Far ſrom taking advantage of their internal commotions. 
| occalioned, by the dregs of the old1yitem, they would 
have aſſiſted them with their council and advice, and 
contributed every thing i in their power to ame their 
condition. 
It is extremely ee in princes, homes hw | 
may have obtained their power, to attempt to under. 
mine the liberty of their neighbours; and it is till more 
culpable than impoliticy to make uſe of means that would 
| diſgrace common ſwindlers. In the firſt place, it gives 
their own ſubjects an opportunity of witnelling the ſu- 
| perior energy of freemen, and in the next, it teaches all 
| the petty ſubalterns of deſpotiſm, to make uſe of the 
| lame arts againſt their employers, which they have 4 


rien rut 


them play off on others. By degrees the whole body 
politic becomes vitiated ; for when the ſource is in 
ted, how can the ſtreams which flow from it be pure? 

The Engliſh and Spaniſh governments long valued 
themſelves upon a bold, manly courage; they look. 
ed with ſovereign contempt on the Italian princes, and 
openly preſented the olive branch, or the ſword, to thoſe 
who offended them. But fince the people have been 
deprived of the ele#ive franchiſe, and the power of 
making laws reſtricted to a few, the ſyſtem of treachery 
and corruption has ſucceeded, and the more generou 
pratlice of our anceſtors fallen into diſuſe, This ſyſtem, 
ſo dreadful in its effe&ts, and ſo rapid in its progreſs, ha 
benumbed all the active virtues, and petrified the very 

ſoul, | Patriotiſm has ceafed to be reſpeQed, and inſtead 
oſ proteQion and honour, perſecution and baſtilles have 
been its reward, However much this modern plan may 
ſuit the partial views of ambitious, ſelfiſh minds, thc 
philanthropiſt mourns in filence, the ills which follov 
its train; he ſees the ſtorm gathering from afar, and 
oy: for the degraded ſituation of the age. 

From the nature of human inſtitutions, all forms of 
government, except the repreſentatiye, are continually 
tending to deſpotiſm; and to preſerve their conle- 
quence amidſt nations, requires conſtant ſupport from 
the democratic ſtream. Thoſe ſtateſmen who foreſee 
this change, which, although flow in its progreſs, is mo- 
rally certain, will endeavour to improve the condition 
of the people, and by continual alterations, inſenſibly 
bring about ſuch a reform, as will preclude the neceſ- 
fity of a revolution: ſuch, on the contrary, as are the 
la ves of prejudice, or are influenced bythe intereſt of the 
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moment, vill reſiſt. every imprayemands: and blindly 
hurry on to their own deſtrudtion. 2 
When a houſe firſt begins to decay, it is s the duty of 
the owner to make ſuch repairs zs time and circum- _ 
ſtances may have rendered neceſſary. If he reje& the _ 
evidence of his ſenſes, and remain deaf to reaſon, it 
will ſoon begin to. totter on all ſides, and repairs will 
he imprafticable. It may withſtand the efforts of time 
for a ſeaſon z yet, as ſoon as a ſtorm ariſes, it will be 
overturned in an. inſtant ; its fall will be dreadful, and 
its poſſeſſor buried in its ruins: —a modern fabric may 
be erebied in its ſtead; but the old vill be forgotten; 
and if its name ſhould ſurvive the wreck of time, it will 


| owner. 
Whenever the. government of a country deviates 
from principles of rectitude, it may be ſaid to be dear 
its deſtruction; corruption, like a falling hody, in- 
creaſes in velocity with time; it ſpreads from family 
do family, and corrodes the very heart ;—every man 
ſuſpe&s an enemy in his neighbour ; there is no bond 
of union, no common intereſt; all is nnn and 
miſtruſt. 
It might have . chat the ET oa of st. 
James's and Madrid would have profited by experi- 
ence, and ſhunned the rocks on which ſo many empires 
had been ſhipwrecked; they were, however, too intent 
on their immediate aggrandiſement, to liſten to the voice 


valour could not atchieve. 
The revolution of the giſt of May had greatly en- 
_ Creaſed the power of the royaliſts ; for although it was 
Vor. II. 3 K 5 a con- 


only be a ſad 1 of the folly N e be FE, 


ol reaſon, and endeavoured to ſecure by "= what their f- 
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a conflict of. republicans againſt ES ERR yet the 
ſtruggle was ſo violent, and the animoſity fo ſtrong, 2 
to afford an opportunity to the diſaftetted, of colleAing 
their ſcattered forces, Whilſt the public mind was di. 
vided in opinion, the Engliſh miniſtry * kept ſecra 
agents at Toulon and Marſeilles, offering them the pyo. 
teftion of the Britiſh: nation, and affecting to deplore 
the war which deſolated France. They expatiated on 
the advantage of an alliance with England, and repre- 
ſented the honeſt part of the French as a prey to the 
horrors of anarchy and famine. In compliance with 
their views, the ariſtocrats in municipal authority ſent 
 eommiſſioners aboard lord: Hood's fleet, and it was 
agreed that Toulon ſhould be delivered up to the 
in 
As Fong as the Ftens of way is carried on by the 
European power: Toulon will be a place of the great 
eſt importance. It is the principal port of the Medi 
terranean, and chief rendezvous of the French navy; 
whoever is maſter of it, can command the trade of Mar- 
ſeilles, and dittate laws to the petty ſtates of Italy. The 
harbour is very capacious, and defended both by na- 
ture and art; had not treaſon opened a paſſage, it 
might have defied the attacks of the allies. 
As ſoon as the combined fleets of England and Spain 
approached the town, admiral St. Julien drew up eig. 
teen men of war in order of battle, and prepared to re. 
ecive them, till the garriſon of one of the forts which 
commands the harbour, threatened to ſire rod hot balls 
on him, provided he attempted to diſpute their entrance. 
When St. Julien faw himſelf abandoned by a majority 
ol the oflicers, and expoſed between two ſires, he hauled 
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the ſhips into the inner road, and retired to Marſcilles, 
with ſuch of the ſailors as choſe to follow. him. Admiral 


Hood then took quiet poſſeſſion of the town: the re- 


publican flag was immediately. truck, and the royal 


eee eretted in its ſtead. 


Although the ariſtocrats expreſſed the moſh 1 | 
ed joy at the entrance of the allies, a great part of the 


| inhabitants, particularly the labouring people, foreſaw 
che return of deſpotiſm, and left their families and 


homes to join the republican troops. The ſailors too 


| were likewiſe ſo impatient under the yoke, that it was 


judged neceflary to confing ſome of them in priſon ſhips, _ 
whilſt others were ſent to different ports in France, on 


| board of ſhips armed en flute. 


In the mean time, jealouſy and ſuſpicion divided the 


| councils of the allies, who were compoſed of Britiſh, 
| Spaniſh, and Italians,” all poſſeſſing different views ang 
different intereſts; and agreeing in nothing, except 


their averſion to liberty. The commiſſioners had given 
them to underſtand, that all the ſouth of France would 


| declare for royalty, as ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion 


of the town: yet this was by no means the caſe. The 


French forgot their private quarrels, in the indignation 
| they ſelt for the traitors of Toulon, and roſe in a maſs 
| to expel the invaders. The allies, on the other hand, 


made every poſſible effort, not only to retain poſſeſſion 


| ofthe place, but to extend their conqueſts; Large re- 


inforcements arrived from Gibraltar and Spain, whilſt 

all the ſovereigns of Italy, from the emperor to the 

pope, contributed their quota of men and money. - 
After many bloody and obſtinate ſtruggles, the allies 


vers forced within the walls ; yet as they had the entire 


83 K 2 com- 


* * 
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command of the ſea, it required the greateſt exertions 10 
get poſſeſſion of the town. Fortune at length began to 
ſmile. upon the republicans, and the troops which ha 


been employed in reducing Lyons, came to their aff. 
ance with a large train of heavy artillery. 
The allies made a ſortie under the direction of gene. 


ral O'Hara, but met with a terrible reception from the | 
French, and were compelled to take ſhelter in the town, 
General O'Hara was wounded, and taken priſoner, the 
loſs of the allies on this occaſion was very conſiderable. 


Soon after the arrival of the heavy artillery, the he. 
fiegers ſtormed the forts which command the harbou, 
and drove the royaliſts before them with prodigious 
ſlaughter. At length the allies, deſpairing to retain pol. 
ſeſſion of the town, reinoved their fleet, with the greater 


part of the French navy, into the outer-road: when the 


French underſtood that the enemy were preparing to 


evacuate the town, they reſolved upon a general aſſaul. 
Revenge againſt a treacherous foe, a deſire to puniſh the 
royaliſts within, added to a love of glory, rouſed them 
to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm. - The aſſault was ter. 
rible: the allies defended the fortifications with the 
- greateſt obſtinacy, and the fleet kept up a moſt tre. 
mendous cannonade. Thunder, lightning; and rain, 
augmented the horror of the ſcene, and the che. 2 
ments ſeemed to participate in the war. 


The inhabitants were in the greateſt confuſion; thoſ 


ito had betrayed the republic were anxious to embark, 
whilſt the workmen, and even the galley ſlaves, endez- 


youred to prevent them. In this dreadful ſituation, 


* they preferred throwing themſelves i into the ſea 10 the 
muy reſonument of PR NT Ran men, women, and 
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children were to be ſeen floating upon the waves, 
| There are a great number of mines, which endanger . 
the approach to the town, and this circumſtance ſaved 


the allies from total deſtrudtion; it likewiſe enabled 
them to ſtation certain officers, to ſet ſuch of the navy 


and ſtores on fire, as they could not carry away. As the | 


attack became more violent, the conflagration grew ge- 
neral ; ſeveral magazines blew up: the flames ariſing 


from the ſhipping, and the groans of the dying, amidſt 


ſuch horror and Os 1 the Waun of 
norms . 

The Engliſh, did not think proper to bels the 45 
mocratic ſailors, and ſuch of the inhabitants as they had 
confined on board of ſhips. When the flames reached 
them, what horror did it produce in the philanthropic 
breaſt, io behold brave men deliberately conſumed to 
aſhes, without an opportunity of ſignalizing their oou- 
rage, or revenging their wrongs; it was a ſcene too dread- 
ful for contemplation ; it is Frag beſt e in 
mournful ſilence! 

The republicans at length became 05 of the 


town, and the allies were forced to put to ſea, amidſt 


the ſtorm of elements. The Engliſh carried away the 
greater part of the French fleet, and the remainder were 
nearly deſtroyed. - It is impoſhble to view this inglo- 
rious tranſaction without emotions of horror. Lan- 
guage cn neither expreſs a ſufficient ceteſtation for the 
treachery that gave the allies poſſeſſion f the town, 
nor for the cruelty praftiſed when they felt it. 
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STATE OF FRANCE TOWARDS THE END or Fa 
| YEAR 1793- 55 | 
11 is an attempt of no ſmall difficulty to give even a 
ſketch of the Rate of a country, agitated in ſo unexan. 
pled a manner, by dangers, as great, as they were unfore. 
ſeen. To the ſuperficial eye, all appeared chaotic and 
wild. The political elements were indeed all thrown 
Into fermentation together ; the working, however, 
was nothing leſs than the regular approach to order 
- which men in ſociety are unavoidably impelled to ſeek, 
and quickly obtain, if no preternatural medium be 
applied to keep the attratlive parts aſunder, 
Ihe hiſtory of the French Revolution appears muck 
leſ beautiful in this age, than it will in the next. Na. 
ture is now ſeen to be turned out of her courſe by the 
machinations and intereſts of powerſul and wicked men. 


I be uimoſt art and {kill of the chymiſt cannot change 


the nature of a primitive atom in any conſtituent body. 
The moſt confummate ſtateſman, in like manner, is un- 
able to alter one ſingle principle which moves the moral 
world. Thoſe principles, momentarily obſtrufted in 
their courle, eternally tend to regain their loſt poſition, 
Were this not the cale, the preſumptuous dire dior of a 


cabinet of men would be e to the rear of nl 


ſyſtems of worlds. : 

Were it till a problem to be ſaled, e a man 
be happieſt in freedom ? then the men who have contri- 
buted to keep France in agony theſe four years may 
find ſome conſolation, and hope of pardon, when the 
unknown truth ſhall be inveſtigated. Let them be 
yVare, howeyer, of longer refuſing to inyeſtigate it, K 
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he affirmative of the propoſition be inſiſted on by their 
' gnwillingneſs to examine it. For my own part, were 
lone of ten millions of men, and the tranſition from 
| flavery to freedom ſhould coſt the lives of all but ten 
' I would take my chance to ſurvive—I would run at 
the prize! The deſpots have of late but too plainly 
too fatally for themſelves perhaps) ſhewn of how little 
ralue are the lives of millions in ſuch a queſtion. Let 
| them then, as they begin to perceive their error, confeſs 
| i; withdraw from the deadly hazard, and compound 
| for their ſhare of the ſtake. | 
France had firſt the ariſtocracy of the court to con- 
tend with ; then that of the church and nobility; and 
laſtly, the, ariſtocracy of wealth and commerce. This 
laſt enemy being more diffuſed, was, with more difficulty 
overcome; it could eaſier hide itſelf, or aſſume new 
| ſhapes, as beſt ſerved to elude purſuit. The nn 
ſion of commerce in France during the revolutior 5 
been deplored by many as an incalculable loſs, What- 
ever has been loſt in the view of trade and finance, 
it would be no very great difficulty to prove, has been 
gained on the ſide of liberty. A flouriſhing com- 
merce has, ere now, coſt an empire its independence: 
if the commerce had been loſt firſt, the empire's inde- 
pendence had remained; It is as impoſſible for a na- 
nion to- be highly commercial, and highly warlike, as 
it is for a nation to abound in wealth, and abound in 
mduliry, Fhe merchant, daily occupied in counting. 
his profits, will be little inclined to exerciſe with a fire- 
boek, and much leſs to preſent it to the front of an ene- 
my. The ſhackles, therefore, which the decrees of the 
convention * * trade and commerce, though 
they 


encourage ſpeculations of every kind. For a people 


nn ttrex or rut 


they created much murmuring and wailing; yet ſerved 
to multiply the number of the country's defenders. The 
money which the emigrants contrived to draw out of 
France, by means of foreign bankers, and the grezt 
quantities hidden in the earth; and private places (the 
natural conſequence of a political convulſion), made 
ſpecie ſo ſcarce at this period, that the government was | 
compelled to adopt a meaſure of ſome danger; thi: 
Vas, to pay the troops wholly in paper, for they had 
been paid, part in one, and part in the other. Thi 
ſtep occaſioned the neceſſity of new creations of aſſy. 
mats, and further depreciated their value. There was 
a morality-in the conduct of the French government 
which deſerves mentioning. Although it was foreſcen 
that the accumulating expences of ſo complex a war 
- muſt, ere long, involve the finances, of the ſtate, yet no 
temptation could induce its- legiſlature to admit of « 
lottery as one of the means of ſuſtaining them, although | 
the diſpoſitions of the French readily incline them to 


to become virtuous, it is neceſſary the government ſets 
the example. The moſt effeftual way to deprive 
wealth of its miſchievous inſolence, is to diſcountenance 
the diſplay of it. Diamonds would loſe their value, if } 
| the owner were forbidden to uſe them. The genius of 
France wiſhed to keep her ſons from the communica- 
tions with her prodigal neighbours; and in proportion 
as this obje& was effected, the people became qualified 
to endure the taſk they had to go through. It was on 
this ground that Rosz3y1rxnx, who began to be more 
popular than ever, ſaid in the Jacobin club, that it was 
profane in a Frenchman to defire any gratification 
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11 his own ſoil did not afford him—that it contained 

all which was neceſſary to 8 her TER and re- 

pel her enemies,” “ | ; 
The convention had beth fo ſenüble of the ge 


| of the miſapplication of the departmental forces, by the 
| attempt of Buzot to march thoſe of Calvados againft 


Paris, as well as in the hoſtile movements of thoſe of 


| Marſeilles; that it broke them all, and decreed the in. 
| corporating them into thofe of the nation, ſubſtituting 


numbers, inſtead of names, for their diſtinction. The 
convention appeared greatly perplexed what to do V 
the refraftory prieſts, againſt whom daily petitions ar- 
tived from the departments, accuſing them of being the 
authors of new commotions. The obſervations of three 
dinſtinguiſhed ſpeakers in that aſſembly, when the dif. 


| poſing of them became a matter of diſcuſſion, will ſhew 


what little conſideration they were held in by the legiſ. 


| lature. Upon its being obſerved by the reporter of one 
| of the committees, that the decree which ordered them 
| to Guiana was imprafticable, both on account of the 


var with the. maritime powers; and the number of ſhips 
that would be required to convey them. A member 


| viſhed that a moment of their time might not be con. 


ſumed on ſo unprofitable and unpalatable a ſubje& ag 


| that of prieſts. Danton! recommended the ſending 
| them to Italy. What!” ſaid he, © have the French 


in Guiana done to you, that you ſhould afflict them 
vith ſo public a peſtflence?” Fonfrede added, You 
need not be afraid of hurting our brothers in Guiana, 


by tranſporting the prieſts thicher. That part of the 


republic offers uninbabited deſerts, where the prieſts 
vill be obliged to carn their bread by the ſweat of their 
You. II. 9 L - brow,” 
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brow.” Cambon ſaid, * Send them to Algiers to 
preach the religion of Chriſt. Beware of ſending they 


any where whence they may come back, which they 


would do if you ſend them amongſt our enemies : they 
were prieſts (ſaid he) who condutted the Spaniards tg 
St, Laurent de Cerda; they were prieſts from Jerſey 


and Guernſey who kindled the war in the Vendce,” 


_ This may, to the generous mind of the reader, appear 
harſh, not to ſay illiberal treatment in the legiſlature of 


a great country towards a claſs of individuals throyn 
out of their occupations. Let it be remembered, hoy. 
ever, that a proviſion was-allotted them out of the nz 


tional purſe for life, if they would but conform to the 
will of the majority of their fellow citizens ; but, above 
all, let it be remembered, that a fanatic war of their cre- 
ation was now raging in France, which ſwallowed thou- 
ſands of unhappy. victims almoſt daily; that but for | 
theſe obſtinate men, the whole country might bave been 


at peace, and humanity no longer outraged under the 


perverted name of religion. Under theſe conſiders 
tions, it is far from ſurpriſing that they found fo little 
favour in the eyes of a people afflicted with every ca. 


lamity—menaced with every danger. : 


"Tus WAR or THE ENDE. 


An epitome of the civil war in the Vendee, ſo necel. 
lacy to be given in this hiſtorical Sketch of the French 


| Revolution, cannot. be better introduced than in this 


place. It will account in a great meaſure for thoſe 


| proccedings in the convention, which were as deplor- 
able as they were ſurpriſing. In this war will be found 


a cauſe lulkciently poverful to have kept the nation 
a con- 
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4 continued atis and ſever—to have tür d it at 
| times into a delirium; in ſhort, to have changed, as it 
| vere, the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, celebrated for 
their ſuavity and livelineſs of Manners, into a fierce and 
ferocious people. 

It is caly for the lookers-on of other countries, un- 
concerned in the danger, and unacquainted with the 
provocations of the French, to point out the excep- 
tionable parts of their conduct in this trying period: 
but let us conſult paſt hiſtory, and compare that which 
| may offer in future, to what has juſt happened, and we 
| ſhall be better qualified to judge, and Petter e to 
make allowances. _ 

More than a breviateof this ile war cannot be expeRt- 
ed in a work of this kind. It is an event, however, too 
| intimately connected with the French revolution to be 
| paſſed over; indeed, it would not be advancing too 
much to ſay, that whether viewed by the political eye 
| of a Frenchman, or the humane one of the philoſopher, 
the war of the Vend<e is at once the moſt important, and 
| molt bloody of civil wars, that the 5 of any coun- 

try has exhibited. Its magnitude and force are not 
more ſurpriſing than its obſtihacy and continuance, 
It contains materials for a vaſt hiſtory of itſelf, and will, 
no doubt, when all its relations are fully known and 
compared, one day occupy the pen of ſome very able 
hiſtorian. It bas been the uniform intereſt and deſire 
| of the French government, to conceal the extent of 
| this evil from the knowledge of the enemies of France, 
and even from France itſelf. It is a fact, however, 
which will every day be more and more acknowledged, 
| Fiat hy naſcent republic ran not a tenth of the danger 
| 3 L 2 from 
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from all her external foes, as from this internal cala. 
mity. It is a volcano lighted up by political and ſana 
tical fermentation ; which, eyer ſince it firſt broke out, 
has neyer ceaſed a moment to pour forth jts burning 
Java on the adjacent countries: it has indeed em. 
ployed the unceaſing ſkill and aſſiduity of the commit. 
tees of government to prevent its flaming eruQationg 
from communicating to, and conſuming ſtill more dif. 
tant proyinces. A reporter of one of the committees, 
being compelled to ſpeak openly to the convention 
concerning this ſcourge to the French people, calledit 
the ſhanker of France, through which the morbid hu. 
mours would in time be diſcharged. It has, indeed, 
turned out ſo dreadful an ſue to the wealth and 
ſtrength of the nation, that it is far within bounds 
when it is aſſerted, that during the three years of its 
exiſtence (perhaps it may be now terminated), it ha 
waſted one hundred and hfty millions ſterling of money, 
and has deſtroyed more than three hundred thouſand of 
the bravelt ſoldiers Europe ever produced. The epi- 
thet brave is not meant to be given to the republican 
ſoldiers only, it is equally applicable to thoſe in the 
rebel armies ;—an irrefragable proof that bigotry as well 
as fataliſm, is no hindrance to military atchievement. 

What would the philanthropic man have ſuffered in 
beholding two hoſtile armies about to take the field ol 
battle, each equally fired with enthuſraſm—the one with 
the enthuſiaſm of royalty and religion, the other inflam- 
ed with the enthuſiaſm of 1.18gxTy ? What a dreadful 
conflict, when men hoſtilely meet men under ſuch pov- 
erſul impulſions {! The battles which have been 


. in weſe countrics, have almoſt uniformly becn 
* bloody: 
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bloody, The plains . and moraſſes round Fontenay, 
Angers, Saumur, and the whole iſle of No: rmontier, may 
properly be called the Golgothas of France, What 

then have the promoters and inſtigators of this cruel 
laughter to anſwer for to. God or nature? How will 
the ſurvivors of theſe incendiaries and murderers de- 
| {end themſelves in ſome ſuture day, when they ſhall be 
called to the bar of humanity, and have philoſophers 
| for judges ? It is not from a clemency in theſe men, 
that France has not been ſtill more depopulated ; that 
| her liberties have not been a hundred times more en- 
dangered ;\ ſince, had they known how to have taken 
advantage of the opportunities held out to the com- 
| mon enemy, by the nature and ſeat of this war, France 
muſt, ere this, have been driven to new expedients of 
defence hitherto unthought of, or have been content to 
receive laws from her coaleſced enemies. But the re- 
| publicans of France have been more than a match for 
| the fanatics of France; and legions of ſans culottes, 
commanded by plain citizens, have conquered armies 
| of royaliſts, though led to battle by the princes and no- 

bles of Poittou. The hymns of the Marſellois, and ga 
ira, chaunted by the armed Bourgoiſe, has wrought more 
powerful effects, than thoſe choired by fanatic prieſts, 
and mitred prelates. Let ſuch ever be the reſult of a 
' ſtruggle between truth and prejudice !- May the ulti- 

mate proſperity never be leſs! May the accompanying 
carnage be never ſo great! May that ground on which 
future trials ſhall be made, never receive ſo deep a ſtain, 
nor the country which witneſſes them, ſo laſtingly ſor- 
owful an impreſſion! 


It js ſuſſicient that the reader xecolleAs t the Vend&e, 


and 
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and particularly the banks of the Loire, to have been 
' deſcribed as greatly fertile, and beautifully ſituated, 10 
account ſor theſe parts being the reſort of nobles and 
prieſts. That ſuch men could not love the revolution 
was natural; the influence theſe two orders of men had 
over the conſtituted authorities of theſe countries, gare 
them, from the firſt, a power almoſt equal to legiſlators, 
for although they did not make laws themſelyes, they 
prevented the execution of others they diſliked. The 
people of Britanny, Poiftou, and Anjau, ſpoke a dia. 
Jett unintelligible to the inhabitants of the other pro. 
vinces, the bulk of whom were unable to read French: 

the decrees of the national aſſemblies, therefore, when 
tranſlated, were garbled and explained as pleaſed the 
fanatic, corrupt, or ſervile adminiſtrators, or municipal 
officers : in fine, the peaſantry were the moſt ignorant, 
and the moſt robuſt of all France, This was glorious 
ſtuff for the nobility and the prieſthood to work upon, 
The baron operated upon the peaſant, and the priclt 
upon the peaſant's wife; ſo that it is no wonder the 
former could call out thouſands to arm at a moment's 
notice; and the latter, at a whiſper only, make them ad 
vance up to the cannon's mouth; and this they did 
with a calmneſs which would have thrown the brighteſt 
and moſt heroic luſtre upon a better cauſe. But this 
ſentiment of bravery, and indifference to life or death, 
was not the only one the preachers of religion breathed 
into the bigotted ſoldier of the catholic armies. The 
_ diſciples of Moloch inſtrufted them to be cruel, in the 
extremeſt degree. A vanquiſhed army, acknowledgedly 
aggreſſors, falling into the hands of the ſavage Indians 


of America, would have experienced a leſs barbarous 
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treatment than thoſe republicans made lain by. the 
royal and chriſtian baualions. None ever returned 


| home ; no quarter was given: thoſe who were not put 


10 a ſudden inhuman death, expired in lingering tor- 
tures; their leaders frequently buried up to the chin 
in earth, in ſight of the regiments which they had com- 


| manded. In ſhort, women and children were taught 


by the holy paſtors all the arts of ſeduftion, to make the 
republicans deſert their 2 to be nen put io 
death by poiſon or the ſword. 

Theſe are in part the cauſes of thoſe ſevere Ss 


of the convention which ordered the conflagrating the 


towns and villages which the republican armies could 
perforate, that the inhaÞitants might no longer, by a 
treacherous neutrality, decoy, and thus aſſaſſinatethe 


| brave unthinking ſoldier ; and theſe devices of pretend- 


ed pious men, were the occaſion of rendering the very 
name of religion icin to the ene all over 
France. 

The Vendee may juſtly be contdecal as a vaſt for- 


treſs, looking towards the ſea. By this means it might 
communicate with England, Spain, andalmoſt every other 
country. It was the repoſitory, not only of titled and 


lacerdotal rebels, but became eventually the receptacle 


ol all the diſaffected, which the different ſhocks of the 


revolution threw off from the great maſs of citizens. 
The young gentlemen of the firlt requiſition not chooſing 


to make a campaign on the frontiers againſt the Au- 
ſtrians and Pruſſians, the common ravagers of their 
| country, fled thither from purſuit, in expeQation of | 
Fading eaſier duty, though leſs honourable ſervice. 
| The lower parts of ew countries are interſefted with 


canals, 


at nne or 1 
canals, and abound with ſalt marſhes, which audit 


me moſt luxuriant paſtures, and render an attack 3 


diflicult, as a defence is eaſy, The more elevated pan 
are ſpread over with coppiees and woods, the avenue 
and paths of which being- only know to the native, 
occaſion great difficulties to an invading army, and af. 
| ford ample ſecurity to the invaded. If a too powerful 
_ republican army enters theſe countries, nothing of the 
rebel one is ſeen; the men, quickly diſguiſed, appear 
like ſimple villagers. When the affailants, thus thrown 
off their guard, are diſperſed, fo as it becomes proper 

to attack them, theſe clowns are transformed again into 
warriors, and the havoc they make on their foe is the 
greater, as the affault is made when leaſt expetted, 
This accounts for the different reports which have been 
- made to the convention by the' generals ſent upon thoſe 
- Expeditions. At one time the rebellion in the Vende: 
has been ſaid to be extinguiſhed, when, a week aſter. 
wards, fifty, fixty, or even a hundred thouſand men in 
arms, have appeared as if riſing out of the earth. Thus 
attacking the republicans, when cantooned, and care. 
tefsly diſperſed, they have ſometimes ſcarce left a ſingle 
man alive in order to undeceive the convention. A} 
defeat in the Vendee is exterminatton to g republican 
army, but it is ſcarce a momentary diforder to the m 
tive warriors. They are, above all, uncommon good 
markfmen, and never diſcharge their piece but in tak: 
ing aim, troubling themſelves little about the manu! 
exerciſe, or platoon firing. The dreſs of the Vendce 
ſoldiers is not a little curious; no care at all is taken 
about an uniform; they are, perhaps, reaping or mov- 


ing one half of the day, and fighting che other half; 
2s 
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poles better than dr Ums, of which they uſe but few. 
lu the high lands, the dreſs being ſhort and light, a ſol - 


dier, if purſued, hides his piece, and flies, like a bird, 


through the thickets, where he becomes inatceſſible: in 


dhe low lands, he throws his firelock in a belt acroſs his 
moulder, and, with the aſſiſtance of a long pole, which 


he carries in his hand, he ſkips over the canals in the 
marſhes like a deer, ſo that his enemy cannot at- 
tempt to purſue him; if he does, he is preſently drowned 


| or taken. — This deſcription of the ſeat of the Vendée 
var, and of the manner in which its inhabitants have 


ſuſtained it, will account for the loſs of ſo many coura- 


geous republican armies ſucceſſively deſtroyed, andof ſo 
many heroie generals being either foiled or diſgraced, 


who. have entered into it. General Dumourier, ſuc- 
celsful as he was at Jemappe, would have made no 
figure in the Vend&e, for courage and {kill in tactics 


could have availed nothing there. Local knowledge, 
and dear-bought experience, were the only qualifica- 


tions requiſite, for the leader of an army into. that iJL 
fated country; and with theſe advantages even, unleſs 


| he were well ſupplied with. neceſſaries for a conſum- 
ing army, he could make no progreſs. The conveying 
ol ſtores being a matter of no ſmall difficuliy in a coun- 
| try ſo diſaffected to the government, rendered the 
| military ſervice in that part the moſt irk ſome, and the 
mwoſt dangerous that can be conceived, What honour, 


then, is not due to thoſe unwearied champions for their 


| country's liberiy ho ſtill ſurvive! What veneration is 
not due to the memories of thoſe who have died in ſuch 
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acauſe! Whether this affliaing tragedy be complete 


dt an end, is not eaſy to ſay ; the-unrelenting prieſt, and 


the uncompliant noble, ſee no comfort but in a return 
of deſpotiſm; as they promiſe themſelves no repoſe un. 
der a ſy ſtem of equal laws, they may therefore continue 
to promiſe the aſpirers to the throne, that they will re. 
eſtabliſh it; and theſe pretenders look on with an anxi. 
ous expettation, while the rational obſerver declares 
the purſuit as fruitleſs, as it is flagivious. | 
When it is, confidered- that this war was cabs 
by the united exertions of nobles. and prieſts, it may 
eaſily be conceived that the feeds of it were ſown a; 
early as the revolution commenced. To account for 
its ſpeedy growth, the richnels of its ſoil-in prejudices, 
and the induſtry of its cultivators, muſt be had in con. 
fideration. The firſt outward appearance of it, as has 
been already mentioned, was in the month of March, 
1793. The government having numerous objetts at 
various points of the republic to attra@ its notice, could 
not pay that due attention to it which its importance 
demanded. The people of Paris were pretty well cur- 
ed of their prejudices ; but the ſun of reaſon had not 
pierced with equal effe& the more diſtant regions, and 
the malignant and artful prieſthood” took every occa- 
ſion to intercept its beneficent rays. The ignorance 
of the people occaſioned them to put their ſouls in the 
keeping of this claſs of tyrants, while their accuſtomed 
| fervile obedience induced them to reſign their perſons 
to the will of the nobles. With ſach materials, what 
work could not be performed? Emboldened by the 
| fall refiſtance the Vendeans met with in their onſet, 


_" ne” ſo.rapid a 2s that in leſs than two 
months 
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months they wete complete maſters of the 8 
| towns: Machecoul, Lege, St. Florent, St. Fulgent, 
| Herbiers, Montaigu, Chalonnes, Chollet, with various 
other places, here they obtained both recruits and 
army neceſſaries. It was at this moment of their luc- 
| ceſs that deſerters from the French army, ſmugglers, 
poachers, and ſervants-inſtigated by their maſters, flew | 
to the Randard of rebellion. The reputation of their 
exploits, and the report of their encreaſing numbers, 
drew the counter-revolutioniſts from all parts of France. 
Undet this auſpicious commencement, it is not ſurpriſ- 
| ing that the chiefs of the Vendeans. ſhould be indiffer- 
ent about the aſſiſtance the court of Great Britain ap - 
peared diſpoſed to afford them. Lord FizLvine's 
| propoſition was not overlooked by D'AnTicuames 
| but CHARETTE's remark, that they might find the Eng- 
liſh more- troubleſome than uſeful, appears to have put 
| an end to the- diſcuſſion, In the proſecution of the 

* however, when it was found that the recruiting 

could not ſupply their loſſes in battle (for engagements 
| took place almoſt daily), a majority in the rebel council 
repented that they had loſt ſo good an opportunity. 
| They endeavourgg to regain it; they tried an expedient, © 
but it was too late. The moſt important of all the re. 
bel movements, was their attempt on the city of Vante: 

the very deſtiny'of the republic appeared in a great de- 
| gree attached to it. After the taking of the town of 
Saumur, and crofling the Loire, they "threatened Mons 
| and Tours in their turn, but reſolved upon this bold 
| ſiroke at once. The attempt upon Nantz appears to 
have been the reveillé of the convention, and the whole 
PO to a ſenſe of danger The ci-deyant duke de 
| 3M 2 ;  Birong 
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Binon, who was ſoon recalled from his command, vn 
accuſed of being the occaſion of this, in having allowed 
the enemy uninterruptedly to encreaſe in numbers and 
ſtrength. He pleaded illneſs as the cauſe of his per. 
ſonal inattivity ; ; that an habitual gout had prevented 
him from moving. He was ſoon after thrown into pn. 
ſon, which he never left till he went to the tribunal and 
the ſcaffold ; and the committee was blamed for having 
ſent a nobleman to command an army deſtined to op- 
poſe a hoſt of nobles. with whom he had been all hi 
life-time in. habits of intimacy. Till the royal army 
preſented itſelf before Nantz, it had never moved 
but to victory. This city is open in every part on the 
north ſide of the Loire, and preſenting a counter. valla 
tion of two leagues in extent, appeared incapable of 
mak ing any reſiſtance. The only fortifications' were at 
the extremities of the foſſes, and a few works raiſed in 
haſte, and mounted with the cannon which had been 
borrowed from the ſhipping in the river. The garriſon 
was compoſed of ten thouſand national guards. The 
aſlaulting army on the right ſide of the town amounted 
to forty thouſand; an army of equal force preſented 
itſelf on the left fide—for it ſhould be obſerved, 
that the city is interſedled in two parts by the river, 
over which a bridge is their communication. Chi 
rette commanded on the left bank, and as he had many 
faithful friends and ſpies in the town, he appeared to be 


confident of entering-it without much difficulty. The 


attack was made with courage, but with no {kill or 
combination; while the defence, conducted by o 
Al. ConcLAv x, was admirably concerted in all re- 


| ſports... The points 25 * were * 
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iended to, and ihe well diſpoſed inhabitants of the place 


were made extremely uſeful, at the ſame time the dil. 


| affeed were prevented from communicating with the 


enemy, or in any manner doing harm. A general 
Bon vousT had the command of the artillery, with 


which ſo much execution was done, that aſter nine hours 
| conſtant firing, the rebels were compelled to retire. 


The ſueceſsful reſiſtance of the troops, and the Nan- 
tois, did more to ſave the republic, than can be con. 


| ceived at firſt, for they diſcouraged. the royal and ca- 


tholie army from undertaking ſtorms or ſieges ever 


der,. In the field, eſpecially in their own fields, they 


were more than a match for any force that could be 
brought againſt them; but it does not appear that their 


| genius inclined in the leaſt to any other ſpecies of 
| warfare, and they never after undertook it, but from 
| urgent neceſſity. ' Nantz, now the ſeat of victory, might 


have been the grave of liberty, but for the valour of 


| the troops, The convention made honourable mention 
ol them in its proceedings. About this time WzsTzx- 
ua arrived from the north with a legion of freſn 


troops, and as, in the onſet of his career, he gained 
lome advantages by ſurpriſing the rebel general LES“ 
cuntg, and taking Parthenay, he ruſhed into the 


heart of the Vendẽe with ſo much temerity, that he was 
| ſurrounded at Chatillon, loſt all his cannon, ſaw all hig 
| infantry cut and hacked to pieces, and with difficulty 
eſcaped himſelf with his cavalry. This was the defeat 

| that involved Biron in the greateſt diſgrace ; for while 


Weſterman with the ayant-guard had thus been rough. 


y handled, that general left his main body inactive, en- 


camped under the walls of Niort, contenting himſele 
with 


* 
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with ordering the fathers of families of St. Maixent any 


to this part of the ſervice. It ſhould ſeem that the re- 


arrived at its maximum of ſtrength; it ſtood at nearly 
that point about threg months, and then it began tode. 
celine. It vas in thoſe few months of proſpęrity that 
foreign courts began to think and ſpeak of the leader: 
ofthe rebellion in high terms. The chiefs ſtruggled to 
puſh their names into the moſt prominent ſituations. 


| his partiality to rank in preference to talents ; at ano 


8 


Parthenay, to the amount of eight thouſand, to march 
how to ſhoulder a firelock, were every man cut dow 
in the firſt engagement, leaving their wives and chil. 
dren to bewail their loſs, and to be maimained by the 
nation. It would be a violence to truth, and to the 
character of the Vendeans, to ſay they ſhewed a want of 
courage in any inſtance ; they did not, however, wholly 
rely upon that quality, but pradtiſed art in every way, 
They had ſpies in every part of France, and eſpecially 
in the republican army. On the day the above en- 
gagement was fought, a marquis de SAN GLIIEA wa 
diſcovered among that Humber, and guillotined in the 
town of Tours. So many other noblemen in diſguiſe 
had contrived to be made drivers of the ammunition 
Waggons, that the war committee was under the neceſ- 


- fix months beſoreit 


bellion of the Vendée was abou! 


A jealouſy, a ſchiſm preſently manifeſted itfelf among 
them. The regent at one time was ſaid to be unjuſt in 


ther the count d'Artois, as. general of the forces of 
France, vas not ſufficiently attentive to the lords of the 
8 = | EE 2 This 
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This i in the only way of accounting for that diviſicys and 
ſeparation of the forces which, in the end, proved lo 
fatal to the royal and chriſtian cauſe. The prince of 


Tai 0w7T withdrew from-the council, and put himſelf 


at the head of the Chouans in Anjou; be might, how: 
ever, not unnaturally prefer this ſervice, as they were 


| Gationed in and about his own principality, where, pro- - 


bably, he could beſt and moſt uſefully exert his in- 


| uence. After the Rag death, Poi due 


ceeded to his command. 


Although CNMAEZTTE was Aifnclined, add but , 


| propoſal, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of a foreign power, yet 
alter his diſappointment at Nantz, he ſeemed to regret 
the want of a fea port, to enable him to hold fuch com- 


munication.” He had influence enough in the ſupreme 


| council to ehooſe his ſtation; it was in the lower part 
of the Vendce:: he was never able, however, to make: a 


footing on any part of the coaſt, ſo well was it defended 


by the republicans. As ſoon as theſe rebel chiefs had 
| acquired à certain- celebrity for having beaten many 


national generals (which, conßdering the nature of the 
| country, is not ſurpriſing), they were joined by emi. - 


| grants of quality, who; had quitted the frontiers of Ger- 
many, to enrol themſelves among the defenders of the 


throne and the altar; a great number of others attended 


in the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, waiting the re- 
ſult of the repeated triumphs vhich had been, announced 
to them, and ready to re- enter their country, to give it 
the laſt ſtab. The deplorable ſituation of the republic 
| gave its enemies every day ſome new hope. One day 
| a republican general was defeated in battle by the 


2 _— the ee 3 obtained a conqueſt in the 
| Vendée; £ 
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Vendee ; the third put a general to death by the guit 
lotine. But after all, the 6xn1vs 07 LIBE RT, watch. 
Ing over the deſtinies of men ſtruggling and deſerving 
to be free, has, through their energy, conſtancy, and 
courage, led them to victory within and without, 
While the rebels atted in a body, and fought in the 
held, they never failed to proſper ; when they ſeparated, 
and, above all, when they attacked a fortified town, 
however flender the fortifications, they. were + ſure to be 
VWorſted. 
Aſier the five or 5 weeks 1 in this nd dur 
ing which time but little was done on either fide, ex. 
cept a few ſkirmiſhes, the rebels laid fiege in an irre. 
gular manner to the town of Sables, where they expe- 
rienced the ſame fate as at Nantz. They next attacked 
Lugon, where they were beaten off with conſiderable 
loſs; and from this moment the criſts of the royalilts 
affairs took an unfavourable turn. It may be work | 
while to ſay a ſew words upon the cauſe of this ſtril- 
ing change. The ſuſpe&ted Biron being removed from 
his command of the army on the coaſt of Rochelle, 
Jans culotte general, of the name of Ross16x01, va 
appointed in his ſtead; and this proved a happy revo. 
lution for the republic in its affairs in this quarter. A 
number of perſons of power and influence roſe up 
againſt this appointment at the time; but the executive 
council, who certainly. were beſt acquainted with the 
public opinion, ſtood firm to the meaſure. The ſame 
people are ready to ſay now, the republic was ſaved by 
it. The armics of the Weſt had the ſame apprehen. 
ſions of their generals that thoſe of the North had hd 
under Dillon and others, The ene aſter this change, Wi 


were 
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vere at leaſt ſatisfied, that no compromiſe abukd take 
place between'a decided patriot, and a decided royaliſt. 
The rebel chiefs were alarmed at the meaſnre ; they ſaw 
they had nothing to hope from a republican, whoſe 

xciples were not equivocal; and that Roſſignol would 


have leſs complarſance for their quality than his prede- 


ceſſor. This was not all the good that the promotion 
of Roflignol produced in opinions merely. There had 
| been a {ad falling off in the minds of the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts where the troops were ſtattoned. They had 
beheld the ſtrongeſt diviſions of the army, compoſed of 


| the beſt troops, lying inactive in camp, while the enemy 5 


were ravaging every open town and village: hence the 


republic loſt many of its partizans; others were unde- 


cided and wavering- No fooner was this appointment 


announced, than theſe middle men were compelled to 


take decidedly one fide or the other : they could not 
expect to play the patriot one day, and the ariſtocrat 
| the next. All the adminiſtrators and agents, of every 
| kind, in the countries which bordered on the Vend&e, 
| and who, till this time, had profited by a neutrality, and 
had managed with both parties as ſuited their intereſts, 
were obliged to pronounee openly what their ſenti- 


ments were. Thoſe who had ſecretly favoured the re- 
dels, by ſending them intelligenee, were now too much 
intimidated by the fate of ſome of their neighbours, 


| who, being convifted of the traiterous offence, were, 
| for want of a guillotine, hanged up on a tree in front of 


WW the army the firſt morning the new general took poſt. 


| He rode along the line, made a profeſſion of his ſenti- 


| ments, declared the conduct he would adopt; oblerv- . 
| Ing, that however much he loved a ſoldier, having been 
. II. 5 | 3 N , | wo 
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in the ranks himſelf, he was determined to puniſh, with 
_ exemplary ſeverity, the firſt man who ſhould diſhonour 
the cauſe he was fighting in. The whole army heard 
the new general's addrefs with reſpe& and ſatisfaQion; 
they whirled their hats on the muzzles of their firelock,, 
ſhouted Vive la republique, vive le general Roſſignol, and 
marched to Done, and vittory, where the rebels, though 
in ſuperior force, were beaten out of the town with 
great ſlaughter, and which was immediately poſſeſſed by 
the conquerors. The republican army took poſſeſſion of 
the Pont de Ce, a poſt of conſiderable importance, and 
| the affairs of the Vendce mended ever after, | 
Another circumſtance, not leſs important, took place 
at nearly the fame period, and which contributed po- 
litically to accelerate the decadence of the catholic and 
royal cauſe. Diſcord had crept into the councils of the } 
chiefs: not only the army no longer moved in a maſs, 
which had obtained jt ſo many advantages, but even 
the diviſions of the army maintained nothing like an 
union of objet. It would appear, that each com- 
mander was jealous of not having his due portion of 
glory in the conteſt, and that he would rather hazard 
his cauſe and his life together, than give a competitor 
the opportunity of running away with a grain of reputa- 
tion more than his ſhare. There were no leſs than 
three who had put in their claims for the ſupreme ge- 
neralat, The leaven of contention, thus once fairly en. 
tered into their councils, it never ceaſed to ferment, till 
it ſeparated one part from another, and in the moſt 
_ _ effettual manner, prepated the whole work for the ene. 
my to finiſh, | 


They nevertheleſs, from a ſenſe or common y danger 
made 
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made more than one attempt afterwards to open a paſ- 
ſage to the ſea, without which, they began to be con- 


Du : 

ty vinced, they muſt fall at laſt under the exhauſtleſs ener- 
n; gy of the republic; an energy, which DELTA, when 
ks, taken priſoner by TuxxEAu, confeſſed had ſurpaſſed 


any thing he had ever calculated upon. It is not to be 
| underſtood, however, that this inteſtine diviſion in the 
councils of the rebel chiefs prevented the parties from 


Ith 
by afting with vigour individually; on the contrary, each 
of ſceling, if not the ſame reſponſibility, at leaſt the ſame 


reputation to ſupport, let no occaſron paſs to diſtin. 
guiſh his ſkill and his proweſs. Several of theſe chiefs 
W have fought from ſixty to an hundred bloody battles, 
and one of them many more. Above two hundred 
noblemen, formerly of diſtinction, though paſſing un- 
der fidtitious names, have fallen in theſe conteſts; and 
of the private perſons, who commenced the war, pro. 
| bably not one in ten remains alive at this day. On 
both ſides, it would be no exaggeration to aſſert, that 
half a million of men, armed and unarmed, have 
| been ſacrificed therein. But it is time to lay before 
| the reader the other intereſting miſcarriages of the 
Vendeans in this war, and which ſhewed to thoſe 
powers in league againſt France, that unleſs they ſtep- 
| ped forward with help, the diverſion which had been ſo 
long and ably kept up in their favour, muſt utterly fink, 
In che month of Od ober the nucleus of the Vendean 
army paſſed the Loire, to take up its ſtation on the 
| Principality of Talmont. The object of this move- 
| ment does not clearly appear; a prodigious number of 
| biſhops, prieſts, women, and children, were in the 
in. The republican poſts on both banks of that 
3 N 2 river? 
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river, though not able to make a and againſt thy 
army when it had croſſed, nevertheleſs annoyed the 
| Vendeans cruelly in the paſſage ; boats after boats, fi 

ed with theſe unhappy creatures, were ſunk, and th 
were waſhed into the fea, in fight of both friend and 
_ foe. Charette, in the ſame ſpace of country he had 
uſually occupied, atted with great vigour, though he 
| had in vain tried to attach to his diviſion the remain 

of the grand army which had paſſed on the other fide 
the Loire, He was ſucceſſively beaten by the repub- 
lican generals, Haxo, DuTruy, and. Duroun; but 
that which was worſe ſtill, he heard that the part of the 
army, under the immediate command of D'Elb&, had 
been routed, and the generaliſſimo dangerouſly wound. 
ed. D'Elbe retired to the iſland of , Nozrmoutier, 
where, ſtrange to tell, thoſe ſoldiers, who bad fought 
like heroes in the field before, now pent up on an 
illand, allowed Tuxxxzav to take their chief, without 
drawing a trigger. This behaviour in his ſoldiers poi. 
ſoned his latter moments. He muſt ſoon have died oſ 
a mortal wound he had received in a former engage- 
ment, and which he had negletted, but he was carried to 
Nantes, and guillotined.  Foreſeeing his approach- 
ing fate, he had, ſome days previous to his being taken 
priſoner, deſired an interview with CHARETTE, and 
Larocus JacQUELin. He exhorted them, late as it 
was, to unite their forces together again ; he told them, 
that their diſunion, and that of the other general offi- 
cers, had loſt the glorioys opportunity; its recovery 
was, he ſaid, worth trying for. His advice was not 
liſtened to: theſe jealous chiefs left him, and parted on 


the ſpot. keene Town e! and Marigny, but 
| Chareue 
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Charette kept at a diſtance from them. The determi- 
nation of the former three was, to run over the ground 
occupied by the whole rebel army, re- organize it, and 
wall till the favourable ſeaſon ſhould return for receiv- 
ing ſuccours from England, which, it ſeems, had been 
agreed on by the agents of the reſpetlive parties.— 
Upon this intereſting ſubjett, on which volumes might 
be now written, without tiring the reader, a great deal 
more light will be thrown when the war is put an end 
10: while the government of England is concerned in 
its proſecution, ſome reſerve is impoſed upon the- 
writer who treats of it; ſuffice it to ſay, that a plan was 
| formed for cutting off from the republic the peninſula - 
of land from the river Vilain to St. Maloes; eftabliſh- 
ing a powerful army at Rennes, as a mid ſtation. This 
projett, indeed, if effected, would have been a grand 
blow, a chef d'euore of policy, worthy the ſtatiſtical 
pretenſions of the miniſter of Great Britain ; in ſhort, of 
the politics of the greateſt cabinet in the world. But 
what has this vaſt ſcheme. ended in? Inſtead of ſever- 
ing Breſt,, Port I'Orient, St. Maloes, &c. from the other 
part of Brittany, and from all France; inſtead of having 
accels to the French continent by the channel, and by 
| the bay of Biſcay, the great conduttors of this great 
var have not been able to take a fingle fiſhing-town, 
nor to retain the poſſeſſion of a ſmall contiguous iſland, 
| The rebels, it was plain to ſee, began to fight from 
deſperation, rather than from hope, when the e 
| * St. mne Was  projefted, 
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THE REBELS MARCH TOWARDS ST, MALO Art 
| TO TAKE GRANVILLE, 


| | Tho rehel chiefs now began to be ſenſible of 3 
| they had committed, by giving way to their individual 
jealouſies, and by not having kept their forces mor, 
united; and, above all, by not having eſtabliſhed a com- 
munication by ſea with the Engliſh, and which they 
might have done eaſily in the days of their ſucceſs, be. 
fore the government had had time to organize ſo con. 
ſiderable a force agijoſt them. They, were willing u 
repair their error as ſoon as poſſible; they correſponded 
with the Engliſh, and acquainted them with a determi. 
nation to pulh for a port in the channel,. In the ifſue 
ol this experiment, it- ſhould: ſeem, all their hopes de. 
pended; they had long given up every expettation of 
encreafing-their force, or the number of tHeir adherents 
ſo as to execute their firſt defign on Paris. Their 
own, and the republican armies had exhauſted: the fea | 
of war, though ſo abundantly ſtocked in its commence 
ment; for-as the inhabitants ſat themſelves againſt the 
aſſignats, they choſe rather to let theit ſtocks lie on 
hands than exchange them for that republican money. 
It may not be unneceſſary to ſay a few OI | 
upon tho other inſurrections which happened in 
ill-fated part of France, particularly on thoſe of i 
_ Chouans, Theſe; had their origin in the diſaſfoction of 
three: brothers of that name, in the ineighbourhood of | 
Laval, who, by their on, and the influence of a fey 
other perſons, met in inconſiderable bodies of armed 
men in that city, and other neighbouring places in the 


ancient duchy of Maine, It does not appear that 4 | 
| obſe 
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objelt at firſt was any other than ſmuggling, and for this 
| purpoſe they occupied the receſſes of the foreſts of 


Pertre and Guerche, Though but few in number at firſt, 


ey were preſently. reinforced by the revolted of the de. 


partment” of Calvados, obliged to fly from republi- 


can vengeance, and by the remains of the army- under 
the prince of Ta}mont, beaten at Chollet and at Sevancy. 
| Thus, inſtead of making depredations in parties of thirty 
and forty only, as they had been accuſtomed to, and 


always avoiding an engagement with an equal number 


of the enemy, the Chouans acquired conſiſtence, and 
| became formidable. There were other inſurgents in 


the department of Morbihan, which neither fell under 


the deſcription of Vendeans nor Chouans, and yet 
| gave the government conſiderable uneaſineſs. But 


as it is by no means intended to particularize he 
different ſpecies of rebels in France, it will be ſufficient 


to confine our remarks to the Chouans and Vendeans, 
which, from this time forward, appear to att in uniſon, 
| if not always in conjunction. The Vendeans, in their 


way to St. Malo, or Granville, were now coming over 


the country occupied by the Chouans. It was a 


ſquare, of which Nantz, Mayenne, Angers, and Rennes 


form the angles. They had frequently extended their 
excurſions to within cannon-ſhot of Dol, which is but 
| ſeventeen miles from St. Malo. 

After the death of the prince of Talmont, the count 


de Boulainvillieres, before the chevalier Puiſaye, com- 


manded the Chouans. No ſooner had a body of the 
| Vendee army crofled the Loire, and joined the Chou- 
ans, than the convention ordered the tog to ring in 


all the towns and villages in-the neighbourhood, under 


the 
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the 8 of the republic, as well for the puroy 
of raiſing an armed force to haraſs their march, aud 
prevent their extenfion, as to remove every ſort d 
warlike proviſion out of their reach, This objedt wa 
ſo fully accompliſhed, that vaſt numbers of the rebels 
were famiſhed, and expired with hunger, eſpecially the 
wives, children, and followers of the army. This dif. 
aſter, it is ſuppoſed, prevented the rebels from carrying 
their primary deſigns againſt St. Malo into execution, 
and made them reſolve to try their fortune on Gran. 
ville, a very inferior place, being little better than x 
fiſhing town, of difficult acceſs by water, except fer 
boats and other ſmall craft. It would, neverthelel, 
have been of ineſtimable ſervice to the rebels, on ac: 
count of its contiguity to Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alder. 
ney, thereby enabling them to communicate with the 
rich emigrants refiding on thoſe iſlands, as well as to 
concert with the Engliſh government as to future ope. 
rations., The attack upon this place was made in tha 
irregular, impetuous way, which had failed on Nanu 
and Sables ; and though the garriſon were not equal to 
a tenth of the aſſailants in number, yet ſuch a republi 
can ſpirit pervaded the inhabitants of the place, that the 
deficiency was made up by their exertions. Old men, 
women, and children, were indefatigable in every way 
to ſuſtain this brave little garriſon, and by that means 
the cannon were ſo well ſupplied, that a greater ſlaugh- 
ter was made under its walls than under thoſe of any 
' Other city in all the rebel countries. The Vendeans 
fought with deſperation ; twice they attempted to flom 
the place; they were repulſed with carnage each time: 


the women even rolled large ſtones on them, and killed 
number 
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tombets in that manner, till at length exhauſted with 
hunger, fatigue, and diſcaſe, the ſurvivors retired with 
broken hearts. 
On examining the bodies of the flain, they were e found 
to be half eaten up with the itch, and other cutaneous 
diſeaſes, This defeat was the death blow to the hopes 
| of the rebels, fince it incited the government to pay 
greatef attention than ever to the coaſts and garriſon 
| towns in that part of the channel; nor does it appear 
| that any communication was afterwards held with the 
| external enemies of the republic, except by a few ſtrag- 
gling perſons on the fandy ſhores, It may appear ex- 
W traordinary that no aſſiſtance by ſea was offered to the 
rebels from the Engliſh on this trying occaſion. -Whe- 
| ther this omiffion aroſe from the crudity of the plan, as 
| in that of Dunkirk, of from the difficulty of acceſs, 
| from the rocks which run through the bay of Cou- 
tance, is not eaſy to ſolve ; but certainly the ſmalleſt 
diverſion in the neighbourbood of Granville muſt have 
| been of infinite uſe to the affailants—unqueſtionably of 
much more than that afterwards attempted in the bay 
of Quiberon. But many particulars relating to this 
extraordinary war muſt remain a fecret till it be wholly 
We terminated ; how far, or how near it is to its period, 
| difficult to predict, ſeeing that every inſurrettion in 
thoſe parts may add ne life to that which appears dy- 
| ing, and that a diſaffection in the department of Finiſ⸗ 
ere, and efpecially in the town of Breſt, might I 
4 us embers inte e ee. flame, 
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"THE PROCEEDINGS OF GOVERNMENT CARRIED 79 
GREAT EXTREMITY AT THE END OF THE yg, 
1793 : I 1-1 | 
The execution of the twenty-one deputies bad taken ſo 

many enemies from the Mountain; but that violent pro. 

ceeding had created many others of a different deſeriy 
tion. There was no oppoſition in the convention, tg 
be ſure ; but that ſullen filence in what was called the 

Plain, not only created ſuſpicion, but excited com. 

plaint. When mens' minds are heated by political dil. 

putes, and their aAions carried to exceſs by revenge, 

and a ſenſe of danger, it 1s eaſy to imagine conſpiracies, 
where none exilt, Every ſtep the Mountaineers took 
committed them to new dangers, ſubjetted them to ney 
difficulties. They well knew that their only ſafeguard 
Vas inthe approbation of the people; but as they had uni. 
formly laid the public diſtreſſes to the machinations of the 
men whoſe deſtruction they were working, they were par. 
ticularly anxious, not merely to flatter the loweſt.claſſes 
vith the hope of an ameliorated condition, but to give 
them ſome earneſt of their fincerity. The very poorel 
citizens were invited to attend the general meetings o 
the ſeftions, for which, at the inſtance of Danton, the 
convention allowed them forty ſous per day, to con- 
penſate for the loſs their families would ſuſtain by the 
remiſſion of their labour. 'Fhis meaſure alarmed the 
ariſtocracy more than any which had taken place during 
the revolution. Preſſed as the people were under the 
ſevereſt penury, the rich expected no mercy at en 
hands ; they were afraid to appear at any of the mect- 
ings or commitices of the ſett.ons : they concerted 15 
fy « | * 
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| gether; in private, but ſcarce: ever appeared in public. 
They had their friends in the convention ; but their 
principal hope was, that the violence of the democratic 
ſyſtem would exhauſt itſelf. Cambon, the financier of 
France at this time, adopted one of the greateſt expe- 
| dients for chaining the fortune of the rich to the fate of 
| the republic : this was the deſtroy ing all the ancient 
titles of the public creditors, and conſolidating them in 
| one great book (Le grand livre). Numbers of an- 
| nuitants and others, on finding that they ſhould be at a 
| loſs to prove their claims as public creditors in caſe of a 
counter revolution, now determined to prevent it to 
the utmoſt of their power, Intereſt, 1 it muſt be allowed, 
vill ever have great ſway over the minds of men. : 
InTexzsT, however, was not thought to be ſuffici- 
ently powerful of itſelf to operate all that was wanted on 
the rich, and on the egotiſt: TERROR was called in as an 
auxiliary; its effect in a ſhort time became viſible all | 


| over the republic, 

, — Oh, Gght 
of terror, foul and ugly to behold,  _ 
Horrid to think, more horrible to ſeel!“ 


The great book had done much in compelling many 
| to wiſh ſucceſs to the revolution; there were others, 
however, deemed incorrigible in their hatred to it: and 
for this diſeaſe they could deviſe no remedy but that 
dreadful one,. the guillotine. Revolutionary law was. 
now the ſupreme law; every foot which trod the ſoil 
| of France, every perſon which breathed its air, was de- 
| Clared to be ſubje&t to its rigour. The convention had 
repeatedly ſworn to ſave the republic; the meaſures it 

| adopted to fulfil that oath were ſuch as the calmer le- 
0 8 O 2 giſlators 
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leere of other countries would: deem moſt likely 10 
overturn the fabrick they were deſtined to preſerve. 
The third day after the execution of the dept 

Brifſot, &c. &c. Philip Egalitẽ (the duke of Orleans), ar. 

rived in Paris from Marſeilles ; bis trial, indeed, was x 
mockery of juſtice, whatever his crimes might have 
been. Little more was done than identifying his per. 
ſon ; the jury were aſked, if the priſoner had partaken 
ol thoſe plots and projetis which had been imputed io 
the other conſpirators, and which were ſo dangerous to 
the welfare of the republic. On the anſwer of the jury 


1 being in the affirmative, he was condemned, and exe- 


cuted the next day. It would ſeem more rational, at 
leaſt leſs abhorrent, that the convention hat decreed a 
national jury to determine upon the expediency and 
neceſſity ol taking away the lives of thoſe perſons whoſe 
exiſtence was deemed dangerous to the public welfare, 
than to confound crimes and priſoners in the manner 
beheld. Many of the accuſed were convicted. under 
one accuſation, as if involved in the ſame offence, when 
their diſpoſitions and opinions had kept them in atual 
variance and oppoſition to each other. The fad truth 
je, that the republic vas committed to imminent ba. 
ard; it yas beſet by enemies within, as dangerous as 
_ thoſe without: paſſion, which, while it reigns, is as 
blind as prejudice, looked for them in all places, often 
in the wrong ones; one miſtake occaſioned another ; 
parties formed for mutual defence, as well as for at | 
tack ; reyenge and recrimination are the conſequences 
of proſcriptions; and the wonder is leſs, that the dread- 
ful exceſſes contig ſo long, than that they ſtopped 
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in the firſt few days of the month of November, 
many perſons diſtinguiſhed in the courſe of the revo- 
lution were put to death by the guillotine, viz. Baille, 
the firſt mayor of Paris, condemned for having, in his 
office, ordered the military to fire on the people. 
| Manuel, a deputy, with generals Houcyarxd and 
BaUNET; the former having commanded the army of 
the North, the latter that of Italy, both arraigned for 
| having betrayed their truſt. Manaus RoLanp allo, 
| the wife of the late miniſter of the home department, 
| ſuffered in this way. Ra AUD ps Sr. ETiznng, 3 
member of the convention, experienced the ſame fate ; 
which equally awaited CHaviznae, the late miniſter 
ol contributions, but which he avoided by mY : 
| himſelf in priſon. 
| While the revolutionary government was thus judi- 
cially exerciſing its rigour in Paris, the police of the 
city was not unattended to. The ſtreets were no longer 
diſgraced by beggars, infeſted with robbers, nor pollut- 
ed by proſtitutes. The municipality, by an arrèt, or- 
| dered the wqmen of this deſcription. to be ſent to the 
| Salpetriere, a houſe of penitence, and there made to 
| work, in making lint for the uſe of the ſurgeons of the 
army and navy. The infamous houſes about the pa- 
lais royal had been found to harbour numbers of young 
men, deaf to the calls of their country, and cluding the 
| Tequlition : they were ſearched, e keepers ok 


chem puniſhed. 


Theſe regulations gaye the a and eſpeci- 
ally the municipality, conſiderable credit in "y eyes of 


the moral 4805 of the e 
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THE NUMEROUS ARRESTS ALL OVER FRANCE=—Thy 
CROUDED PRISONS AND AFFLICTING SC&x4; 
WHICH PASSED IN THOSE OF PARIS. 


The moſt painful taſk through the whole Sketch o of the 
Revolution, is that which occurs in this place. It is in 
performing. it that the h:/tor:an muſt become the nam. 
tor. Would it might be ſaid here, as by a great writer, 
that! the beſt inſtructions are given in the ſimpleſt nar. 
rations.” The moſt frightful parts of the revolution 
| were hidden from the common eye. The ſlaughter in 

the ſields, and the maſſacres in the ſtreets were ſhocking 
enough, but not ſufficiently ſo to have prevented the 
wretches immured within the priſons and houſes of ar. 
reſtation from exchanging their ſituation for either or 
both of theſe dangers. It was now that the revolution, 
ſo amiable, ſo philoſophic in its commencement, al. 
ſumed a new and terrific ſhape; the anxious obſerver 
was not able to diſcover the principle which carried it 
forward : be could only diſcover that the people were 
intent, were reſolved upon liberty ; and that thoſe who 
promiſed to obtain it for them, were adopting means 
which had never been taken into the account when the 
work was firſt planned. How far a revolution has ever 
been, or may be wrought on ſo large a territory, and in 
a ſociety ſo corrupt, without ſimilar violences, is out of 
the province or the capacity of the writer to calculate, 
What part.of them was owing to the cqalition of exter- 
nal enemies, adds combination and difficulty to the ac- 
count, Some perſons may be inclined to view the 
whole as an alternation of cauſe and effect. That the 
effect of the old tyranny was the occaſion of new, and 
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that one ſpecies of deſpotiſm alone could be a match for 
the other. But without attempting to analyſe that which 
| is beyond the reach of human powers, as being in part 
| the effet of chance, and in part of a concatenation of 
events never before witneſſed, the author will content 
himſelf in ſaying, that although the French ſhall have 
| bought their liberty (let it come as ſoon as it may) at an 
| unexampled expence, yet he conceives the fruit of it 
vill ultimately repay them; and that the ſcenes of dif- 
| treſs, of anguiſh, and of horror, be witneſſed and par- 
| took of during the firſt ten months of his incarceration 
in Paris, never made him doubt but that humanity 
vould ſhortly find conſolation. This would have been 
the caſe ere now, if this deſtruQtive war had been diſcon- 
tinued, It is neither with a view to expreſs his reſent. 
ment for his own unmerited ſufferings in theſe tranſac- 
| tions, that the author recites them, nor to throw an odium 
on the revolution out of which they grew; but to prevent 
the effe&ts of an exaggerated detail, and eſpecially to 
hold out a leſſon to the world by a faithful picture, which 
| the reader may eaſily _ OY apply without any 
| comment of the write... 

The tragical priſon Wes 00 in | th 8 
ning of the month of September, 1793. It was pre 
ceded by a ſpeech to the convention from the mayor of 
Paris, at the head of a deputation. He obſerved, that 
rich men and wealthy farmers had purchaſed the lands 
of their former maſters, and were ſpeculating on the mi. 
| lery of the people. © It is time,” ſaid he,“ to put an end 
toa criſis which has laſted ſince 1789. We mult deſtroy 
our enemies, or they will deſtroy us. The tyrants of 
the ts have thrown down the gauntlet, and the peo- 


ple 
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ple have accepted the challenge ; and you, facred Mou, 
tain!” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the members on the 
upper ſeats, & he the Sinai of the French. Hurl the thug. 
der of the people's will. Holy Mountain! become a vol. 
camo, and efface from the earth all who wiſn the deſtruc. - 
tion of liberty. Legiſlators, away with pity, awy 
wich merey; let us put betweeen them and us a barrier 
of eternity.” He then recommended the fpeedy con. 
pletion of the revolutionary army which had been al. 
ready decreed, and the accompanying it with an incor 
ruptible tribunal, and the fatal inſtrument which was 10 
cut the thread of conſpiracies, and the life of the con. 
ſpirators together; Let it be eſpecially charged,” ſaid 
he, © to compel avarice to diſgorge the riches of nature, 
and that we bear on banners the words, peace to the 
well affected, war to famiſhers. Juſtice. No oppreſſion.” 
It may eaſily be imagined that a ſpeech like this prodaced 
z great effeR on the already ſenſitive mind of the op- 
preſſed people; it was read in the Jacobins, printed by 
the municipality, and difperſed every where. This 
| ſpeech of the mayor has not been forgotten by the mo- 
derate part of the convention in the re- action of opinion 
However Pache might be prevailed upon to make ſuch 
a ſpeech, or in v hate ver light that ſpeech may be viewed, 
he bears many unequivocal marks of a benevolent man, 

But an individual, in the midft of a ſociety of men of 
lively imaginations, and warm reſentments, loſes his 
own nature, and partakes of theirs. A decree, in com- 
pliance with the ſentiments of the above addreſs, paſſed 
for putting the revolutionary army into motion. 
All perſons who had been connected with the lat 
king's houſcbold were ordered to be arreſted, and: 
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vague definition of the ſuſpeRted. perſons gave ſuch a 
licence to the "adminiſtrators, that every one, not cordi- 
ally attached to the revolution, might be impriſoned by 
the authority of the convention's decree. Collot d'Her- 
bois, and Billaud de Varennes, two members of acknow- 
| ledged aQtivitys were choſen members of the committee 
of public welfare, with a view to aſſiſt i in earrying cheſe 
rigorous decrees into execution. f 
Now came a ſevere meaſure againſt all che 8 
in France, but particularly againſt the Engliſh. - A 
member endeavoured to ſhew, that ſuch a decree would 
be unjuſt and impolitic, eſpecially impriſoning the per- 
ſons, and ſequeſtrating the property of thoſe foreigners 
* who were known to be friendly to liberty. Rober- 
ſpierre; who was now faſt advancing into popularity 
aid, that all ſtrangers ought to be ſuſpefted, and par- 
ticularly thoſe. who appeared to be patriots ; that the 
enemies of France employed thoſe whoſe patriotiſm ap- 
| peared to be moſt fierce. He acknowledged the law 
| vasſevere: it might affett ſome reſpeQable philoſophers; 
but men of that deſcription, he ſaid, were few ; and in 
every other reſpett, it was ſo wiſe and magnanimous, that 
it would find apologiſts in thoſe who were affeQed by it. 
Duron ſaid on this occaſion in the convention, 
Do not deceive yourfelves, Engliſh policy is de- 
| ceitful; it is with gold that its government obtains poſ- 
| ſeſſion of our fleet; it is with gold that it ſows diviſions 
in the republic. Its miniſters have given brevets of ex- 
cluſion to the agents they have among us. Theſe agents, 
| our pretended friends, and victims of what they cal} : 
| liberty, deceive us ſo much the more eaſily, as their 
brevets are ſuppoſed to be genuine, II is by their 
Vos, II. n 37 means 
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means that the Engliſh gold circulates dine fig 
debauehes our adminiſtrators,” and our public ſpirit- 
He made the expreſs motion, that the law againſt the 
property of foreigners be extended'to all en, a of Fite 
ris with whom France was at war. 
A A deeree, which had been previouſly unten u up by 
the committee, was . . FOE enten, i the 
following words: . PTL 
All the Engliſh; Gesten Triſh, and Har Hee 
eithef ſex; and all the ſubjetis of the king of Great 
Britain generally, who are at preſent within any part of 
the territories of che republic, ſhall, immediately after | 
the preſent decree” is received, be put in a ſtate of ar- 
reſt in houſes of fecurity, and ſeals be put upon their 
papers; add the effects of thoſe ſubjeRs of the ſame 
nation who are ahſent, ' ſhall be ſeized Wee ere 
for the benefit of the republi.. 
4, All retainers, -warehoufemer,, &e. of ſach ef 
; tall be obliged to male a declaration of them within 
twenty-four hours after the publication of the preſent 
- decree, to the adminiſt ration of their diſtriẽt, under pin 
of ten years impriſunment in chains, and fine equal to 
the value of the anne rene half ts _ nr 
40- the informer; 4. 25h, Tl es 411 046.4 5 
„ e exectitive power eld to elbe this 
3 in "the Ne o ee fe * 1 extraor- 


Ne 9 0 
66 Rvery public! « officer who ery .be "AP 
Allez neglected the execution of the preſent decree, 
Mall be puniſhed with ten years impriſonment in irons, 
Any perfon lodging individuals of the above de. 
ſeripilon, aud not _— g his or her — within 
| - twenty- 
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Great Britain, at preſent occupied ant employed in 
France, and have been ſo for {1x months, and children 
under twelve-years of age, placed in French ſchools, 
| are excepted from this N 'Y mm OR tall 
be put upon their papers. %%% ĩ˙ ˙ 72 "6 ; 
Some expedients; by way of ade hee by the 
Engliſh to avert the effects of this tremendous law; but 
| though they had ſucceeded-in the firſt decree, in'obtain» 
ing a qualification by means of ſix reſpondents; yet on 
this occaſion they. failed. In a ſhort time after, the 
principle extended to Angcharſis Clooto, a Pruſſian, and 
Thomas Paine, who, thougb an vue een {ell —_— | 
ils meaning, as being born in England. 1 
It is 4 melancholy. conſidetation, if lues Fer Fe 
been aſſerted by more than one ſenſible politician, that 
there is no paſſing from a highly corrupt government 0 
to a pure democratic one, but through anarchy. The 
| French appeared now to be arrived ai this point. Anar 
chy is that temporary confuſion which ariſes from the 
abolition of one code of laws. before another is put into 
| operation. Upon a-cbange-of any government, there- 
fore, there-;{muſt neceſſarily follow anarchy more or 
leſs, of ſhorter or longer duration. If the- legiſlature 
| of Great Britain were to be prepared with a new code 
of laws, to ſuperſede; thoſe which exiſt now, the old 
| ones muſt be abrogated” before the new ones could be 
operative; and that interval, or point of time, were it 
only a moment; — — The 
A legillature poſſeſſed a conſtitution and code of 
3P 2 = © 
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Jaws; but in 48 of its delegated ſovereignty, i de, 
creed, that they ſhould not be in force till their enemie 
acknowledged the republic. It was enaftec 
country ſhould be governed in the i interim by revoly 
tionary laws, by laws made for: the exigency of the 
time.  Strifly ſpeaking, therefore, this was not a ſtay 
of anarchy, ſince there was à written law, profeſſing u 
point out to each citizen his duty, and to inform hin 
of bis right. There was, however, ſo much of anarchy, 
that no individual felt protected by the law, or could 
aſſure himſelf of ſafety with the exerciſe of the bel 
| diſpoſition; and it was fo much worſe than true anat. 
Thy, as that a few tyrants, by means of thoſe laws, could 
dirett the force which always accompanies them ty 
the deſtruQtion of the innocent, as well as the guily, 
Whereas an anarchy, an entire abſence of all law, is 100 
unnatural a ſtate for a ſociety to remain in long together. 
Anarchy, unlike to deſpotiſm, cures itſelf, It is as nv 
, tural for ſociety, as for an individual, to provide for iu 
own ſafety, and it will be. ſure toeffeR it, where no tyrant 
' interferes with preternatural power. The legiſlature of 
France then reſolved, that the citizens ſhould, for 2 
time, be ſubjeQ to revolutionary law, a ſort of unfixed 
_ erratic power, which might operate here, there, on one, 
or on the other, as accident might give ſway to party. 
It was like ſaying, “ Since we have been ridden al 
moſt to death by our former maſters, we will alloy 
neither bridles nor curbs to be put over our heads, or in 
our mouths, till we believe there are no more rider 
bing in wait ſor us.“ The people appeared to be 
flattered, and always will be flattered by ſuch a ſtat 
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| conſent has not been aſked. But the ſtate we are ſpeak» 
ing of is painful; it is the natural conſequence of an 
abrogation of partial laws; and the only known means 
| of preventing the recurrence to France of ſuch another 

ſcourge, will be the eſtabliſhing no la but by the 
general conſent of the people. When the general will 
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nor anarchy, nor a ſhock of any kind, in changing or 

| amending ſuch laws, or the government on which 

B thoſe laws repoſe. | Let the faQts about to be ſpoken of 
| elucidate, in park hat may e. e in had 

reaſoning. / 4 

The convention hid made nobles and prieſts i its. ene- 


n rens it them. 


in WHICH THE ENGLISH WERE CONTINED. | 


The printed definition of what might be conſidered 


| Intheir reſpeQiye ſeQjons, and for want of room in the 
| priſons, were kept in guard houſes, with centinels to ſe- 


| Fure the doom. The diſtreſs which theſe ſudden bw 


F 


of the people is the law, there is nothing to do but to 
collelt and aſcertain that will, the doing of which is no 


mies. It was apprehenſive of treachery in ſtrangers, 
The French wanted no authority for impriſoning their 
| own citizens; if they were at a loſs for it with reſpet 
| 10 foreigners, ALS Pp the law o ene v | 


or ThE PRISONS or PARIS, AND 1 FSPECLALLY THOSE | 


a ſuſpetted perſon, was diſperſed through all the diſtrias 
| of France, and; fifty thouſand priſons or houſes of arreſt - 

vere filled immediately with priſoners of that deſcrip- 
tion. The Engliſh in Paris were put under arreſtation 
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reſts occaſioned, is not eaſily deſcribed; the: party. 
effects being ſealed up, aud put under ſeque ſtration, ag. 
gravated that diſtreſs. The conſuſion, too, was not leſi 
in ma gu iiude. In the ſame room, as well to ſleep a 
eat, would be found men and women, who had perhapy 
met there for the firſt time in their lives. © An Engliſh 
baronet and an Engliſh groom, an Engliſh-lady and an 
Eng/'iſh cook, &c. &c. wete, in this ſituation many 
weeks before they were placed in priſons appropriated 
to their reſpeZtive ſexes. There is ſomething laughable, 
as well as mournful, in this piture of the, ſituation of 
the perſons who fell within the decrees of arreſtation 
It was the author's lot to be carried to the priſon of the 
Madelonneties, an ancient convent of that name, nov 
converted into a very ſtrong priſon. There were in 
the priſon at the time, a confiderable number of ha 
countrym n, who had been arreſted by a ſormet deeree, 
the eſſett of which might have been ſuperſeded by fx 
_ reſpondents. ' To dwell upon the horrors: which this 
manſion of be exhibited from day to day, during a 
three months' reſidence in it, would be to write a large 
volume. Every day, every hour, every minute, poured 
in new, and often innocent victims to the revolu- 
- tionary regimen, | The Madelonhettes was guarded by 
numerous centinels and gens d armes, and further, by 
prodigious large maltiff dogs, let looſe during the night, 
_ The rapidity with which:theſe/ arreſts were made, pie. 
vented an examination (proces vcibul) imo the nature | 
of the aceufation ; the gaviers had fearce. time to cnter 
ved; that no women were” brought: priſoners imo the 
Madelornettes, and but for a ſhort time — 
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ed to enter it to ſpeak to their huſbands. When this 
interdiction took place, then was human diſtreſs ſeen 
do be wound up to its higheſt pitch. Multitudes of 
tender frames expoſed in all weathers, when it was'diF- 
fcult to ſay, which poured faſteſt on the ground, their 
tears, or the rain: a Dionyſius would have melted at 
the fight. Even this was ſcarcely to be called a gratifi- 
cation, ſince the features of a perſon were not to be dif- 
| tinguiſhed through: dhe croſs; grating of the priſon, and 

2 word was not allowed to Be ſpoken. Think of this, 
ye oppreſſors of the peoply, wherever ye ate to be 
found! conciliate in time the” tempers of the injured ; 
| it is in vain td reaſon" with} them when the pbrenzy 
comes on; and of this be afſured, that if the French, 
naturally a courteous, a humane, and amiable people, 
could be goaded to retort with fuch-cruel vengeance on 

their enemies, real or ſuppoſed; few nations on the 
earth, under fimilar ver e ene warne ae leſs ws 
roejolus, or more manageable. 

| In the fame corridor with the” ide were FM 
twenty Frenchmen, chiefly of the nobleſſe. As a'ſpe- 
cimen of the havoc the revolutionary axe made on the 
priſoners in general, it may ſuffice to mention how 
theſe his fellow pri ſoners were diſpoſed of: COLONEL 
Newrow, and Mx. Hax Rr, were Engliſhmen, one 
in the ſame room, the other in the next to him. The 
former was guillotined the 6th of June, 1794, the latter 
the 23d of July, in the Tame year. LTU pv Pu, 
a miniſter of war to Louis XVI: and Latour pu Pf 
Corvenrnyr, a marquis, and a lientenant: general of 
the forces, were both girillotined on the 28th: of April, 
2794, the * at the age of A the latter at 

ſeventy- 


ſeventy-two. Moncrizryy, ſenior, and Monetary, 


man, both having filled offices of truſt in the old gg. 


July, 1794. 


poſed, aceuſed of counter - revolutionary offences; 00 
whether guilty or not in reality, they were declared { 
by the tribunal: but of the impriſoned in general, ſons 


ever, generally procured them their liberty in a ſhox 
time, after experiencing the inconvenience of a ſepa 
tion from their families. _ 


| hope conſiderable enmity to what was called literan 
ariſtocracy. This aroſe from the abuſe of learning 
which a few had been guilty of in the infamous prof 
tution of their pens _ againſt the cauſe of liberty. 4 
number of public writers were taken up, and brought 


M. BaxTnzLeny, the author of Voyages of Anacharfi. 
What pleaſure did it give to every well formed mind, 
to know that in a few hours a report of this proceeding 
* made to the 9 and that much eſteemed 
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junior, the former a Scotchman, the latter a 1 


vernment, were executed in the month of May, 474, 
Mzenz, Dunxanrys Arthur Ditrton, Queyrcy 
VangvuzLiln, with two others, whoſe titles and name 
are not recolleted, were guillotined in the months of 
April and May. A Ma. Warp, of Dublin, a genen 
of brigade in the French ſervice, and VaLony, of 
Limerick, his ſexyants both executed on the 22d of 


The perſons thus put to death wort, as may he is 


were really patriots, who, by miſlake, individual ver 
geance, or from other ſuch lamentable cauſe, were cor 
founded with the bad citizens. Their charaQters, hoy- 


Some leading eee i ee of Pari 


into the Madelonnettes; among them the venerable. 
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hiſtorian was e e releaſed by means of an ex- 
preſs decree. 125 | 
| The author had ihe — to ben 4 Gnas 
bf peaches to this veteran in the ſervice of the mules 
which obtained a compliment to his country in ory 
| that, it is hoped, it will, ere long, deſerve. 
Although the impriſoning of the -Engliſh was "I 
ſdered by every conſiderate Frenchman as a meaſure 
ol general caution only, on which account they ought 
| to have had little to fear ; yet there frequently happen- 
ed incidents; which rendered their fituations peculiarly 
perilous. The firſt inſtance of this kind was the report 
| of Brauvals, the deputy, in Toulon, being maſſacred 
by the Engliſh, who had obtained poſſeſſion of that port. 
| Now, though nothing could be more unjuſt, than that 
Engliſhmen in Paris ſhould ſuffer for what might be 
done by their countrymen, over whom they could not 
poſſibly have the Teaft influence, yet were they declared 
| hoſtages for the ſafety of the other ſurviving deputy: 
When this intelligence was communicated to the Eng- 
| liſh in the Madelonnettes, a young man, the ſon of a 
| general officer on the ſtaff in England, was thereby 
plunged imo an illneſs of the moſt alarming kind. The 
deputy on miſſion in the department of the Somme, had 
vritten to the convention, that he had diſcoyered and 
| wpprehended the brother-in-law of the king of England, 
| and a near relation of Mr. Pitt (Mr. Lo rraET and 
Mrs. Exruz« Pitt); and that they were on their way to 
Paris. A member moſt unworthily propofed to have 
| ron cages made, to ſhew to the enraged populace the 
W captives, as the authors of their miſeries : this would 
have been to ſacrifice them on the ſpot. But it is im- 
You. II. %% posible 
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poſſible ſuch an outrage could have been ſuffered ii 
the moſt frantic paroxy ſins of national rage and deſpay, | 
Theſe ſtories ſerved greatly to encreaſe the anxiety a 
mind in the Engliſh all over France. They were ſ 
' accuſtomed to reports of maſſacres, ſaid to be about ty 
take place, that the commutation of puniſhment, by the 
guillotine accompanying the revolutionary tribunal to 
ey prifons, would have been a relief to the mind. 
Il it were an object ſufficiently intereſting to the rex 
4 the depitting the different qualities and condition 
of the priſoners would exhibit an amalgam of diſtreb 
not ofien viewed. Inhabitants of Lyons, and of Mar. 
feilles, came up to Paris on mercantile affairs; but » 


thele towns had revolted after their ablence, they be. 


came ſuſpcaed, and were thrown into priſon. Their 
goods ſent dovn to theſe Cities, were confiſcated to the 
profit of the nation—their, wives and children ſhut up 
in the beſieged towns; in fhort, the bare refle&tion on 
the varicty and the complication of wretchedneſs, which 
the war and civil war of France have brought on its in- 
habitants, cannot but rend the heart of every one who 
has been either a witneſs or a ſharer of it. The occur: 
rences of a lefs ferious complexion were, the arreſting, 
by means of a cordon of Pariſian guards, all the ariſts- 
cratie party of the audience of the opera houſe. This 
ſtep was taken with a view to detett the young men who 
had evaded the requiſition to repair to the frontiers, 
Another was, the commiuing to prifon a whole com- 
pany of comedians, for performing a piece inimical to 
ſentiments of liberty and equality. © It was impoſſibe 
that the entrance into priſon of theſe mock kings an 
queons, decked out in their royal robes, and ornament 
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ed with ſourious gems, ſhould not excite riſibility in 
even the moſt ſad of heart. The legiſlature had never 
| ceaſed to have an eye to the ſtage, well conſidering 
what an effect the drama was capable of producing on 
the people. It was on this conſideration that, twice a 
week, plays of a caſt to excite the mind to atts of hero- 
| iſm were performed to the people gratis, the proprie- 
| tors being indemnified out of the public purſe. „„ 
As the prejudice of the Jacobins againſt the Engliſh 
now began to wear away, and the municipality felt ſome 
compundlion for the hardſhip they had made them en- 
dure, by laying them under all the reſtrictions of the - 
molt confirmed conſpirators; an order was given to 
| fit up houſes of ſecurity for their reception, where they 
might experience leſs rigour. The Benediſtines, Eng- 
liſh, and Scotch colleges were fixed upon to remove 


W them to, and the transfer, though only from one priſon 


to another, was, nevertheleſs, like a tranſition from pur- 
gatory to paradiſe. Theſe houſes had gardens, to which 
every priſoner had acceſs during eight, ten, or twelve 
hours in the day, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
The ſame atrocious murders, though fewer in num- 
| ber, were ſtill committed on our fellow priſoners in the 
Scotch college : for murders they muſt ever be called, 
| when men are put to death under arbitray laws—laws 
| enafted by the few, and diſſented to by the many. The 
forms of the tribunal were changed: neither fats 
vor corroborative evidence were required to convict the 
| priſoner. It was declared ſufficiem, - that the jury felt 
atisfied in their minds of his guilt. This laſt regulation, 
| howeyer, was not ſo bad as another, which denied to per- 
| ſons accuſed of conſpiracy, the aſſiſtance of counſel. 
: 3Q 2 This 
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This was prejudging to all intents and purpoſes ; by 
what was eyen worſe flill, Roberſpierre bad inſerted ; 
further article in the code of revolutionary laws, which 
Couthon obtained the convention's aſſent to, that for. 
bad the releaſing a perſon after the jury's acquittal, ex, 
cept by an order of the committee of public welfare, 
Ibis was the greateſt mockery of a jury, and the groſſeſ 
abuſe of liberty that ever was heard of. The people 
. wiſhed for vigour in the government; but not to hayt 
| tyrants for governors. The members of the ſalt pub. 
lic committee, under the pretence of ſtate expediency, 
(that infernal pretext) had their powers renewed from 
time to time, till they could give the tone to every or. 
gan of goyernment.—The army—the finances—the tri. 
bunals, were all under their direction; nor is it ſo much 
to be wondered at, that in ſuch a fityation theſe. men 
abuſed the power yeſted in their hands, as that they 
were ever diſpoſſeſſed of jt; nor would- this happy 
change haye taken place, but for the better informed 
condition of the peoples minds; for the greateſt tyrant 
of them all, while he was collecting in the one hand, the 
poiſon of deſpotiſm, was ſcattering with the other, the 
antidote which was to counteratt its haneful operation, 
There is no queſtion that Roberfpierre ſat out with the 
| deſign to propagate the tree of liberty oyer his country, 
He was a powerful champion in the cauſe. He drew on 
himſelf the batred of the abettors of the ancient order of 
things ; they ſought his deſtruction ; he was perſuaded 
they would effett it in ſome way or other, After Marat! 
allaſlination, he had often ſaid there could be no fe. 
curity but in the extermination of the royaliſts and in. 
ſriguers. Naw by * tem of e it - * 
| | P 
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to ſay hom many he would haveleft alive in the 
country, had the guillotine remained in permanence, and 
himſelf in power. The convention ſaw, with grief of 
heart, the 'misfortyns it had brought on itſelf, and on the 
| country, by ſwerving from principle, in not obſerymg 
that rotation of authority, which had been ſo ofien de- 
clared the beſt ſafeguard againſt the abuſe of it. What 
was to be done? The firſt member who ſhould have 
moved to recover what had been loſt, would have been 
marked by the tyrant as a diſorganizer—as an enemy 
of the common weal; ſent to the tribunal, and diſpatch- 
21 It was in this ſtate of things, that LEON TRE, of 
Verſailles, and eight colleagues, ſwore each to ſtand by 
the other, as a Brutus, and put an end to the tyranny 
and tyrant together. Roberſpierre had notice of this 
| deſign, and was about to render it abortive; when 
Taitizny equally implicated with the affianced tyran- 
| nicides, and having no alternative between victory or 
| death, lanced the famed decree of accuſation againſt 
| the triumyiri. The whole aſſembly applauded the act, 
and the tyrant and his Heutenants fell, — This is, how- 
ever, an anticipation in the order of the Sketch: it ap- 
| peared neceſſary, while ſpeaking of theſe ſanguinary ex- 
8 ccutions, to ſet them down to their proper authors. It 
| would be the height of injuſtice to blame a whole na- 
tion for thoſe acts of a few men; indeed, the ceſſation of 
them on the death of the nene 1 them to have 
| been their eſpecial work. 
| The priſons aeduekica sy contained. oath 
| of every kind againſt the government, and againſt the 
| republic—perſons infected with inveterate prejudices ; 
bu it * be ſhocking beyond TI if there 

were 


. 


to thoſe who had no means ; many Engliſhmen, in be. 
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| were no ſecurrity againſt prejudices but cutling off le 
dende of the pre judiced. 
With reſpect to the een of the priſons i in 

= Goin; it is but common juſtice to ſay, that in a ſhon 
time it was as regular as it was humane, The gaoler, 

the concierge ol the great priſon of the Madelonneue, 

was a humane, amiable man; the ſame might. be ſaid 

of the conſcierge of the Luxembourg, and of almot 

every other priſon in Paris. The priſoners, were bet. 

ter provided for than they could have been at their 

own homes probably. The bread allowed them wy 
more than ſuffigient, even during the great ſcarcity; 
they had three plates of meat or vegetables daily, be. | 
ſides ſoup, with a choppin of wine (about two thirds of | 

a bottle). As all this was done without any expence 


reft condition, preferred remaining in priſon, though 
they might have obtained their liberty with the ſmalleſ 
effort. By the new morality, ſo much deteſted and 
abuſed by other governments, the French reſpett dil 
treſs, and they ſucrour it. The influence the open 
tion of this divine ſentiment, which came under the ob- 
ſervation of the author wherever he turned his eye, 
forces him to confeſs that it made a powerful attack on 
the prepoſſeſſion he had entertained fox, bis native 
country; and further, urges him to bazard a conjec- 
ture, that whenever this unnatural war between the 
two countries ſhall teaſe, no other contention vil 
_ ariſe, than a mutual emulation to ſurpaſs each other 
in the exerciſe of thoſe public vinues which alone can 
make men Poppy | in N | 
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NEW RA, ON AID DAA. 


As 1 we are entered into another year of the dad 
tion, it may be proper to notice, chat the old manner of 
| reckoning time in France was aboliſhed by a decree of 
the national convention. This new ra was to be fec- 
koned from the foundation of the republic, which took 
| place on the 22d of September, 1792, the day on which 
the ſun arrived at the true autumnal equinox, enteting 
the ſign Libra, nine hours, eighteen minutes, thirty ſe- 
conds A. M. for the obſervatory of Paris. The com- 
mencement of each year was fixed at midnight. The 
three autumnal months were to be called, Vendemiaire, 
Brumaire, Frimaire ; the winter months, Nivoſe, Plu- 
 viole, Ventoſe; the ſpring months, Germinal, F loreal, | 
Praireal; and the ſummer months, Meſſidor, Thermi- 
dor, Fruttidor. The days of each decade were, Pri- 
midi, Duodi, Tridi, Quartidi, Quintidi, Sextidi, Sep: 
tidi, Ottodi, Nonodi, Decadi ; the five days lately ; 
called complementary, were to be called the Sans Culo- 

tides, and were to be dedicated to feſtivals of virtue, 

genius, labour, opinion, and rewards. The obſervance 

| of faints' days, and other holidays, was diſcontinued, 

and thus the public buſineſs was leſs broken in upon. 

| There were alſo ſo many more days of labour through- 
| out the year gained to the republic, as made the differ- 
ence. between may” two Sunday s and only thirty- ſix 
| decadis, 

The effett of ſuch a change in the æta and computa- 
| tion of time, with reſpeR to the external commercial re- 
| lations of the republic, were ſcarce to be calculated: ĩt 
gave occaſion tothe diſcomented to fay, that the inven- 
| tors 


i 
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tors of it were, from exaggerated principles, and ext 
vagant views, deſirous of iſolating themſelves from the 
reſt of the world, Be chat as it may, Fazrs vt. 
LANTIN x4: the new calendriſt, did not live to ſee fy 
months of his new ra run out, but was guillotined 
with Danton, nme * 4th-of Apti, 
793. 
The veny' games of the French et pe" the revs, 
, 1 ſpirit. It was not ſufficient to efface even 
mark of royalty and feudality in publie documents, wr, 
_ tings, and edifices, but even playing cards were forbid. 
den longer to bear them on their faces ; ſo that nothin 
might keep the remembrance of them alive in the 
youngeſt republican's mind. The four kings were (nt 
injudiciouſſy) ſuperceded by wiſe men, Lycunrcuy, 
Solon, Numa, Caro, and the four gueens, by 2 
ue or virtuous women. ; 


Of the military operations in 9915 HF part of the 
year 1794, very little was done on either ſide, except 
in one army. It will, however, be more in order to 


ſpeak ol hat little in this place. 


ARMY OF THE RHINE. | 


= "Whit the heroes of the South were proving the ( 
perior energy of freemen, before Toulon, the inhabi- 

' tants of Alſace roſe in a maſs, and marched to the relic 
of Landau. This town had been cloſely blockaded I 
for four months, during which the garriſon, as well u 
the citizens, were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs pol 
fble; the love of their country, however, was ſuperior 


wa ſenſe of perſonal , and n. to mm 
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ich SAT contempt, the threats and: promiſes of their 
enemies. | 
In the depth of ce 5 8 reſolved to 

force the lines before Haguenau; where the allies were 
| ſtrongly entrenched, and for this purpoſe they formed 
a junction betweeen the armies of the Rhine and the 
| Moſelle, under general Hoche. This hero had fot- 
| merly been poſtilion to the late king; and is an addi- 
tional proof of the inutility of tactics, when the conteſt 
is between republicans and flaves. The French march- 
ed up to the entrenchments of their enemies, ſinging 
patriotic ſongs, and diſplaying the moſt enthuſiaſtic bra- 
very. The battle was obſtinate and bloody, and main- 
| tained with various ſucceſs, till night put an end to the 
combat, The conteſt was not confined: to a ſingle 
point ; from Straſbourg to Landau, the whole country 
was one continued ſcene of carnage ; and the rivers 
vere tinged with the blood of men and horſes. The 
bodies of friends and foes were mingled together, and 
heaps of dead and dying every where preſented them- | 
ſelves to the affrighted ſpettator, 

This murderous conflict oontinged for a 1 3 7 
the republicans rene wing the attack every day, and the 
allies defending their works, which were reckoned im- 
|  pregnable, with the moſt perſevering courage. Unfor. 

turately for the French, a great number of the volun- 
| teers were without arms, and the ſcarcity of powder was 
| fo great, that they were obliged to depend entirely on 
their bayonets, after diſcharging a ſingle round. Thus - 
| bituated, nothing could have counter. balanced the ad- 
| vantage of the allies, but that divine enthuſiaſm which 
| inſpires freemen ; this principle, ſo powerſul in its ef. 
„ 3 tea, 


8 
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Tee, and ſo much to be dreadeu by deſpots, increaſi 
every day. The men of the firſt requiſition were flog. 
Ing to the tepudfican camp, and the army, after a reptil 
Thitedd of Being weaketied, 3cquired ne Avetifth, 
At levipth the allies were cömpelled to yield toy 
Haſs, Which böre 'RoWh ever) thing Before it; ni 
Whofe Zell encitaſed in proportibi'ts the 10 niches tha 
bppoſed it. The lites of Hagbenhtr and Weilſenboun 
Were Torctd, tHe artery ſcized, und the defeat 4h 
Shots, "THe" Blotkade of Lidl Ws Haifed ; ai 
Srralhourz, the bulwark of Franke; on the ebiterh ft 
tler, once mort returned to the republic. The Prifilt 
fled toartls Metz, and tlie Xuftriätts croſſed the 
Rhine by Afferent bridges. The French immediate 
took poſition of Spite, Which the allies eviciard | 
with great precipitation, und one” töte chmpelled th 
ariſtdcrats to take refuge in the interior of Gerin. 
Pechaßps no Army Ever diſpfahed tote Herdiftn this 
dle ſoldiets f the Hrſt requifitin, Ahd Ho Fortiffitich 
bete ever miitheained with inöre bravery, than the lis 
of Haguenau and Weiffembourg'; for above Hfty ihob. 
ſand ſotils ue tought'tb' have PErfThea in leſs thah the 
Tpace of ohe thbtith. What Horrible darhiige Aces the 
ambition of King produce! ant h fopg Will 'Hiharity 
have catiſe to Tament the prejudices Af thoſe Acud 
men, Who enguge themſelves for a miſerahle fubſiſtentt, 
"thus to imbrue their n in the blot of WET fellos 
Wenden! 5 
The faiſing of the debe of Landau, Ad the evichr 
| on of Toulon, Wete announced to the 'Eotiveiititn 
about the fame time: neither" the treachery of their che. Wi 
85 in the ere, mor the ſörmidlable 1 = 
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hey bad colleRed on the, banks af the, Rhine, could 
vichſtapd.the ſoldiers of:libexty, In the South, yiftorys 
celewbling, the produRtipns, of the climate, roſe als 
| moſt ipſtantaveoully, and like a.thupder-holt, overthrew 
| the Spaniards : in the. North, reſembling thoſe pro- 
dun ians which are flow. in their growth but vigorous 
in their natute, ſhe only yielded Bn enen the e 
ing efforts of repuhlican caurage. 

The expulſion of the allies, Here was nat wo 85 
advantage hich acerued to the republic from the ſuc- 
cceß of its brave defendets. The kings of the conſede- 
racy began to accuſe one another, and the moſt pointed 
batred was vifible between their reſpective armies. The 
king oſ Pruſſia, like malt of the coalition, had been de- 
| ceived. reſpeting the intentions af the French people; 
| bis treaſury was exhauſted, and the formidable army of 
bis predegeſſor was no more. The fatal 'plains of 
Champagne, and the ſanguinary ſtruggles on the Rhine, 
bad mouldered away his troops; and as -they had been 
| unſucceſsful in penetrating into France, he had little to 
| bope from raw and. inexperienced levies. Foreſeeing 
| the conſequences of an obſlinate perſeverance, he pro- 
| poſed ſeperating from the coalition. This diſunion was 
of more avail to the French, than their late victories; 
for whilſt it weakened the efforts of the allies, and de. 
ranged their future plans, it contributed ee e's re- 
| Wen in nen eee e 5 N 
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Some der with reſpekt to the exports fo 
| France had taken place, by orders of the committees of 


3R 2 govern- 


55 gratulate the convention on the free and candid de cla 
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government, which materially affefed the | America, 
merchants, who had unloaded their cargoes, and werg 
waiting for freight to return home. Some other diff. 
eulties, of a nature not unlike this, had ariſen from the 
ſame ſource, which appeared to threaten a 'diminution 
of harmony between the two republics. As America 
much approved of the principles of the French revoly. 
tion, and as France had derived ineftimable ſervices by 
the ſupplies of corn from that quarter, ſuch an event 
was deprecated by the lovers of both countries, who 
beheld, with concern, the induſtry of their mutual ene. 
mies to foment' the temporary ill-humour into a quar. 
rel. Their deſign was fruſtrated: ſeveral citizens of 
the United States of America went in a body to con. 


tion they had made, in the name of the French people, 
10 their allies, and neutral powers. They requeſted the 
eſtabliſhment of a commiſſion, charged, under the in- 
ſpetlion of the committee of public ſafety, to determine 
on commercial differences which "might ariſe between 
the citizens of the two republics, and ſwore | inviolable 
r ee to: _ TOs e bad e them to gui 

een e ſpread; vat faſt all « over e 
The abuſes of the chriſtian religion, and the enormi- 
ties committed by its profeſſors, had nearly put all pub- 
lic worſhip out of faſhion, and ſoon afterwards put al 
its teachers in a deſtitute ſituation. Anacharſis Cloots, 
, while in the convention, preſented to that legiſlature + |} 
work founded on the reaſoning of Mirabaud's Syſtem 
of Nature, and particularly expoſing the illogical tenen 


of the chriltjan religion. He made an addreſs to the 
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vention; and ſaidd it was its duty to repair the outrage 
mene on n philoſophy. by the legiſlative aſſembly, 
which had rejeted the light of reaſon offered to it by 
ſeveral philoſophical works. He-imputed the cold te- 
ception the legiſlature gave to every argument againſt 
| enſlaving the mind, to the abbe Fauchet, who had 
been put to death with the twenty-two: deputies. It is 
remarkable enough, that this deputy, the orator of the 
human race, as he was called, aſſembed numbers of par- 
tifans and proſely tes to his opinions, at the palace of the 
biſhop of Paris ; and it is not leſs remarkable, chat the 
metropolitan biſhop was himſelf executed _— Gays 
or Cloots, viz. on the £gth an 794. W 42. 
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It is in the nature of. a MEDI ES to being 8 belt 
and worſt men into conſpicuous ſituations. The pre- 
tended patriot will play upon the feelings and paſſions 
of a ſuffering people, and by appearing to commiſerate 
their misfortunes, will attract their confidence, and in- 
veigle them out of their ſuffrages. Men of this deſcrip- 
tion had inſinuated themſelves into the convention, which, 
though on many trying occaſions it ated in a manner be- 
coming the charafter of a great legiſlature, exhibited, 
nevertheleſs, many melancholy proofs of containing 
highly corrupt characters in its boſom : men who ſold 
paſſports: to nen perſons, allowed emigrants, for 
brite n to eſcape ft m juſtice, made fraudulent contracts 

with 
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wich the adminiſtrations, a en hemſe 
by the diſtreſſes of the nation. 
_ The convention cannot, bias. * new Fey om 
cality, and ſparing its own members. Theſe deten 
were. given up to condign puniſhment, having been 
found guilty on the cleareſt teſtimany and perhaps na 
eriminals had ever leſs mercy. or ſywmpathy-ſhewn:them 
than thoſe. But what tended more than all ta generate 
diſtruſt and ſuſpicion of cach other ihroughout the men, 
bers of the convention, waz the announcing, by the com- 
mittee of general ſurety, thai large ſums of the ſecret ſer. 
vice money af Great Britain had juſt made iis way into 
Paris, and, as was afthrmed, into the convention itſelf, for 
purpoſes of corruption. While an inveſtigation of thi 
affair was proceeding in, Ciianor, and BAZ IR, two 
deputies of the convention, declared, that they vere 
about to have laid the whole of the'tranfaQion beſore 
the public, as far as they had ſcrutinized into it. Aa 
vas directed by the committee ta make a report upon 
this ſeriqus buſineſs, ' He informed the convention, that 
@ plot had evidently brew: woven by the coalition of 
kings againſt France, and that the Britiſh miniſter had 
the Sire ion af it; that Bazireand Chabot had received 
three hundred thauſand liyras, as earneſt of pay for the 
part they were io perſorm in accelerating 4he diſſoli 
of the national convention. The reporter ſaid, that 
% others, in having corrupt and treacherous de- 
- ſigns 4 in what they had dane; but that, for Chabot wy 
they had taken the money; with no gthe 
athom the extent of the danger, and divulge 
0 | t 
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{tin time. Whatever truth here wight be in thae pan 
| of the ſtory, the public was ſitile diſpoſed to eredir ity 
and the committee were afraid to aft ctherwiſe than or. 
der them into arreſtation. Chabot was an ex- eapuein, 
and therefore Whatever proſeſſions he might have ade 
of his patriotiſm, he had always been fuſpebtedl. He 
| ad led the life of a libertine for ſome years, and had juſt 
married a rich jewels of Hungary, whole two brothers, 
ſaſpe@ed petfohs, were BKgurirg away in Paris. This 
| conſpiracy (for ſuch a 'edfſpivacy did really exiſt) was 
the more imrieste, as the money was proved to have 
paſſed through Engliſh hands—known to have atted 
- hoſlilely to the deſigns of the Bririſn cabinet. The con- 
vention did not obtain all the information the public 
wiſhed to have of this ſcheme of deſtroying the repreſen- 
aatives 'fo '6bnoxiats to the coalition; but it fent the 
Danton und Lacroix; and hs the two latter had beet 
commifſloners ſor the affmrs in the low countries the 
preceding year, the public had the greater latitude for 
conjekture. Juſien and Deluunay having fled from Pa- 
ris, were outlawed; Huf known, and half examined 
plots like the fe, gave Roberſpeirre ſhe beſt opportunity 
| of encreaſing his popularity and His power. He ſived 
in the plaineſt and moſt frugal mutnerg and as the 
ſormed no patties bimſelf, he had mne more power 0 
ntack ay ne which R66dinthe way ofthis vie us. 
His own apparent difregard to money gave him a 
| forvof right to cry down the evils Which its influence 
| Midbrought on his county. This tocem Uiſeovery of 
| an altetupt to bribe ſotne of the members af the con- 
| vention to deſtroy che reſt, gave / him occaſion to hun- 
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der againſt the rich egotiſts. As be had the ſterneh 
of a Cato in his manner, he was greatly liſtened to when 
he ſpoke, He drew an affeQting picture of the diſtre, 
ſes of the poor, and expoſed in the moſt invidiou 
point of view, the immoderately rich. The farmer, 
general, intendants, and receivers-general of the fas 
ces, ſaid he, © are leeches, which have ſucked the 
blood of the people: beſides their enormous profi 
and ſalaries, be obſerved, they had large +> towing in 
their hands, which their rapacity prompted them 0 
keep back from the public ſervice. Make them, ſaid he, 
throw up the pureſt ſubſtance of the people, with which 
they have been ſo long glutted, and atleaſt hold then 
in eee ail their accounts are siven in and 
irs hows of 8 paſſed 3 8 far 
mers general, intendants, &c.-who were immediate) 
impriſoned, and within a few weeks. after guillotine, 
The outrage of this proceeding muſt ſhock every ma 
who has any the fmalleſt regard for juſtice. Tha 
' theſe men, the greedy agents of an extravagant govers 
ment, and corrupt court, and rolling in inordinac 
wealth, might have been dangerous citizens in the nen 
order of things, none will attempt to deny; but Jays 
might ſurely have been deviſed to guard againſt de 
dangerous influence of overgrown wealth, To put men 
of this deſcription to death, and throw their money ir 
to the public coffers, js ſuch a violence in the name of 
the nation, as very few of the ſanguine could approve 
of. There was, beſides, a part of this proceeding which 
enereaſed the enormity of the whole: couriers had bee 
MP with orders from the commiuce to put the 


farmer 
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S (:mers-genieral in arreſtation before the decbet had paſ- - 

| {ed, This ſtep proved the whole to have been apte-con- 

| ecrted plan to prevent an eſcape, of a concealment of 

| nroperty. There are no meatis of aſcertaining the pre- 

ciſe ſum of money confifcated to the nation by the con- 

demnation of theſe perſons; but it is more than proba- 

| ble it was twenty: millions ſterling: The property of 
LazoRDE, the court-banker, was thirty. four millions 

of livres tournoĩis. Let us turn from a ſubject of 2 | +; 
much borror to one of real glory. | 


e On the alarm that the rebels of the Vendée vere 
3 WF bout to make an attack upon St. Malo; and that an 
' WF Engliſh fleet was expected in Concale bay, to ſecond 
der efforts, twelve battalions were raiſed in haſte from 


the ſeftions of Paris, and diſpatched to the menaced 
ſpot. The inhabitants of the communes in Normandy 
| contiguous to the rebels, roſe in a maſs; and that ſtep, „ 
together with the gallant behaviour of the people of | 
| Granville, repelled the affailants, without the aſſiſtance 
| of thoſe new levies. There were in them a number of 
young men; who had led idle, diſfipated lives; and be- 
ing inſenſible to the claims their country had on them in 
danger, refuſed to march; and two battalions, one of 
the ſettion of the Thuilleries, the other of the champs © 
| Elyſees, broke out in open rebellion; ſingihg, O, Richard, 
= 0, non roi. When intelligence was brought to the fathers 

| of families in thoſe ſeQtions, of the diſgraceful condu . 
| of their children, they tan to the bar of the convention, 
defiring a ſtritt examination might-be made into it; and 
i ſound to be ſuch as was reported, they ſwore to go 
| themſelves, and expiate the crimes of their guilty off- 
vos, II. 38 5 Paus, | 
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ſpring, by ſhedding their own blood, a reſigning the 
oftenders up to the vengeance of the law, and their in. 
ſulted country. It is impoſlible to deſcribe what effet 
. this diſplay of republican virtue had upon the conyer. 
tion and the tribunes z\the plaudits from all parts con- 
_ tinued near a.quarter of an hour; tears of ſenſibjliy 
tan down the checks of the preſident, and of thoſe gf 
many other members. Evety country may have iy 
Brutus but to have beheld an ne of ne 
was a fight truly ſublime!! r 
It wouid be difficult ſor an inen to. follow an 
record the events of this ſurpriſing revolution, ſo rapidly 
did they roll on one after another. One week only 
preſented the incidents of a century. Wich nine ar 
mies in activity, making in the whole nearly a million 
of lighting men, impelled to victory by the love of free 
dom, what might not France expett to do? It was in. 
poſſible that ſuch a body of forces could be deſtroyed 
or diſembodied, wichout ſitſi producing ſtriking change, 
on the condition and polities of Europe. The conver 
ion being ſeuſible, that its own exiſtence, and the laſt 
of the republic, depended upon the ſucceſs of its arm 
did all in its power to give efficiency thereto. Ever 
thing neceſſary to the ſuſtaining and preſerving ile 
troops was pdt in requifition. Corn, wine, flour, le- 
ther, and linen, were decreed to be at the diſpoſal of WW 
the commiſſioners for this ſervice ; every confideration 
was ſubordinate to this. Even ſurgeons, enginceth 
 drafiſinen, aud many others, of profeſſions and occup- 
tions uſeful and neceflary to armics, were equally cot 
pelled to turn out in their country's ſervice. Howeve 
N „ arbitrary 
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| | bithry theſe meaſures may appear, there is no queſt 
tion, but they alone preſerved France from the _ 
which appeared to await. her, : 
| The convehtion began to S ie iel on 4 | 
| ſucceſs of its meaſures; Lyons had been reduced to 
obedience ; Bourdeaux was brought to reaſon ; the 
| rebellion in the Vendee greatly checked; Toulon tre- 
| covered, and thereby Marſeilles ſecured; the Pruſſians 
and Auſtrians checked; the armies well ſupplied, and 
the national domains ſelling at a price proportionably 
higher than the fall of the aſſignats; and, above all, ad- 
cdireſſes poured in from numerous diſtricts, deſiring the 
| convention to remain at its poſt till the republic ſnould 
be ſafe, All this ſucceſs was aſcribed to the rigour of its i 
| proccedings, a circumſtance by no means likely to pro- 
© duce relaxation. - The treacherous arts of the enemy | 1 
| vithin, were ſaid to be repreſſed by terror; the enemy | | 
vithout was confounded, for want of the uſual cmu- 
nication and intelligence. The people all over the re- | 
public were certainly ſtunned with fear. The revolu- | | 
 tionary army was nothing better than a band of legalized 
W robbers. They entered whatever citizen's houſe they 
| choſe, and wherever they found money, eſpecially gold 
or ſilver, they carried it off: if any murmurs were 
W made at theſe proceedings, there, was a guillotine in the | 
W rear of the diviſion of the army. The officers in thoſe 
| expeditions, in writing from the country to their friends 
W in Paris, would ſay, & We have well ſans culotcized 
ſuch and ſuch a town; we have enlightened it to the 
mount of two hundred thouſand livres in monnoi ſon- 
nant, and cured ſixty of the molt diſeaſed inhabitants of 
4 K heads. "— Think of this, then, ye nations, whoſe 
. 5 e people 
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people call for a reform in the government! ! Belo 
ho effect of a revolution, rendered unavoidable by i 
« ſelfiſhneſs and corruption of a few egotiſts. Think g 
a convention, containing many enlightened and ben, 


volent men, permitting ſuch exceſſes as theſe, to aygi 
others of perhaps a ſtill more dreadful nature. Wy 


this not like ſaying, © We conſent to let theſe ſav 0 
looſe; for though they plunder and deſtroy many of our 
friends, they deſtroy and weaken our enemies alſy? 
Every department had its revolutionary army, and, 
conſequently, all France was fans culottized in thi 
manner. Prodigious ſums of money were thus take 


| from people of all deſcriptions, but a tenth part neye 
entered the national coffers; and though people ver 
- compelled by a decree to change their gold and filve 


againſt aſſignats (which alone gave a legal colour u 
theſe proceedings), yet the legiſlature did not think pro 
per to call the plunderers to account, becauſe the 
were diſgraced by the proceeding, and were unwillin 


to give any thing like approbation to it. Indeed, it 


but juſtice to the convention to ſay, that as ſoon i 
was found that the harmleſs huſbandman's bureau vs 
not exempt from the reyolutionary reſearches of thelc 
marauders, they. palſed a decree for diſbanding the 
army altogether ; and, to ſhe their abhorrence of the 
outrages committed in the name of the law, the com. 

mander in chief was ſent to the tribunal, and being 


found guilty of de _ ge yeſted in bin, 


was executed. 


be revolutionary amy yes 2 ber abe guill 
tine encreaſed in aftivity every day. In the firſt week 
of u, ſeyenty· perſons were executed by ths 
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expeditious engine of death ; among them were the old 


marſhal Luckner, and the young Cuſtine, who had been 


in the army, and an aid-de-camp to his father. The 
former was 'condemned for having delivered ſeveral 
ſtrong towns into the hands of the enemy, and the later 
for conſpiring againſt the republic. In the months of 
March and April, fourteen more deputies of the con- 
yention were put to death, accuſed of various conſpira- 
cies; and as the counter-revolutioniſts from various 


parts of France were ordered to be ſent up to Paris to 
be tried by a tribunal more obedient to the wiſhes, 


and more expeditious i in the. orders, of its directors, the 
numbers of victims encreaſed in a manner hideons to 
recount, From ten, fifteen, and twenty a day, it be- 


came common to ſee fifty and ſixty; and indeed the | 
| two days preceding the death of Roberſpierre, there 
were a hundred and ten people put to death by the 


guillotine. While the conteſt was held in the Maron 
de Ville, between the convention and the party of re- 
bels, ſix cart loads of condemned priſoners were con 
veyed from the conciergerie to the Place de Greve, and 


executed under the very windows of that building; 


had this ceremony been delayed an hour longer, they 


{ would all have been ſaved, as this was the laſt outrage 
ol the kind that diſgraced that capitol. It was on the 


1oth of May, in this year, that the princeſs Elizabeth, 


the ſiſter of the late king, ſuffered in the ſame manner 
W as ber brother and the qucen had done, having been 
Ss adjudged guilty of aſſiſting Hom: in their San 
= 2gainſt the nation, 


It walk be confeſſed, that bels ſights had hep de 
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dhe relatives of the ſufferers, was in a great meaſure 
worn off, Decadi was the only day, for months, in 
which the operation of the fatal axe was ſuſpended; 
and as the newſpapers of that evening did not contain 
the accuſtomed liſt of the victims, they were deemed 
proportionably dull. People read over iheir names a 
one would the arrivals at Bath, or at a watering place; 
and unleſs the readers were ſufficiently conſpicuous to 
be in danger, they read them with little emotion. $0 
much leſs, by repetition, do the moſt horrid ſights ap. 
pal the beholder. ' Condemnation ſeemed a releaſe; the 
| agony of ſuſpence was worſe than death ; e indeed, 
the timid died ten thouſand deaths. _ 
A man, who was taken from the Scotch college to be 
executed, for having bought and fold money againſt 
the decree, expreſſed his ſatisfattion, that he was taken 
while his tooth ached ſo violently; # becauſe (ſaid he] 
the pain makes me leſs regret the loſs of my head, and 
the operation of the guillotine is quicker than that of 
the demift.” Many have written verſes the night before 
their execution, and have kiſſed their hands on the ſcaſ 
fold, as ſignals of parting to their fellow priſoner, | 
who were viewing them through glaſſes. This va 
common while the executions were performed at the 
Barrier du Tront, an elevated ſpot of ground. A ſoſe 
was ordered to be dug near this place, to contain four 
thouſand bodies, but the fauxbourg St. Antoine, though 
n ſans culotte quarter, had ſenſibility enough to remon- 
ſtrate on the proceeding, and this occaſioned the u 
gedy to be Parma on ER 995 e the Fi 4 
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LAVERY, AanOL3SHED IN THE FRENCH. DOMINIONS, 


An event, of not leſs magnitude than any which had 
occurred during the revolution, was the abolition of 
flavery in the French Weſt India iſlands. If the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly had acquired immortal honour in 
| overcoming ſuperſtition by 1 its philoſophy, the conven- 
tion was now about to gain a more than equal portion 
| of renowny by the exerciſe of its philanthropy. On the 
| 4th of February, 1794, it was decreed, that © al} the 
men of colour (blacks and creoles), in the colonies of 
the republic, are French citizens.” An affeQing in- 
| ſtance of the ſenſibility of a female negro manifeſted 
| itſelf to the convention on this occaſion. As ſoon as 
| the decree was pronounced, ſhe fell down in a ſwoon 
in one of the tribunals, and remained ſpeechleſs for ſome 
time, The next day a deputation of men of colour, 
reſiding in Paris, appeared at the bar of the con ven- 
tion with an addreſs, This decree,” exclaimed the 
W orator of the deputation, % has reſtored to liberty, and 
conſequently to happineſs, one million of the human 
W race, who have bitherto groaned under the chains of 
llavery. You have made us forget the wrongs of two 
= ccnturies, We mean-not to return you thanks—re- 
W publicans acknowledge no ceremonies of that kind. 
we ſhall only declare that you have deſerved well of 
the four quarters of the globe.” Of the effect of this 
WW decree on the uncivilized and civilized part of the 
W world, no man can hazard a calculation. The inſtinQ 
ol freedom will derive new power, and ſeck new means 
of gratification from this ſentiment, proclaimed by a te- 


| fined people met in a national aſſembly. It will be 
. waſted 
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vaſted in every wind—it will be bome on 5 wave 
to the captive in all climes. Oh, much honoured, 


much envied nation! to have taken the lead of all 
other countries in the praftice of humanity, chou gh 
in oppoſition to the allurements of intereſt 71 To par. 
ticipate in the glory of ſo generous a ſacrifice, what 


man could not have viſhed himſelf a e + on i the | 
4th of February, 17947 


15 A enger precovery With are ro SALT- 


PETRE. © 


' The war conimitteed of France begari to be Stell. 


bogly alarmed from an apprehended deficiency in the 


chief ingredient in the making of gunpowder, theit 


lock of ſaltpetre being nearly exhauſted. Their com 
merce to the Eaſt Indies was greatly curtailed ; the price 


of that article was much ephanced by its vaſt conſump. 
tion, and the procuring it from neutral nations was 
more and more difficult. The French have always 
been admired for their ingenuity : at this time they dil. 


tinguiſhed themſelves particularly for their diſplay of it. 


The chymiſts and natural philoſophers in Paris, of which 
that city always abounds, ſat to work, and very ſoon 
diſcovered, that all earth, more ot leſs, contains nitrous 


lalt; they pointed out that which particularly abounded 
* with it: and as every hand in the country could be put 
in requiſition, the earth was foon made to give out this 


deſtruftive requiſite in the compoſition of gunpowdet. 
Sulphur mines they had enough of; charcoal was every 
where; and as wood is the common fuel of the French, 
they could have alkali in every one's houſe, Thus, by 


a liule * and much induſtry, the arſenals ard 
magazines 
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imagazixies all over the republic were ſpeedily. Sued 
with an article which the preſaging want of, threatened to 
palfy, the arm of F cance,hite 3 it me her ogg 
10-contend againftd 10d i 10h ills bio oat 
As a memorial of vis tation aun 405 whenicailed | 
to ation, by the double impulſe of a love of libertys 
and a ſenſe of danger, France has had to reſiſt the at- 
acks of the following enemies: the Engliſh, Scotch, 
Iriſh, Dutch, Pruſſians, Spaniards, Brunſwickers, Heſ. 
ſians, Hanoverians, Auſtrians, Imperialiſts, Belgians, 
Hungarians, Bohemians, Piedmonteſe, Sardiniaris, Pars 
—_— Florentines, Romans, Neapolitans, and Ruſſi- 
If an independant people ſhould henceforward be 
. for aſſerting their right to form their on go- 
vernment, they have only to enumerate the liſt of the 
coalition againſt France; taking or not into the compu- 
tation the civil war of the Vend&e ; the moſt 2 2g | 
ae _ a d n b have . 


A brio or asia $0L1cLTING Tin 
Ya RELEASE. or THOMAS PAINE. FROM PRISON, | 


As an hiſtorian does not write in conforthity to the 
nus caprice of the day, but looks'to the mature 
opinions of à future period; ſo the humble tracer of 
theſe haſty Sketches, though without pretenſions to live 
himſelf in after time, is nevertheleſs at once deſirous of 

proving his indifference for the unpopularity of the 
moment, and his confidence in the juſtice poſterity will 
exerciſe towards one of the greateſt friends to the hu - 
man race. The author is the more warranted to paſs 
this culogium on a character already ſufficiently cele- 
brious, having had the means and the occaſion of 'ex« * 
, 2 T pPloring 
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Sloring, b. vis mind and 2 e well N fu icin 
as with confidence. 

The name of Thomas Jams may 8 nette in 
ſome, and inſpire terror in others. It ought to do nei. 
ther ; he is the friend of all; and it is only becauſe rex 
fon and virtue are not ſufficiently prevalent, that {6 


many do nos love him. He is not the enemy of thoſe 


even who are cager to have bis fate at their diſpoſal; 
the time may not be far off, When they will be glad 
their ſate were at his: but the cowardly,” not leſs than 
he baſe; have contributed to fill: England with diſho. 
noun: for ſilently allow ing the beſt friends of the human 
race to be perſecuted, with: a virulence becoming the 
daten ages only. The phyſical world is in rapid 
movement; the moral advances, perhaps, as quick; that 
part of it which/is dark now, will be light when it ſhall 
have but half revolved: men and things will be ſeen 
more clearly ; and he vill be moſſ eſteemed by: the 
good, who ſhall have made the largeſt ſacrifice to truth 
and public virtue. Thomas Paine was ſuſpefted of 
having checked'the aſpiring flight 'of the public mind, 
by opinions not ſuitable to the ſtate France was in, 


He was for confiding more to the pen, and doubting the 
 effet of the guillotine. Roberſpierre ſaid, thatmethod 


might do with ſuch a country as America, but g 
avail nothing in one highly corrupted like France! To 
diſagree in opinion with' a mind fo heated, was to incur 
all the reſentment it contained. Thomas Paine had 


preſerved an- intimacy with-Briſſot,, from an acquaint- 


ance of long date, and becauſe he ſpoke the Engliſh 
language. When Briſſot fell, Paine was in danger; and, 
as ihe 75g 10 bis N te of the Rights of Man 

: | | . thevy 
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news; he had a miraculous] eſcape. The Americans 
in Paris ſaw the perilous ſituation of their fellow ciuzen, 
—of the champion of the liberty of more than one 
quarter of the world: they drew up an addreſs, and pre- 
ſented it at the bar or the convention. 1. was worded 
as follows: © S f 

« Citizens, the' Ah nation bes W bd nal 
lluſtrious of all foreign nations to the honour of re- 
| preſenting her, THomas PAIN E, the apoſtle of liberty 
in America: a profound and valuable philoſopher, a 
virtuous and eſteemed citizen, came to Frances and 
wol a ſeat among you. Particular eireumſtances ren- 
dered neceſſary the decree to put 193 20 arreſt all me 
Engliſh reſiding in Frane. 

4 Citizens repreſentatives; we come to PORT of 
vou Thomas Paine, in the name of the friends gf liberty 
in the name of the Americans, your brothers and allies. | 
Was there any thing more wanted to obtain our demand, 
ve would tell you. Do not give to the leagued deſ- 
pots the pleaſure of ſeeing Paine in irons, We ſhall in- 
| form you, that the ſeals put on the papers of Thomas 
| Paine have been taken off; that the committee of general 
aſety examined them; and that, far from finding among 
them any dangerous bropollene, they only found the 
love M liberty which charaQeriſed him all his life time, 
that eloquence of nature and philoſophy which made 
| him the friend of mankind, and thoſe principles of pub- 
| lic morality which merited the hatred of kings, and the 
affektion of his fellow citizens. In ſhort, citizens, if 
you permit us to reſtore Thomas Paine to the embra- 
ces 7 his 28 N we offer to pledge ourſelves 
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With reſpett to the marine of France, it has at ng 
time during the revolution made a formidable appear. 
ance, / Before the war with England commenced, the 
navy of that country was thrown: into conſiderable dif. 
order by the emigration of its officers: Sailors are no; 
like poets, born ſuch ; time and experience are requi 
_ tte to make an able, expert ſea officer. The geniu 

of France directed her attentions.chiefly to its military 
eſtabliſhments ; it was on that fide, her liberties were 
moſt in danger; and it is next to impoſlible- that ſuch 
a nation could at once be great by ſea and land. At 
the ſame time, however, that the government was pro 
viding/for. the wants of numerous armies, the world 
was ſurpriſed” to behold the attention that was paid to 
this part of the, pation's ſtrength. - Deputies were ſen 
to the arſenals and fea ports, as well as to the armies 
10 inſpect the ſtores, and equipping of ſhips of var 
the exigency of the ſervice ,xequired. The effett o 
the preſence of theſe deputies, where great enterpriſe 
were to be undertaken, has been obyiouſly beneficid 
to the public welfare of France, JAN Box St. As- 
vn not only direfted the ficting, out the nayal force, 
which was to convoy a moſt important fleet home thi 
year, but he went on board the admiral's ſhip, the Mou 
' tain, when Mr fought lord Howe in he month al 
June. | | V8 7} 


Con. 
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Conſidering what France has done in her navy. in 
ſpite of the deſertion of ſo many of her officers, and of 
the treachery of others, it is impoſſible to fay what 
might have been the iſſue of her conteſt on the ſeas 


with her enemies, if T oulon had continued true to its 


allegianee. The committees of government felt the 
(mart of che blow the Engliſh had given em in that 
memorable tranſaction; they omitted no opportunity, 
however, to revenge the injury done them; and as 
they could not ſpeedily. repair the loſs of ſo many large 
ſhips, they toiled inceſſantly to fit out ſmaller ones, as 
frigates, corvettes, &c, With theſe a vigorous attack 
was made on the commerce of their enemies, and with 
ſo great ſucceſs, that in the firſt four months of this 
year about two hundred prizes were carried into the 
different ports of the channel and the bay of Biſcay, 
and hy the end of it, the balance was above eight hun- 


dred ſhips in favour of them, againſt all their enemies. 


As the greateſt part of theſe captures was the property 
of Engliſh merchants, and the reſt almoſt wholly inſured 


by Engliſh underwriters, it is impoſſible to calculate 


what injury the general commerce of the Britiſh em- 
yr OS oy wes attack on its HE e 


SEVERAL DEPUTIES. GUILLOTINED: WITHOUT 
 TALA Le +: e 


The 1 nation has long been ourreged: by the len 


and perſonal contention of certain leaders in the con- 


vention; and perhaps the ſtrongelt preſumption of the 
vicked deſigns of Roberſpierre to make himſelf dictator 
of France, is to be drawn from his treachery to Danton, 
who was ſtill a popular member. After occupying the 
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2 time of the convention by a e 1 be. 
tween theſe party champions, as diſgraceſul to the hg. 
nour of the nation as their quarrels, Roberſpierre cb. 
tained a decree of accuſation againſt Danton, as impl. 
cated in an alledged conſpiracy with HRA »; 
Sscnz112s and others. The witneſſes brought forward 
on the trial were objefted to by the accuſed, and they 

refuſed to anſuer the queſtions put to them by the pre. 

ſident, except as io their, names and qualities, unleſs 
Roberſpierre, St. Juſt, and Barrere, their accuſers, were 
ordered to attend. On this demur, the public accuſe 
| made a report to the convention, and a decree wa 
 _- paſſed, through the influence. of Roberſpierre, empoy. 
ering the tribunal to paſs ſentence of death on the pri. 
ſoners, if they perſiſted in their refraQtorineſs. In con. 
ſequence of this decree, | and their perſeverance in the 
ſame conduR, they were condemned to die, and ac- 
cordingly DanTon,'HzraulTt, Camille Drsuov- 
Lins, FAaBRE Dd'EGcLANTINE, PHlLIPPEAUX, Cu- 
BOT, late popular members were all md oy the 

next morning. 

Hoy degradi ng it is to behotd bs es in this man- 
ner made the inſtruments of their own ſufferance and 
diſhonour. T hey are kept too ignorant of their own 
concerns by the art and wickedneſs of a few aſpiring 
men, and they are thereby made to exult in the de- 

. AruQtion of friends as well as foes ; for among theſe 
men were two hopeſt patriots, the victims of the quar- | 

rel between Danton and Roberſpierre. Theſe dread- 
ful leſſons may be a warning to ambitious men in future 
revolutions ; and above all, eſſentially contribute to the 


_ om of the 8 It is eee for the ſhrewd- 
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ell politician, or deepeſt philoſopher to have conceiv- 
ed how liberty and equality, and ſuch men as Briſſot 
| and Danton, could have quietly kept company toge- 
ther; the one ever reſtleſs, ever intriguing in diplomacy, 
the other always fierce, always boiſterous in politics. 
Republicaniſm has too much of fimplicity in its nature 
to invite ſuch wake conceited, and ambitions men 

to be her gueſts. | 
Briſſot appeared i in all reſelts eben to 40 «han 
he has done, i. e. to pull down deſpotiſm ; Danton to 
tum the revolutionary wheel ; they both performed their 
reſpeftive parts to admiration: and'as nature in the phy- 
kcal world withdraws from our fight the lightning and 
thunder employed to deſtroy noxious inſefts, and to 
clear the air; ſo, perhaps, in the moral world, does ſhe 
employ and diſpoſe of equally 5 . gs in e 
more inſcrutable ira qa 


| REVOLUTION. QF THE TWHNTY-S1XTH or $0.6 
AND! ITS\ EFFECTS oN THE REPUBLIC. 


The great and almoſt daily ſucceſſes of the French 
ams, as will be ſeen in the campaign of this year, gave 
the committeę of public welfare a dazzling credit in the 
| eyes of the people in general. There were but few 
who had diſcovered, through his hypocriſy, the deſigns 
| of Maximilian Roberſpierre. His diſcourſes at the 
| Jacobins, however, had given riſe to much ſuſpicion,” 
even among the moſt independent members. Of this 
number Dunors Crance, who had gallantly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the reduttion of Lyons, was one. 
The arch be many deſirous oo reſerving his own fire till 
the 


bed 
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the moment of a 3 attack, fat " brother upon 


Dubois, whom he accuſed of moderatiſm, and obtained 

a vote of excluſion from the daa againſt bim t 
* was accordingly expelleed. 

The period of replacing the 3 of the commit. 
tee, or of renewing their powers, was arrived. The 
' adverſaries of Roberſpierre had conſulted together 
about the beſt means of breaking up a committee which 
had now abforbed all the authority of the ſtate. The 
ſedulouſly attended the convention, with the deſign a 
nominating four new miniſters, conſiſtently with the re 
gulations on that bead; but Barrere, who appeared iy 
devote himſelf greatly to the intereſt, of the French 
Cromwell, rendered their vigilance. of no effett. Aſter 
having enumerated viQories after viQtories, with plea 
ſantries and ſarcaſms on the enemies of the republic, 
for which this deputy was peculiarly to be diſtinguiſh. 
ed, he availed himſelf of that moment of good humour, 
and ſaid, . Citizens, previouſly io my reading to you 
the advices from the armies at the "commencement of 
the preſent ſitting, I forgot to tell you, that the commit 
tee of public welfare had charged me to demand the 
renewal of its powers, which are expired.” Thus was 
che convention taken by ſurpriſe, and the power of the 
nation again veſted in the hands of men about to em. 
ploy it to the enſlaving the people. Wben once the 
collar is thrown over their necks, it is not ealy to ſhake 
it of. No men had rcaſon to know this truth better 


than the French. Deſpair began to ſeize the enemics 


of Roberſpierre ; they were well aſſured he would en- 
trench 1 in on Pres he had ſo. ſurreptitiouly 
LL | 5 obtained, 
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chtaihed, ind this conſideration drove them into that 
conſpiracy which has already been tee to take 
away his life in the ſenate; ' | 

A deſign but half acooliptithed; muſt lde hy" 
_ at a loſs to pronounce with certainty what was 
the ultimate obje@ of this ſingular man; few of thoſe - 
who beſt knew him heſitate to declare, he aimed at no- 
thing leſs than ſupreme dominion. How wicked! how 
weak! He had proofs innumerable that he was ſuſpeQ- 
ed. The preſs teemed with allufions to this danger; 


| cations, was a ſmall pamphlet, intituled, © The Life of 
| Cromwell,” which, though dated 1660 in the title page, 
was diſcernible, by its ingenuity, to convey the portrait 
of Roberſpierre in 1794. Notwithſtanding he took i in- 
| credible pains to find out the author and diſtributors of 
this ſmall tratt, yet; on the whole, he did not ſeem an- 
gry, but rather flattered at the diſtinttions pate him in 
| this way. As he had been the inſtigator of the decree 
| of the convention for giving no quarter to the Britiſh 
and Hanoverian ſoldiers, the duke of York, in the low 
countries, publiſhed, on that occaſion, a manifeſto, ex- 
patiating on the inhuman nature of that decree. Ro 
berſpierre went to the ſociety of Jacobins with this pa- 
per in his hand: in his comments on its contents, he 
dvelt with particular . ſelf-complacency on the part 
_ the duke intended moſt to mortiſy and expoſe 
| him, by calling him king Roberſpierre. He ſaid, 
= © What means that diſtinction which the duke of 
= York confers upon me? 1 ſuppoſed myſelf; A French 
citizen, and he makes me king of France and Navarre, 
| eſteem too much the title of citizen, not to ſpurn at 
Vor. IL 3 63 an x 


but the moſt pointed and efficacious of all theſe publi- 
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any other that would aſſimilate me to the duke 
York.” He continued: % Can there be any 
more dear io a friend of liberty than the love of jy 
fellow citizens ?—and would the French people 4 
ſcend from the higheſt ſummit of glory, to debe 
themſelves to athrone?” The duke of York, he {i 
had aſſerted, that he was ſurrounded with a militay 
guard. © You beſt know,” ſaid he to the ſociety, * hoy 

far ſuch is the fat.” This betrayed too much of te 


lover in the abuſe of his miſtreſs, to prove any ſetle 


indifference: in ſhort, it was concluded, by thoſe wy 
were heſt informed of the diſpoſition of Roberſpieng 
and the ſtate of the republic, that either liberty or i 
muſt ſoon fall. The guillotine was executing ems 
fifty perfons a day, principally of the late nobility ; ant 
that part of the convention which had manifeſted hoftit 
ſentiments to his deſigns, had no reaſon to expett log 
to be ſpared, after a declaration which his colleague 
Couthon, had made in the elub of the Jacobins, “ tha 
it was neceſſary the convention ſhould be further pur 
fied that the number of the members, however, thy 
to be proſeribed, was not great.” He muſt, neveribeleſ, 
be of a ſhallow capacity, that could not diſcover by th 
ſpeech, that it was intended to draſt off by degrees a 
thoſe deputies Who ſhould be found uncompliant with 
the wiſlies of theſe fanguinary deſpots. It is evident 
Roberſpierre thought with Macbeth, that he had waded 
To far in blood, that it was better to go on than tum 
back, What an idea does it convey to the mind, of 
flaughter, ere this man could have executed bis pur 
poſe! how many thoufands he muſt have conſigned t 


the axe! how many millions more muſt have fallen by 
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the ſword in the proſecution of ſuch a war as his pro- 
ics would bave a up! But perhaps he calculated 
that, being once declared a dittator, or proclaimed a 


1 


ng 


the coalition of ſovereigns ba ve e with him en 
ire immediately. 
Aſter the victory obtained overthe alive in the plains 
of Fleurus (as will be particulariſed bye and bye), the 
citizens of the ſections of Paris regaled themſelves by 
a banquet in the. open air, in the evening ſucceeding 
nat which brought them the news. This was a happy 
occaſion of bringing them fate to face, and of encou- 
raging them to open their minds one to another. The 
tyrant and his adherents were not in time to prevent this 
convivial meetings which, however, was broken up in 
he midſt of its hilatity, by the heavieſt ftorm of rain 
that was ever ſeen to fall in France. The gueſts had not 
2 moment's time to take their diſhes and bottles off 
the un the thunder ney ped were ſo tre· 
eee made a | report. next days in che name of | 
the committee, upon the ſituation of Paris; and as 
a tyrant hates that the people ſhould aſſociate toge- 
ther, well knowing that it is the only means to reſiſt 
tyranny, he did every thing in his power to prevent 
[the repetition of ſuch a fete, It was from this report 
that the Engliſh in the priſons.of France might caleu- 
late the danger of their fituation ; nor was it hardly a 
queſtion, that if Roberſpierre, with the municipality, 
und the drofs of the Jacobins, had obtained a victory 
on fans _ of f Thermidor, the 1oth would have put an 
1 U 3 „ 


5, the hoſtile conteſt would bave ended at once, and 


der of the day, is it not neceſſarily falle? Does it ng 


to the republic by hypocritical counter-revolutionay 


conſpiracies, Think you that the palace of Zgalite, u 
ſounding once with tranſient acclamations for the rt 
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end to the n and the life of every foreigne 

1 the whole republic of France. 
HBarrere ſaid, | | 

This public ak fo ſi uddenly made the or. 


J 


implicate, when it is ſo general and indefinite, a ſpeci 
of ſuſpicious commerce? Citizens, let us guard agil 
this event; the ſame condutt was purſued in the leg, 
tive aſſembly when the 10th of Auguſt was preparin, 
How can the morals of the citizens be regenerated amid 
the ſottiſh confuſion of citizens? This mixture 
ſexes, in the middle of banquets, in the darkneſs 0 
night, and after repaſts, in which the pleaſures of th 
bottle have been indulged to ſuch exceſs—theſe ba 
quets force the patriots to diſguiſe their ſentiments df 
the ariſtocrats and moderes, and to ſully their attachmen 


toaſts. The civil authority is either deſpiſed or not u. 
cogniſed. A pure policy. ought to dread this foul mit 
ture of friends and enemies, and the revolution ougi 
to proſeribe moderantiſm, What moment have they 
choſen io precipitate, on a ſudden, ope claſs of citizen 
into the arms of another claſs? Preciſely that on whith 
& new criſis ſeems to be preparing. preciſely that in 
which our multiplied vittories increaſe the yenom and 
malignancy of the foreign: party | which is among u. 
Let us no longer be dazzled by theſe pretended frater 
pal banquets ; ; they have always been the preludes of d 
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xeſort of uſurers; the retreat of counter- revolutioniſts, 
ariſtocrats, and emigrants ; the den of gameſters, and 
the cavern of vice. Several of the ſetlions have been 


demic diſtemper, and in leſs than three days half Paris 
ſupped in the ſtreets. All the citizens from all parts of 
the republic were intimately acquainted witheach other. 
All families and houſeholders were blended into one 


. maſs—the ſexes were mixed together, and the ſenti- 


ments of all were ſimilar. Happy would have been the 
metamorphoſe, had it been real ; but dangerous and fa. 
tal will it prove, if it afford only an opportunity for col- 
letting and combining the counter-reyolutioniſts, 
The public corrupters of republicans talk of peace, 


in order to paralyſe the revolutionary government ſo well 


organized, and fo energetic ; that government to which 
ve muſt attribute our triumphs, which has cleanſed the 
ſoil of the republic from faction, which has driven fa- 
mine from the land, which united into one maſs all 
the energies of man, and which has opened to the _ 
face, the proud perſpeRQive of liberty. 

_ * The ſtorms gather on the horizon the conopeſizgs 
proaches nearer. The ſymptoms have been felt by 
your two committees, which haye received news from 
within and without: we have learnt, that in the ſeQions, 
and in the popular ſocieties ſome nnn the 
eve of taking place. | 
VLour committees have adopted a e 
ſures. It is on Paris that the enemies of liberty wiſh 
to pour the effefts of their deſpair, and of their vice; 


but the republic ſhall be mmm, 


E 


This 


- (for-Barrere had ſaid; that the victories of the republic 


grown power of the committees of public 
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This ſpeech of Barrere, the 2 of the committee, 
proved how much Roberſpierre was diftrafted by the 
danger of his ſituation. The following extract from 


he ſame reporter's repreſentation of the ſtate of the ca. 


pital, ſhewed cqually clear the _— to whiod: the Eng- 
15 were expoſec. 

04 Citizens, in the midſt of vidoatcs: which ſuceced 
mk other, we ought to be on our guard againſt the 


evil genius of our enemies. It is from the dregs of 


their priſons that the Engliſh are ſeeking out for agents; 
and it is from the help of the auxiliaries whom they 


| have in Paris, that they hope to prepare plots, conſpira- 


cies, public troubles, and aſſaſſinations— to ſet fire to 
the public buildings to open the priſons, and to let 


| looſe the audacious, criminals confined in them, that 


they may turn their arms — the national e 
tation, & c. &. 

From all this, it was e dia tinker fs of 
the priſoners. was about to take place, and that Rober- 
{pierre was determined to make a great ſweep of his 
enemies. The ſtruggle. between the parties in the con- 
vention was become a ſtruggle of life and death; nei- 
ther could find its eventual ſafety but in the deſlruc. 
tion of the other. - The natural acerbity of Rober- 
ſpierre's temper was encreaſed beyond all bounds, by 
the diſappointment he had juſt experienced in the 16 
jetlion of one of the clauſes in a decree for further ac- 
celerating the operation of the revolutionary tribunal 


keptpace with the actiyity of the guillotine), The clauſe 


te jected was, for giving to the already monſtrouſly over- 
ic welfare and 
e 
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general ſafety, the authority to impeach any member of 
the convention, and, without hearing him at the bar, to 
ſend him to trial. Now, as the uibunal was completely 
devoted to the will of the committees, it is plain that 
the committees would, by ſuch Aa law, have had the 
means of ſending as many as they choſe, and whom 
they choſe, to execution. Bou DO DE LO1sR, 
MzrLin ve Dovar, and LzcolxrnxE, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their oppoſition on this occaſion, .. They 
had drawn the ſword, and they were compelled to fight 
out the battle. The clauſe which they conſented to ſub- 
{ ſtitute in the room of the ſanguinary one, declared, that 

although it was lawful for theſe committees to appre- 
bend any member of the convention, yet the latter 

| ſhould not be delivered over to the revolutionaxy tri. 
bunal, till the convention itſelf paſſed an act of accuſa- 
tion. againſt him.” Roberſpierre ſeeing himſelf thus 
foiled, complained to the;club-of the Jacobins, which 
was now chiefly eompoſed of his particular creatures, 
He ſounded the municipality alſa, and uns equally ſe- 
conded by them; and, as to the commander of the 
armed force of Paris, that officer was wholly at his diſ- 
poſal. Thus eager in the purſuit of ſole domunation— 
thus ſuſtained by municipal and military, power, it 
ſeemed leſs likely that be ſhould fail in bis deſign upon 


the convention, than that the convention ſhould eſcape = 


from the danger with which it was ſurrounded, ; Hap- 
pily for liberiy, the favourites of tyrants, if they think 
at all, conſider. how much 4bey hold their lives at 
| his will, and bow [liable they are to incur „ is diſpleaſure. 
| Certain members of both committees began to ſhrink 
back ; they were ſtruck b the n to which liber- 
" 
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ty was expoſed, and reflected how precarious their own 

exiſtence muſt become, if they continued to attach them. 
| {elves to a man who was every day more dreaded and 
deteſted- They knew chat a great part of the citizens 
were too much enlightened to allow a deſpot to eſta. 
bliſh'a throne again in France; and conſequently there 
would be a neceffity for exterminating that part, before 
a : diftator could be allowed to reign unoppoſed. 

That their ſentiments muſt have perforated the break 
of many of the members of the committees, is beyond 
diſpute, fince they joined the tyrant's afſaflants as ſoon 
as the firft blow was aimed at him. No pen can de: 
ſcribe the diſmal gloom which ſpread itſelf all over the 
capital as this criſis approached ; nor can any concep. 
tion of a mournful filence come up to that which was 
obſerved by all thoſe citizens who had no part to aQ in 
the coming ſcene. Many good men, who had not cor: 
templated the caufe of all this Woſtile array, and who 
could not anticipate its iſſae, were ſtaggered on which 
fide to caſt their wiſhes for ſucceſs. They reſpetted 
the convention, and ſaw in it the rallying point of the 
republic's will and force. On the other hand, they ſav 
the Jacobins famous in name, though now worn down to 
a faction they ſaw the whole municipality of Paris rang 
ing with the Jacobins, and they could not think them- 
ſelves unfafe in going with the fathers of the city of Px | 
ris. Laftly, they ſaw the commander of the armed force 
of the capital, for twenty-one mites round, taking pan 
in the general council of the commonalty. Thos cir 


cumſtanced, it did not appear poſſible that the conven- 


tion, however veſted with the ſovereign authority of 


7 the nation, could maintain that admitted authority againſt 
| - | 3188 5 a 
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abſolute force. The deeiſion is the more agreeable to 
| the patriot, in this caſe, as yx1nc1yLE completely tri- 
umphed. That victory was the ſalvation of the repub. 
lic, and will always be regarded as an n inſtance of the ef- 
| ficacy of nationdl ORE” e i 


| 1 „% ii ROBERSPIERRE, A. F. J. ROBER-> 
IAI, COUTHON) sr. JUST, AND LEBASs DEPU= 
TIES, ARRESTED IN THE CONVENTION AND CAR- 
RIED TO PRISON- 


On the 26th of July, the 5 previous to that of his 
| arreſt, Roberſpierre aſcended the tribune of the con- 
| vention, made a long ſpeech upon the ſervices he had 
| rendered his country, upon the injuſtice of imputing to 
him deſigns of becoming dittator of France; and, which 
was more than all, he threw out ſuſpicions that the very 
W victories of the armies would turn out ruinous to the re- 
public, for that the ſyſtem of Dumourier was on the eve 

of manifeſting itſelf in the Belgic countries. This ſpeech 
vas calculated to throw the whole country into a fer- 
ment, and for that very purpoſe Couthon moved, that 
it might be printed, and ſent into all the departments, 
The firſt dire& oppoſition was now about to be made to 
| Roberſpierre and Couthon. The printing of the ſpeech 
vas objefted to for many reaſons; and though a ma- 
| Jority appeared for printing it, yet it never was diſtri- 
buted; for the diſcuſſion growing more and more warm, 


be flame preſently burſt out, and never was extinguiſhed 


but with the lives of the above deputies. No ſooner 

| did Roberſpierre hear Faznon demand, that the de- 

| Cree which granted power to the committees to appre- 
bend the members of the convention, ſhould be re- 
Vor. II. wt 3 X ſeinded, 


as the foes of liberty, if perſonally offenſive to hin, 
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ſcinded, _ obſerved it followed by numerous a. 
plauſes; then he ſhrunk up into himſelf—his tone lower. 
ed—his voice faultered. It is time,” ſaid a mem. 
ber, that the freedom of opinion be re-eſtabliſheg: 
where is the man who can dare to utter his mind, if he 
is liable to be arreſted for it the next minute?“ The 
order of the day put an end to the debate for that even. 
ing; but the next day, the convention being more 
fully attended than had been witneſſed before for many 
months, Roberſpierre was attacked with more force, 
and by a greater number of members. TALLIEX fil 
accuſed him of baving, the preceding evening, made 
a report, upon his own authority, concerning the ſtate 
ol the armies, and the country at large, which he con. 
ſidered as a highly criminal att. He ſaid, no good citi 
ꝗn could refrain from lamenting the abjett condition 

to which the republic had been reduced for ſome time 
_. paſt, He denounced Nin as having inflifted 
that diſgrace on it. 

In te houſe of that atrocious individual who 
ſands before you, humbled with the conſciouſneſs of 
detefted guilt, and overwhelmed with that diſapproba- 
tion which his recent infamous deſigns againſt liber) 
have ſo juſtly merited,” ſays Tallien, © were formed 
thoſe liſts of proſcriptions againſt the friends, as well 


 —proſcriptions intended only to pave the way for his 
own power, and the eſtabliſhment of a perpetual difz- 
torſhip. Was it,” ſaid he, © to ſubje& ourſelves to ſo 
degrading and ſo abjef a tyranny, that we brought to 
the ſcaffold the laſt of the Capets, and expended ſo 
much blood of French citizens? The French people 
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are attached neither to Roberſpierre, nor any other in- 
dividual— liberty alone is the object of their affeQions, 
and whoever forms any deſigns againſt it, becomes im- 
| mediately their enemy.” He then recited the various 


alis of Roberſpierre, which proved that his deſigns had 
been for ſome time inimical to liberty. Amongſt the 
other charges, he mentioned the prohibition Roberſpierre 


ad laid upon all the Journals not to print any of his 
| ſpeeches till he had ſeen and approved of them. Thus, 
| ſaid he, © this individual arrogated to himſelf a power 


which the law would not give any number of men.” 


' The man, ſaid he, who would fetter the liberty of the 


preſs, ſhould himſelf be inſtantly fettered, as'an enemy 


W to liberty, and to the happineſs of mankind, 


BILILAUD VARENNEs, though a member of the 


committee, joined in the denunciation, He painted the 


danger to which the convention was expoſed by the 


plan for deſtroying the members obnoxious to Rober- 
ſpierre and his party. The chief of the accuſed role 


to ſpeak; but the whole aſſembly ſimultaneouſly cried 
out, Down with the tyrant—down with the Cromwell. 


| Decrees of arreſtation were paſſed againſt the above 


five deputies, and they were immediately condufted 


out of the hall, by the way of the bar, under the care 
of the uſhers in waiting, and the gens d'armes of the 
guard. The ſame decrees paſſed aginſt the command- 
W ant of the armed force of Paris, and againſt the preſi- 
dent of the tribunal, who, in officiating as preſident of 
che [acobins, had menaced the lives of certain mem- 

bers of the convention. | 


The two Roberſpierres were inſtantly conveyed to 


_ . St, Juſt to the Scotch College, and 


3X8 Couthon 


* 


Paris, Dumas, the preſident of the tribunal, Hens _— 
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Couthon, with Le Bas, tothe Quatre Nationts The coun. 


cil of the commonalty, on hearing what had happened, 


iſſued ſummonſes for immediately aſſembling the whole 


municipality, alledging, as a reaſon for this haſty pro. 


ceeding, that the patriots were thrown into priſon, 
The adminiſtrators and members of che commonaly, 
forming the whole municipality, with the mayor at their 


head, met accordingly, and every one preſent ſigned 


his name to a declaration, that . were in a ſtate of 
inſurrettion. | 
The next ſtep was to cond -oudits to the gaolers ino 


whoſe cuſtody the arreſted duputies were committed, tg 


bring them before the adminiſtrators at the town houſe; 
and theſe orders were accompanied with a ſufficient nj. 
litary force to compel obedience in caſe of any demur, 


Couthon, when releaſed, was carried to the houſe ofthe 


mayor, and, being a cripple, and unable to walk, it did 
not appear that he propoled to attend the rebel council 


at the town houſe. Roberſpierre, however, ſent him a 


note, that © the people felt the violence offered by the 


convention to their beſt patriots, and were about to take 


ſteps for avenging it; he ſignified to him therefore, that 


it would be ill requiting their aftettion, not to fhev 
himſelf among them. On this Couthon defired to be 


carried in the arms of two men, and he joiued the con. 
ſpirators at fix o'clock in the evening. The convention, 
as ſoon as it was appriſed of all theſe proceedings, and 


eſpecially that the members under accuſation were fe- 


leaſed from priſon by order of the municipality, de 
crecd, that all who had fled from the decrees of accu 
ſation were outlawed, That FicurtoT, the mayor of 
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the commander in chief of the armed force of Paris, 


and many others particulariſed by name, were equally 


W outlawed, as having been reſcued from the operation of 
| the decrees of arreſt iſſued againſt them. Now the toc- 


fins all over Paris were ſet a ringing—the generale was 


| bheat—all the armed force of the ſefions, with the can- 


non and artillery, were, by order of Henriot, to aſſem- 
ble on the ſquare before the town houſe, -To oppoſe 


the effect of this order, the convention proclaimed, that 
# Henriot had been diſplaced from the command; was 
W accuſed and outlawed ; and that every citizen liable to 
be called upon for military ſervice, was to put himſelf 
| under the orders of BARRAS, who, with fix affiſtant 

members of the convention, had the temporary diſpoſal _ 
ol all the forces in the department of Paris. The con- 


ſuſion which theſe contradiftory orders occaſioned in 


| the ſeftions, is undeſcribable ; cannon meeting cannon, . 
W battalion meeting battalion ; the ſoldiers demanding of 
| each other, whether they were for or againſt the con- 


yention; the different guards ordered to fill their 
cartouch boxes with ball cartridges, not knowing againſt = 


= whom they were to diſcharge them, nor who were to 
| command them. The ſettions all met at ten o'clock at 


night, in full aſſembly, and, as if by inſlinR, univerſally 


| reſolved to ſtand by the convention as the only conſti- 
| tutional and legitimate rallying point. Deputations 
| were accordingly ſent to the bar to ſignify theſe reſo- 
lutions; and then it was that the convention felt itſelf 
| lafe. It had, nevertheleſs, diſpatched three of its 


members to the camp of Sablons, about four miles 


8 from Paris, in order to diſplace the commander, a per- 
| ſon wholly devoted to Roberſpierre, who had, in fa, 


placed 
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placed him in that poſt, This camp was compoſe 
of nearly ſix thouſand boys, from the age of four. 
teen to nineteen, and whoſe trattability had been made 
ſubſervient to a moſt dreadful deſign againſt the con. 
vention. Under the pretence of obſerving a ſeſtiyi 
the next day, the conſpirators were to have immolated 
a number of proſcribed members. When theſe warlik, 
youths'were informed of the ſnare laid for their virtuoy 
docility, and that their commander was to have taken; 
diſtinguiſhed part in the buſineſs; they allowed him 1 
be put under arreſt without reſiſtance or murmur, an 
received a temporary chief in his room. This intelli 
gence gave the convention extreme ſatisfaFtion ; for it 
could not conceal its great apprehenſion of the extent 
of the dangerous plot. An addreſs to the French nz 
tion was drawn up by the committees, who, as well u 
the convention, fat in permanence, A proclamation 
to the Pariſians was made known alſo, by torch light and 
beat of drum in every quarter of the city, The rebel; 


| ſent one out at the ſame time. Jt was proſcription 


againſt proſcription. The officers in their ſcarfs, wit 
the reſpettive proclamations in their hands, paſſed each 
other in the ſtreets. Many of the guards of theſe par- 
ties were cut to pieces or maimed by the ſabres of each 
other. On the Place de Greve both proclamations were 
read at one time, and within hearing of the rebel munici 
pality and tenthouſand armed citizens. Nothing couldbe 
more horrific than this night. Rage and fury attuating 
one claſs of men, terror and diſmay another; every pet 
ſon felt his exiſtence a burden, froma belief that peace 
and order were too far fled ever to return. The pro 


FTE of on rebels n that a majority of the 


conven- 


. 
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convention, under the appellation of indulgents, were 


| become traitors to liberty and their country; that they 
would, if triumphant, make every patriot anſwer for the 
E ſmalleſt indiſcretion in his zeal, and by compounding | 
with ariſtocracy, totally ſubdue the public ſpirit, and 
eſtabliſh a deſpotiſm worſe than that which had been 
pulled down; that their firſt ſtep was to deſtroy thoſe 
i men who had ſhewn the moſt courage and inflexibility in ' 
the defence of the peoples' liberty. It ſignified, that the 
municipal officers of Paris were at their poſt, to dire 
to the beſt effect the energy of the patriots, who were de- 
ſir ed to repair armed to the FINE before the en ds 
Ville. 6 
The convention 8 called uponevery good 
citizen immediately to fly to ſuſtain the national repreſen · 
W tation, menaced by rebels from its own boſom. It cau- 
tioned the people againſt the inſinuations of the faithleſs 
magiſtrates, and forbad every one, on pain of death, from 
obeying the order of Henriot, the diſplaced commandant. 
It appealed to Frenchmen, whether they would in one 
hour loſe the fruits of a four years revolution, and allow 
W the national ſovereignty to be ſeized by one or more am- 


bitious tyrants; or whether, by a loyal exertion, they 


& would not fave liberty and the republic together? No 
booner had this proclamation been read in the Carouſal 
W oppoſite to the convention, than three companies of can- 
bvoncers ſtationed there with field pieces loaded, and 
pointed againſt its walls, retired without burning a ſingle 
W match. Thus the convention triumphed on every fide; 
bor the force ſent to the Maiſon de Ville ſummoned all 
W vithin it to ſurrender, on pain of having the building 

A ny to ruins over their heads . the diſcharge of two 


batterin K 
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| battering pieces of cannon: all but about twenty per. 
ſons then ran out of the building, while the outlawed 
deputies, ſtruck with deſpair, and hemmed in on all fide, 
ſat about to deſtroy themſelves. When the officers, who 
headed a party of gens d'armes, entered the chamber io 
which the purſued had retired, they found Maximilian 
Roberſpierre had diſcharged a piſtol, with the intention 


ol blowing his brains out, but it had only ſhattered one i 
ſide of his face. Another piſtol was taken out of the Wil 


hand of the brother, and a large knife from that of Coy. 
thon, who had alſo made a fruitleſs attempt to put an 
end to his exiſtence. Three others had leaped out of; 
back two pair of ſtairs window, and were miſerably 
bruiſed. They together exhibited the moſt ſhocking 
ſpeacle that the human eye ever beheld, Rober. 
ſpierre the elder was carried on a hand ſledge in his mu. 
tilated condition, to the door of the convention; but 
the members would not allow him to be brought within 
its walls. A new preſident of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal was immediately choſen, when it proceeded to iden- 
tify the perſons of the rebels; this being all that was 
neceſlary, as they were outlawed. Eleven of the con- 
ſpirators were carried to execution that morning, at- 
tended by ſuch a concourſe of people as renders vain 
all gueſs at their numbers. Dreadful examples ibeſe 
of political ambition—political perverfity! The croud 
; forced Roberſpierre to hold up his head as he paſled by 
the church of Madelaine ; but upon being reproached 
wich the murder of Camille Deſmoulins, and Danton, 

he again let it fall on his uy, and never raiſed ut 
more. 


The vengeance of the convention n did not « top here; ; 


a (til 
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a fill more terrible chaſtiſement v vas about to be inflited 
on the guilty municipality. Every magiſtrate whoſe 20 
vas found ſubſcribed on the fatal liſt when the aa , 
| declared itſelf in a ſtate of inſurreftion, was deemed id 
have partaken in the rebellion, and ordered to be exe- 
cuted without further delay, than being carried to the 
uibunal for identification. Thus a hundred and twenty- 
eight of the firſt magiſtrates of the city of Paris were, by 
| one decree, cut off from their fellow. citizens, There 
| vere but two out of the Vhole number ſtruck by the 
| decree, who had the miraculous gw n ee 
| the blos, 

The French a may be aids to. be nds 8 4 
| revolutions. This of the 27th of July, 1794, or, ac- 
W cording to the French æra, of the gth of Thermidor, is 
not the leaſt among them for the effects it produced. 
| Numbers of the ariſtocracy and royaliſts, for want of a 
| pretence before, now ran with open arms to the conven- 
tion, declaring their oppoſition had never been to the re- 
public, but to the tyranny of Roberſpierre, and which 
they took to themſelves the credit for diſcovering ſooner 
| than the convention even before it exiſted. With the 
aal of Roberſpierre, who was bad, much of that which 

| the beſt friends of France thought good was deſtroyeds 
and the re- action of opinion had well nigh allowed 
= r70al:ſm again to ſet up its ſtandard in the month of 
December, of the ſame year. That an infernal conſpi- 
W racy bad heen meditating for ſome time againſt the re- 

| preſentatives of the people, no one doubted, and con- 
W {quently all agreed in the juſtice of the puniſhment in- 
ſaed on the conſpirators. The political, and eſpeci- 
You 1b: 3 „ ally 
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| ally the ſocial horizon of France; ſuddenly POP 
up after that event. Men could communicate their 
thoughts to one another, which they had not done for 
ſome time before. A ſmile was ſcarce ever ſeen on the 
face of a Frenchman, who kept his houſe as in the tine 
of a peſtilence. People lived in hourly fear of being 
denounced without knowing their denouncer. To he 
ſuſpetted, was to be deemed guilty, and to be guilty, vn 
to be carried in a few hours to execution. If Ro 
berſpiere had a deſign; from the early part of his ps. 
ptlarity, to ere a deſpotic throne upon the rain 
his country's liberty, then was he the moſt completely. 
potrite that ever exiſted, Whether it was an ary 
ambition, or a mixed paſſion for dominion and re. 
venge which prompted him to act as he did, will, per 
haps, never be fatisfaftorily decided. Tznxzxon hu 
ever been the weapon of preroTISM, as jvsricrö 
that of LIBERTY. No man in any age of the world 
has made ſo powerful a uſe of the former Inſtrument a 
Roberſpierre. 

Of the conftituted «utiorities with"which this tyrant 
meant to envelope himſelf, more may be aſcribed to ig: 
norance, perhaps, than to any other motive: one 0. 
two leaders of the council evidently drew all the re! 
into the dreadful net. This leſſon, this frightſul leſſo 
ought to make, and will make every man to whom it 
known conſider what he does, and not implicitly pn 
his faith upon the opinion of another. Theſe are deat 
but they are uſeful inſtructions far young republic: 
they prevent rational men from following a leader, as 


dock of ſheep do a bell weather; they compel a mn 
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| to exerciſe his beſt faculty to the beſt of purpoſes, and 
teach him to abhor the intereſt of a faQiop when it is 
oppoled to the general good. 

It is hoped the reader will do the author the juſtice | 
to believe, he does not mean to Tully the luſtre of the 
revolution of France, by perhaps too too minutely detailing 
the enormities of one of its profeſſors. The merits of 
that revolution ſtand diſtin ſrom thoſe of any of its 
abettors or oppoſers. He is not of the opinion of ſome, 
| who believe it to be the work of a ſew men's hands; 
| on the contrary, he thinks theſe charafters'and perſon- 
zes the natural production of revolutions; and he is 

| almoſt at a loſs to gueſs how that in France could have 
been carried forward without them. He is, neverthe- 
| leſs, equally indignant at the work of a petty tyrant 
| though it ſhould be pretended it is to undermine that 
W of a greater. He is enraged when he beholds public 

| ſpirit changed into flavery, and true patriotiſm con- 
verted into jervitude. . This, however, was the caſe in 
Roberſpierre's latter days. The national energy was 
W comprefied with an atrocious violence the public mo- 
ali was transformed intd a religious ſuperſlition 
and his own and a few others reputations were worked 
ob into a political fanaticiſm. He deceived the peo- 
W plc, while he pretended to enlighten them. He did all 
be vas able to deſtroy the.conneQion between the peo- 
le and their repreſentatives, and fix their views wholly 
on himlelf. Theſe are crimes for which (if men have 
W 2uthority to take away the lives of other men) Rober- 
W /picrre ought to die. The convention had overthrown 
any, had deſtroyed faction after faction; in over- 
H throwing this, there is reaſon to believe it ſecured to 
1 L TK the 
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the republic that liberty of which no > good x man would 
wiſh to ſee it deprived. 

Without due conſideration, it 4 be imagined that 
the armies of France were quite indifferent with reſpet 
to the politics of their country : the contrary, however, 
is the fakt. But though they purſued their ordinary 
career, while the ſenatorial battles, and civil comm. 
tions of the convention, and of Paris, agitated the in- 
terior of the republic ; yet they well knew they had 
diſtin part to aft, and unleſs they could defeat the ex. 
ternal enemy, it was of little conſequence what were the 
ſyſtem within : indeed, they were perſuaded, that the 
coalition againſt France was the primum mobile of thoſe 
diſtraftions; and that to conquer that coalition, would 
be the only aſſurance of peace een 127 cho nnd 
at home. 

The French armies will poſſeſs the firſt place in the 


military hiſtory of the world. Were it not for the de. 
teſtable nature of war, the hiſtorian would follow their 
vittorious footſteps with pleaſure; but their virtue, their 
courage, their humanity even, cannot ſooth the regret 


of the philanthrope for the deadly warfare, the infern« 
havoc, which men in arms commit on their fellow men, 


under the impoſing name, and by the deluſive idea of 
an enemy. But the war continues; it muſt be brought to 
a concluſion. The triumph of liberty, in this inſtance, 
may be the fall of deſpotiſm for ever. The republican 


arms will now be found to carry on the revolution for 


ſome time. Nothing material occurred in the capit 


fill ne near the concluſion of the ewes. 6 
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uE ARMY or THE NORTH. 


The republic had been equally ſucceſsful in hs 
South, and on the banks of the Rhine: the hopes and 
ſears of the country were now fixed on the army of the 
North, where the enemy” was moſt formidable, and 
' where ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns in France were 
| already in their poſſeſſion. We have frequently ob- 
ſerved, that the allies abounded in cavalry, in which the 
French were very deficient. The fears from the want 
of powder were doing away by the united efforts of 
genius and labour, as has been mentioned; the repub. 
licans were reſolved, at all events, to expel the invad- 
ers, and for this purpoſe, they determined to make 1n- 
cellant attacks from Straſhourg to Dunkirk. 

In the mean time the Auſtrians preſſed the ſiege of 
Landrecy, which, after a brave, but unſucceſsful re- 
ſiſtance, was compelled to ſurrender at diſcretion. Great 
temptations were held out to the garriſon, to induce 
them to enter into the ſervice of the emperor ; yet, out 
of four thouſand four hundred men, only twelve were 
baſe enough to turn their arms againſt their country; 
ſo great was the reſentment of their comrades on 
the occaſion, that they were with eee reſtrain- 
ed from maſſacring them. 

The French ſuffered the allies to ook the wild 
enterpriſe of lengthening their line, by penetrating into 
France, that they might the more eaſily pour down 
their unexhauſted myriads upon their flanks, and attack 
them on all ſides at the ſame time. Beſides, it was ex- 

tremely politic to draw the war from an open plain, io 


: a deep 
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a deep interſected country, where the cavalry could ng 
act, and where every thing wows depend en the bay. 
onet and the artillery. 19 
To accompliſh this 2 ſo l to to ſuccel 
of the campaign, one column of the French marched 
againſt Arlon, and compelled general Beaulieu to take 
ſheker under the walls of Luxembourg. The centre 
was repulſed, after diſplaying the greateſt heroiſm, by 
the Imperialiſts and Engliſh. The left column, hoy. 
ever, which penetrated into Weſt Flanders, and defeat. 
ed Clairfait near Menin, ſoon after took poſſeſſion of 
Courtray ; fear and conſternation ſeized the ariſtocracy 
of the low countries; and ſo much did the coun a MM 
Bruſſels dread the approach of the republicans, tha 
they began to prepare for flight, and removed their mob 
valuable eſfetis to Antwerp. | 3 
__ Whilſt the republicans were at Courtray, the duke Wh 
of York formed the deſign of cutting off their commu- W 
nication with Liſle. With this view he advanced from 
_ Roubaix to Lanoy, upon the 18th of May; but in. 
ſtead of ſurpriſing the F rench, he found himſelf ſur- 
priſed by an attive, adventurous enemy. The duke 
was ſoon ſeparated from his men, and compelled to i) 
with a few-of his attendants. Unacquainted with the Wi 
event of the battle, which had been deſperate and bloody, 
he entered a village already in poſſeſſion of the repub- 
licans, and would undoubtedly have been taken pri 
ſoner, had not the French ſuppoſed him at the head of 
a numerous party.of horſe. As ſoon as they recovered 
| from their error, they purſued him to a diſtance, and hc 
only ſaved, his life by croſſing a river, The 1 
an 
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and Hanoverians ſuffered very conſiderably, and were 
obliged to conſult their ſafety in flight, Mains their 
| cannon and baggage behind them. 

The poſition of the allies was now extremely critical. "2 
they were in danger of having their flanks turned by ._ . 
| the republicans, whoſe numbers and enthuſiaſm were 
| augmenting every day. All the country on the Sambre 
was already i in their poſſeſſion, and the repeated efforts 
W of Clairfait could not prevent them from penetrating 
into the interior of Weſt Flanders. The campaign 
W aſſumed a new aſpett, and inſtead of getting poſſeſſion 
ol the ſtrong towns in F rance, the allies were unable to 
W defend their own dominions. The French army had 
been completely purged of its ariſtocratic leaders, and 
W the ſoldiers were equally verſed in military diſcipline, 
and the theory of government. Hiſtory furniſhes us 
W vith nothing equal to the French revolution. Every 
WW thing has changed, and become intereſting, not only 
W ſrom its immediate effects, but from the conſequences 
W which muſt follow. It has long been the received 
opinion of military men, that it was inconſiſtent with 
W the duty of a ſoldier to exerciſe his judgment; yet ex- 
berience has ſhewn the fallacy of this doctrine. Every 
W attack was defended or cenſured in the French camps 
and no ill effe&s reſulted from the diſcuſſion, If the 
government be founded on the expreſs conſent- of the 
Y people, it would be as impolitie as unjuſt to prevent the 
= army from giving their opinion. Secrecy and paſſi ve 
cd ience are the genuine characteriſtics of deſpotiſn. 
_ Cbarleroy was already in the hands of the republicans, - 
F | and Ypres was cloſely beſieged, 'when Pichegru reſolv- 
dd to attack the emperor at Tourney. The different ar- 

| mies 


put in motion at the ſame time, to prevent the allies 


and had fortified their camp in the ſtrongeſt manner: | 
beſides, the ableſt generals in Europe defended it, under 
On the 22d of May the French commenced a moſt 


efforts ſo great, attacks renewed with ſuch impetuoſity, 


in hiſtory, were totally incapable of purſuing them, 


the emperor is ſaid to have ſhed tears over it; what then 
muſt the unprejudiced and virtuous have felt? 


vigour ; and although Clairfait made many efforts i 
relieve it, they proved unſucceſsful, and the gar 
ſon, confiſting of ſix thouſand men, were obliged u 


the allies, and deciſive of the fate of Flanders, as ther: 
was no ſortreſs of ſufficient ſtrength to ſtop the 1 
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mies on the Sambre, and in maritime Flanders, bete 


from collecting all their forces to a central point. This, 
perhaps, was the boldeſt attempt fince the commence. 
ment of the campaign. The allies were very numerous, 


the immediate eye of the emperor, who promiſed grea 
rewards to all thoſe who ſhould fignalize themſelves. 


tremendous cannonade. Never, perhaps, were ſeen 


and ſuſtained with ſuch countenance and yalour. The | 

carnage was terrible. So ſtrong was the reſentment of 
the contending armies, that few priſoners were taken on 
either fide. Often did the French march up to the in 
trenchments of the allies, and as often were they oblige 
to fall back. At length nature was exhauſted, and the 
French retreated in good order to their camp. Thea) 
ties, after one of the moſt bloody engagements known 


Sach a dreadful fight was the field of battle, that even 


The ſiege of Ypres was carried on with uncommon 


ſurrender priſoners of war. This was a ſevere blow i 


of the vidtorious republicans, / 
ENGAGE 
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| hot contented with dividing the earth amongſt them- 
(ves; their ambition even extends to the ſea. The domi. 
nion of this element, Which nature deſigned to be as free 


ambitious individuals; and the waves, intended to con- 


come the theatre of war, and are dyed with human gore. 


I jure their on ſpecies; and yet man, without any appa- 
rent motive, deliberately plots the deſtruction of his bro- 


| tent object of his vengeance to the moſt inhoſpitable 
W ſhores, and, even when dying, tranſmits his reſentment 
b bis poſterity, and ſeems to glory in having inflifted 
W miſery on the humun race. Is this paſſion for conqueſt, 
W fo predominant in kings and prieſts, natural to man; or 
W is it the effett of cruel and unequal laws ? | 


proportion as the laws are fendered mild and fimple, 


Food and bad qualities, it is abſolutely neceffary for the 
W repoſe of the world, that no individual ſhould poſſeſs 

me power of diſturbing the harmony of his neighbour. 
WS |: is the intereſt of the multitude to caltivate the arts of 


N ue the moſt ſacred laws of nature, and ſeize the 8 
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80 inſatiable i is the rage for conqueſt, that tyrants 1 
a5 the air we breathe, has been long conteſted by a few - 


Of what materials muſt the mind of man be compoſe#? 
W The moſt ſanguinary animals only devour their neigh- 
bours, to allay the cravings of hunger; they ſeldom in- 


ther; his wrath knows no bounds ; he purſũes the inno- 


It is ſome conſolation to the reflective mind, that in 


this madrieſs dies away. And as man is compoſed of 


WI peace; the privileged claſs alone can profit by devaſta* 
don and war. This horrid ſyſtem enables them to vio- 
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vey the produftions of one climate to another, have be- 


-% 


r 


ty of the defenceleſs ; whilſt it prevents their own (1, 


mer ſervices, the ſailor is dragged from his home, an 


children avail nothing; he is not even ſuffered to hi 


ed it criminal to attack the property of an individu; 
and yet the induſtrious mariner is not only deprived d 
he fruits of his labour, but likewiſe of his liberty, wit 


much energy; and when the revolution had diſpelled 
the ſlaviſh ignorance of ancient times, it was thougit 
the former mode of impreſſing ſeamen would have bea 
abandoned, and that the miniſtry might have adopted: 
plan more congenial to the ſpirit of the times. No alien 
tion, however, was attempted, and the event has julti 
ed their condutt. The Engliſh ſailors have fought wit 
ſteadineſs and courage, nor. were their efforts eve 
crowned with more ſucceſs. To what cauſe mult its 
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jeQs from redreſſing their wrongs. - Let it, therefore, je 
the ſtudy of every man, to. diſſeminate political kngy. 
ledge, and point out the dangers of war and conqueſt, 

Although the mode of procuring ſeamen for the nay 
has been liable to objettions in every country in Eur 
yet no where have the rights of man been ſo groſsly via 
lated as in Great Britain. Without any regard to fo. 


=. — 1 * oy 


ſent on board the fleet, whenever it ſuits the miniſter ty 
plunge the nation into war. The tears of his wife an 


dw wa Vw a. 


wn 


them a laſt adieu, nor is any proviſion made for the 
relief. The juriſprudence of every country has rende, 
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out any compenſation given in return. ls it not hard, 
that the blood of the wee, ſhould atone for th 
SHOT the court? 7 nn pn ape; 

- Whilſt the principles of government. . were . 
in n myſterious darkneſs, it was even unreaſonable to cx 
pelt, that men thus colleed would have diſplayed 
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oniſhing phznomenon be attributed? The French 
were enthuſiaſts to a man; they choſe their own officers, 
and were engaged in a conteſt, for which every indivi- 
dual would have willingly laid dowrhis life. The Eng- 

| liſh, on the contrary, were dragged into the ſervice, by 
men whom they hated, and had nothing to expe from 
a vidtory: whether they gained or loſt a battle, their con- 
dition was the ſame; and the French, who never did 
them an injury, could not appear more hoſtile to them 

W than their own countrymen.—Perhaps they forgot that 
ey were priſoners themſelves, and defended their ſhips 
W 2; freemen defend their caſtles ; or, perhaps, the old 

W prejudices againſt their neighFours were not done 
W 2vay, and they WOES their ee to an __ | 
per cauſe, © | 

u is certain, that the land rel of Great Britain 

W have not been ſo ſucceſsful, i in the preſent, as in former 

W wars; whether it be owing to the want of abilities in 

W their commangers, or a diſinclination to affociate with 
be deſpots of Germany in MY n we ſhall 
W leave others to determine. | | 

= The ſea is the natural element of iſlanders; and the 

W Britiſh undoubtedly poſſeſs peculiar advantages in a na- 
W val war: yet we know no diſcipline, no local adyantages 

W <qual to the energy of freemen. The Pruſſian and Au- 
dran ſoldiers were certainly as much ſuperior to the maſs 
of French citizens, in point of diſcipline, as the Britiſh 

We failors can be to their marine, and yet victory had inclin- 
4.0 the republicans.— Much may be imputed to the 

We treachery of Toulon; but in our opinion, the difficulty 
Wy can only be ſolyed by the want of education amongſtt 
EZ oy which, for a time, has prevented 
| „ 4 2 the 
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| qrtjcles of the firſt neceſſity.” Ii was therefore. of ie 


- fleets came in ſight of each other, and maintained: 
running ſight ſor ſome time, till che French, fearing leal 


fury. Several of the Engliſh ſhips were ſo diſabled, # 


on | fire, others OY and the ſea was coygred vis 
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the influence of public opinion. Their efforts haye hee 
occaſioned by blind zeal, rather than by cool deliberay 
reaſon ; the progreſs of knowledge will produce: 
change on theſe, as upon all other men, and fix their 
bende where it ought alone to be found. 

The French expelled a large fleet from Americy | 
conſifiing chiefly in ſhips loaded with corn, and othe 


greateſt importance that it ſhould arrive ſafe in the pom 
of the republic, where famine was raging with the greg: 
eſt eee and for this purpoſe the Breſt fleet put tg 
fea, with a repreſentative of the people on board. The 
Engliſh, knowing of how much conſequence the ſupply 
of proviſions would be to the French, endeavoured to 
intercept it. About the latter end of May, 'the two 


the merchantmen ſhould fall into the hands of their en- 
mies, diſpatched a ſquadron to meet them, which gave: 
decided ſupetjority to the Engliſh. 

On the 1ſt of June the engagement began; the French 
truſting to their enthuſiaſm for liberty, and the Engih 
to thejr Mil} in naval affairs. Eyery thing was enve- ; 
Joped i in ſmoke and fire; both parties fought with del- Wi 
peration, ang victory- for ſome time ſeemed doubilu, Wi 
till one of the French ſhips, called the Jacobin, ſuffered 
the line to be broken, which threw the fleet into diſor. 
der. The battle was ſtill maintained wich the greatck 


to be incapable of aQtion. The French, on the othe! 
hand, were dreadfully ſhattered—ſome of their ſhips wer 


wrecks 


- 
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wrecks: whilſt all was horror and confufion, one of the 
French ſhips, tbe Vengeur, ſunk, the ſailors exclaiming 
1:ath.or liberty, and preferring a wat'ry grave to the pro- 
tetion which the Engliſh offered them. At length the 
French returned to Breſt, with the loſs of ſeven men 
of war, and nine greatly damaged. Lord Howe car- 
| ried his prizes to England, and his fleet went into port 
to tefit. No battle was ever fought with more deſperate 
courage, and both parties diſplayed the greateſt heroiſm, 
The treachery of Toulon gaye the allies the command 
elde Mediterranean, and the battle of the 1ſt of June, 
1 jor x lime degjded the ee of the mo 
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30 PROGRESS or THE WAR on. THE. FRONTIERS or 


SPAIN, 


The French e did not rank Spain St 


W ber moſt formidable enemies. Extreme luxury on the 


one hand, and extreme poyerty on the other, had ſo 
enervated the inhabitants, as to prevent them from at- 
W tempting great exploits. The fate of Louis, however, 
= which the king confidered as an affront offered to his 
= family, added to the ſolicitations of the allies, invol- - 
W vcd them/in the qqarrel. But in proportion as the 
French deſpiſed the indolent charater of the Spa- 
W niards, they neglefted io ſecure their own frontiers 
W from their inroads : beſides, the ſame ſyſtem of bribery 
and corruption, which had been fo ſucceſsfully Pracs 


| | tiſedelſewhere, produced. its uſual effects there, The 


Spaniards entered the department of the Eaftern Pyre- 
bees, and carried fire and ſword to the very walls of 
Perpignan. On the weltern frontier they were equally 
fn and laid waſte all the country about Bayonne: 
ay 


%, 
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as ſoon, however, as the republican armies were pro. 
perly organized, they eſtabliſhed a decided Tuperiorit, 
mw drove the enemy within their own territories, 
- The conduct of a number of French priſoners x 
7 eee deſerves particular notice. They had been 
put under arreſt, on account of that re- action of party 
which had ſo often ſlained the revolution; attached, 
however, to their country, and till more to the glor. 
ous cauſe in which ſhe was engaged, they ſolicited 
leaye to take up arms, to aſſiſt in chaſing away the 
Spaniards. Leave was granted: they ruſhed upon the 
enemy, and fought with the greateſt bravery. When 
the battle was over, they laid down their arms, and ſub. 
mitted to confinement, as before. Such patriotiſm Was 
not forgotten by their grateful country ; they were ſoon 
permitted to enjoy that php of ew their ns 
Ow) en wie: n Lone nd 


I 1+ BATTLE. or „uus, AND EVACUATION oF nt 


1 BH 25 The 8 of F 1 is one = the moſt RAPE 
| . events in the revolution. The French had en- 
trenched themſelyes with a view of covering the ſiege 
of Charleroy ; the loſs of which would be of material 
injury to the allies, as it would enable the beſieging 
army to turn their flank, whilſt JouxDAn was ready 0 
fall upon the rear. The prince of Cobourg was not in- 
ſenſible of bis critical poſition, and reſolved to venture 
a general engagement. The attack began upon the 26th 
of June, in the morning; the Auſtrians fought with amaz: 
ꝛing courage. Three times did they compel the French 


a an often " * a return to the 
charges 
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4088 ſinging patriotic ſongs, and exclaiming victory 
or death. Unfortunately for the allies, Charleroy had 
ſurrendered the preceding day, and the beſieging army 
haſtened to the relief of their friends. This circumſtance 
| turned the ſcale in favour of the French. Jourdan en- 
couraged the troops, and once more marched'to the at- 
tack, crying aloud, no retreat to day. The words were 


W repeated from rank to rank; the ſoldiers ſeemed to be 


| cleftrified, and acquiring new ſtrength, ruſhed upon the 
enemy, repeating, no retreat to day. The conflit was 
ill maintained with the greateſt obſtinacy, till the en- 


duſiaſm of the French aſtoniſhed the exhauſted Auſtri- 


ans, and threw them into diſorder. The fate of the day 
| was now decided, and the allies fled in confuſion to 
' Bruſſels. This victory was purchaſed at the price of 
an ocean of blood, for the field of battle was covered 


W required many days to'bury them. 


= Whilſt Jourdan thus compelled the prince 4 Co- 
| ved to fall back upon Bruſſels, general Picyuzcrxvu_ 

= was conſtantly engaged with Clairfait and the duke of 
= York, in Weſt Flanders, who diſputed every inch of 


be ground; but nothing could withſtand the energy of 
= the French; they fought with irreſiſtible courage. 


The towns of Bruges, Ghent, and Oſtend, no longer 
tenable, were abandoned by the allies, and the inhabi- 
tants chearfully opened their gates to the republicans. 
= The tree of liberty was once more planted in the pub- 
= lic ſquares, and the people received tay Wee 
= ith the moſt unbounded joy. 

= As the fate of Flanders was now decided, the pct ob- 
= | | 55 


with ſo many dead bodies, heaped upon one rags; i | 
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jet of the allies was, to ſecure their retreat, and prevent 
their numerous magazines from falling into the hands of 
the viftors. The duke of York, and the troops in the 
pay of Great Britain, retreated to Antwerp: the prince 
of Cobourg and general Clairfait retired ſlowly toward 
Liege. The French entered Bruſſels, amidſt the acc 
mations of the people. —Thoſe rich egotiſts, who ar 
_ deſtitute of principle, and ever ready to take advanug: 
of circumſtances, feared the return of juſtice, and 
joined the numerous hordes of emigrants, who are ſca- 
tered over all the countries of Europe. This accom- 
dating policy, which never failed to procure them pro 
_ teftion from the houſe of Auſtria, availed them nothing 
With the ſtern republicans; and their own countrymen, 
whoſe poverty and misfortunes they had ſo often inſult 
ed, were more feared by them than the victorious French, 
The Engliſh were ſo hard preſſed by Pichegru, that they 
were obliged to fall back upon Breda; and as it un 
_ impoſſible to remove their immenſe magazines, they ſu 
them on fire : a great part, however, was reſcued from 
the flames, and fell into the hands of the Freneh. The 
quantity of corn and proviſions which were deſtroyed 
in this inglorious and precipitate retreat, exceeds belieſ, 
and has greatly contributed to bring on that famine 
which, threatens every conntry engaged in this murder- 
ous and cruel war; for not only were the moſt fertile 
provinces laid waſte, or left uncultivated, but immenſe 
magazines were conſumed to aſhes, or thrown into the 
rivers, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
wo How lamentable is the Ser mg that the We 
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ill dev ouring flames, and that millions ſhould pine 
away with hunger, becauſe the cabinets of Europe are 
diſpleaſed with the F rench revolution! 

Whilſt Pichegru was haraſſing the Engliſh and Ha- = 
noverians, Jourdan was purſuing the Auſtrians, who 
W retreated towards Maeſtricht; in the neighbourhood 

of which Clairfait had collected about ſeventy thouſand 
men, and reſolved once more to diſpute the progreſs 
of the republicans. The battle was obftinate and 
| bloody ; at length, however, the allies were forced to 
retreat to Aix: la- Chapelle. This victory ſecured a paſ- 
age into Holland for the French, as it prevented a 
junction between the duke of Vork and Clairfait. The 
Auſtrians were ſoon after driven out of Aix- la. Chapelle, 
W and obliged to eroſs the Rhine, with conſiderable loſs, 
W The French laid ſiege to Maeſtricht: the whole countrys 
W from the Moſelle io the Rhine, wer 2overed with prieſts 
Ws and nobles, flying with their moſt” valuable elkekis into 
W the interior of Germany. 
| As ſoon as the allies were compelled to abaridon the 
lo countries, the national convention paſſed a decrecy 
W by which they determined to inflict the pain of death 
W upon all foreigners who ſhould refuſe to ſurrender the 
towns Which the allies occupied on the northern frontier 
: of France, within twenty-four hours after they were ſum- 
noned by a French general. This produced the hap- % 
WT picſt effect for the republic; and Valenciennes, Conde, 
81 and Queſnoy opened their gafes to the republicans; _ 
W their numerous garriſons ſurrendering at diſcretion. | 
be capture of theſe towns had occupied the attention 
WT of the allies for a whole campaign; a decree of the eon. 
W '<ntion retook them in a few days! 
Wk 5 25 INV a 
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INVASION OF HOLLAND, © 


F cas after the defeat of Clairfait, near Liege, 
Pichegru marched into Holland. The democratic fire, 
which the tyranny of the Stadtholder had but ill ſtifled, 
broke out afreſh, and inſtead of enemies, the French mg 
with brothers and friends. The ariſtocracy of Holland 
by no means wiſhed to favour the invaſion ; for they ver 
pbuſied about the means of increaſing their over-grom 
— wealth, and dreaded no appeal to arms. Conſtanty 
Jarring amongſt themſelves, they were totally incapable 
of furniſhing an e ffectual ſupport againſt a numerous and 
victorious army, and whole approach was conſidered by 
the great maſs of the people, as the dawning of their i 
berty. Pichegru, acquainted with theſe circumſtancey 
reſolved not to ſpend his time in carrying on ſieges, but 
after leaving a ſufficient force to check the different gu. 
riſons, procceded with his main army into the heart df 
Holland. 

Soon after the garriſon of Bois le· Due had ſurrendered 
to the French, they attacked the Britiſh at Nimeguen, 
and obliged them to croſs the Waal with conſiderable 
loſs. At the ſame time that the French made themſelves 
maſters of all the open country about Nimeguen, another 
detachment took poſſeſſion of the Bommel- Waert a 
croſſed the river in ſeveral places. 

The affairs of the Stadtholder were now deſpernty 
the citizens of Utrecht, and more eſpecially of Amlter 
dam, were bordering, upon a ate of inſurrettion, and 
every moment threatening to riſe in a maſs, and fi 
upon their oppreſſors; nor were they prevented fron 


ns to N but by the dread of cannon loaded vid 
grap 
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grape ſhot, and 'pointed againſt all the public ſtreets, 
Thus Gtuated, the Stadtholder ſrequenily applied to 
England for aſſiſtance; it was not in its power to grant 
him relief, as the French had collected a great number 
of tranſports at St. Maloes, and threatened to invade the 
illands of Guernſey and Jerſey. At length the Stadt. 
holder was reduced to the bumiliating ſituation of call. 
ing upon thoſe very patriots for aid, whom he had fo 
often loaded with chains ; but neither his promiſes nor 
ſolicitations were of any avail, The rich were too in- 
dolent and too divided in opinion to take up arms, and. 
W it was judged too dangerous to employ the poor, leaſt 
W hey ſhould turn their arms againſt him. 
Nothing now prevented the republicans from pene- 
W crating into the fertile plains of Holland, except the paſ- 
| ſage of the Rhine, which was guarded by numerous 
uoops, ſtationed at proper diſtances, and ſo contrived as 
W to be able to give immediate aſſiſtance to one another. 
W At length providence ſeemed to fayour the republicans ; 
WE for the moſt ſevere froſt ever remembered, ſat in, and 
enabled them to croſs the Rhine, in various places at 
the ſame time, Such of the detachments as attempte 
boo oppoſe their progreſs, were cut to pieces, or made 
W priſoners ; the reſt threw down their arms, and mounted 
e tri. coloured cockade. 
| The diſpoſition of the Dutch was no > longer conceal. 
ed; all the towns ſhut their gates againſt the troops of 
| the allies, and the peaſantry haraſſed their rear. The 
| Britiſh, in particular, were the objeQs of their reſent - 
ment; they conſidered them as impertinent intruders, 
| who had prevented them from following their own in- 
| Flnations, and took eyery means in their power of cut- 
. ting 
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ſterdam, their ruin had been inevitable; for the inhahj 
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ting off their iragglers, and harafling their retreat, 
Had the E ngliſh attempted to cover Utrecht and An. 


tants would undoubtedly have puniſhed them for th 
vices of their miniſtry ; but they prudently took the 
rout of Deventer, and directed their march to Embden, 
from whence they ſoon after returned to England, 
This campaign proved very fatal to the Engliſh ; and 
no troops ever ſuffered greater hardſhips, owing to the 
ſeverity of the weather, and the diſpoſition of the coun. 
try through which they had to paſs ; for ſo odious wa 
the name of Eng/ifhman become, that the people would 
not admit them into their houſes, nor furniſh them with - 
any of the neceſſaries of life, They were frequenty 
obliged to lie whole nights in the open air, when, in the 
morning, their hair was commonly found frozen to the 
ground, —Thouſands periſhed in this manner with cold 
and hunger, and their retreat was marked with the tar 
caſes of men and horſes ! Phe ſituation of the flying 
hoſpital, which was crouded with fick and wounded, de. 
ſerves particular commiſeration; for although we rejoice 
at the emancipation of Holland, it is impoſſible not to 
feel for thoſe unhappy men, who, incapable of reflettion 
themſelves, fell victims to the ambition of courts. 
While one diviſion of the French was chaſing the 
allies from Holland, another entered Utrecht and Am- 
ſterdam. Perhaps no army was ever received with 
more heart-ſelt ſatisfattion. The inhabitants vied with 
each other in adminiſtering to their wants, and gave 
them every aſſiſtance i their-power. The ariſtocracy 
fled in all direftions; and the whole country looked 
upon the republicans as their friends and deliyerers. A 
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great number of Engliſh ſhips, loaded with military 
ſtores and proyiſions, were frozen in the different rivers, 
| and fell into the hands of the French. The Stadthold- 
er, with a few of his attendants, eſcaped with great 
W difficulty to England; and the great body of the ariſto- 

| crats and French emigrants followed the Engliſh army, 
and fled to Hamburgh, and into the en of the 
| king of Pruſſia. | 

|  1tis not difficult to foreſee what effed the emancipa- 
non of Holland muſt produce in the moral and political 
world ,—In the mean time, the chain of mercantile and 
banking ariſtocracy is broken; and a brave, but op- 
preſſed nation, is added to the Pres of the 2 855 of 


| an, 


or THE STATE OF Anis; AND OF FRANCE, NEAR 
' THE END OF THE YEAR 1794. 


One OPIN more than all others, which ought 
$ to have diſcouraged the confederacy againſt the liberties 
| of France from further proſecuting the war, was, that 


W tbc armies continued in their career of yittory, as has 


maintaine 


been ſhewn, through all the diſſentions in the legiſla- 
ture—through all the claſhing of faftions, _ 5 
= Though the reyolutionary tyranny of Roberſpierre 
| Was delle ed, yet the reyolutionary government was 
| 4 by a decree of the conyention. A ſyſtem of 
IJ inſurreQtion only was forbidden, The legiſlature, while 
It deplored the exceſſes thi government had given 
- birth to, was not inſenſible of i its benefits alſo, It was 
dreadful to the enemies of the republic, and beloved by 
| the people, It had the advantages of unity, prompti - 
lude, and A of aktion. To regulate te intenſity 


of 
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of a popular government like this, 3 require ng 
ſmall care and attention in the legiſlature of any coun. 
try. The French natjonal convention, however, ha 
deſeryed all the honour that can be beſtowed upon i, 
for hay ing reconciled what appeared to the timid ſtate, 
men impoſſible to be done. The laws which have been 

framed upon this vigorous government, cannot be call. 
ed unjuſt—they operate on all alike. The rights of 

man have never been out of fight of the ſenate ſince 
the fall of the tyrant ; for the preſerying the principle 
of which, the liberty of the preſs has been ſolemnly con. 
ſecrated in various ways. The individual who would 
attack this hulwark of man's freedom, has uniformly 
been regarded as an enemy to the rights of man. Not. 

_ withſtanding the opinions of authors on the conduſt of 
the ſucceflive committees of government haye more 
than once thrown the tate into danger, yet no member 
of thoſe committees has ever dared to propoſe the pro- 
ſecution of ſuch authors for publiſhing their opinions: 
ſuch a proceeding would haye been deemed and treated 
as tyrannical. 

The convention was ſufficiently ſenſible of the dan. 
ger it had heen expoſed to, by leaving power too long 
in the ſame hands. That oyerſight was the cauſe of 
the legiſlature being made ſubſervient to the will of the 
two committees, the main ſprings of which were in Ro- 
berſpierre's bands. By that dreadful miſtake, the de- 
crees of the ſenate, inſtead of being the yolition of fx 
hundred men, were the dictates of a few, EffeQual 
meaſures were taken to prevent the recurrence of the 
evil. Committees for every diſtin department of the 


goyernment were inſtituted, with fee reſponſb 
, mad 
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ies attached to them; and even the armed foree of 


| Paris was no longer truſted to one perſon; the com- 


mand was veſted in five members, who were each to com. 

mand five days in turn, and the ſtaff was directed to 

Aaſſemble as near as poſſible to the ſeat of the legiſlature. 

The tribunal was reformed ; the judges enereaſed in 

number, and recommended by the people. 

The convention encreaſed Ks popularity, by ordering, 
the immediate releaſe of all fuch priſoners as had no 


ſpecific charges againſt them. For this purpoſe depu- 


W tics were appointed to viſit the priſons, to give effect to 
| this juſt decree, and to prevent its abuſe. Above four 


S thouſand perſons were reſtored to their anxious and 
afflicted families and friends, in the courſe of one de- 


cade: and though the people had ſeen with ſatisſaction 


the incarceration of all perſons di ſaffedted to the new 
republic; yet as they were no longer kept in a rage by 
de daily reports of conſpiracies which did not exiſt, 
and which were invented for the gratification of private 

| revenge only ; ; they beheld with pleaſure their fellow 
W citizens in liberty, againſt whom nothing” had been 
proved to warrant their excluſion from ſociety, It 
could not be expected, however, that ſuch a number of 
perſons, ſmarting with the laſh of a long impriſonment, 
the injuſtice of which they now more loudly than ever 
proclaimed, could ſuppreſs their reſentment againſt the 
men who had, as members of the ſame committee, eoun- 
tenanced and afted with Roberſpierre in his tyranny. 


This deſire of vengeance made its way into the conven- 


tion the more readily, as ſeyenty-one deputies, who 
had been impriſoned above a year for proteſting againſt 
the proceedings in Briſſot and the Girondifty' eaſe, were 


* 
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re- admitted to take their ſeats at the ſame 8 Fon 
mal charges were brought againſt five of the member 
of theſe committees, which were maintained and diſpy. 
ted by turns with the bittereſt animoſity ; and though 
the convention vas unqueſtionably: implicated in theſ 
charges, as far as ſupineneſs could be made a charge 
yet the proſecutors prevailed at length, and four of th 
- accuſed were ſentenced to be baniſhed the republic 
| Theſe facrifices, however, did not wholly appeaſe the 
popular rage which this new ſyſtem oecaſioned. Ty, 
other deputies, diſtinguiſhed for the ſeverity or cy. 
elty of their conduR, were fixed upon for proſecution, 
Lzz0N, who had ſucceeded Thomas Paine in the con 
vention, as his ſuppleant, had been ſent on miſſion ini 
the northern department, where, under the pretext of 

proſecuting the ariſtocracy, he had exerciſed the mol 


wanton barbarities, He cauſed three hundred. perſons 


to be executed in the- town of Arras, and had, during 
all this, wallowed in the luxuries and debaucheries of 
the table, at which the executioner was his conſtant 
gueſt, He left the guillotine ſtanding at Arras (en per. 
manence) for a week, while he made a journey to 
Paris, ſignifying, that it would be wanted on his return, 
and there would not be time to put it up and down.— 
Muſt that be concealed which may be ſaid with truth! 
| Lebon was a prieſt of the ancient church, a profeſſed 
diſciple of chriſtianity ; and yet this reverend preacher 
was convicted of having propoſed to ſeveral beautiful 
young women, to compound with their lives for the 
exchange of their virtue, If this monſter (and ſuch ve 
are inclined to believe him) be charged upon the French 


revolution as its produQtion ; it may be recolletted, 2 
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the Nile, that fruitful ſource of abundance and happi- 
heſs to the countries through which it runs, throws off; 
| in its inundations, that which is hideous to behold. 
| Carrier; the commiſſioner at Nantz, was the other 
deputy who was equally purſued to the fcaffold. His 


conduR, and the ſeverities he exerciſed, admitted of 


| more extenuation. He had to watch the movements 


of the rebels of the Vendee ; and as fanaticiſm tinttur- 


ed all the proceedings of thoſe inſurgents, he could bet- 
| ter diſcover than deſcribe the injury they did to the 
commonwealth by their various manceuvres. But, 
alas! in theſe re · actions of public opinion, the current 


n {trong—it is fatal to individuals to attempt to' ſtem 


it: the errors, the vices; the crimes of the accuſed only 


appear; no fet off is allowed; he is borne down, he 


W ſinks for ever. Carrier, by terror, allayed the rage of 
che Vendée war; he puniſhed the inſidious friend, the 
balf concealed enemy. But he was condemned to die 
or thoſe acts which could no longer be Mme 
W when the _ was over. | 


W ww ORGANIZATION OF THE POWLRS of of 


MEN Es 


LE - Flanering wi intoxicating as power i is, yet the menr- 
bers of the convention were ſenſible of its danger; and 


W there cannot be a doubt but that the majority would 


f | gladly have transferred it to the hands of lawful ſueceſ- 
br, if they could have been ſecured from the dangers of 


= ſuddenly reverſed opinions. They had, however, two 
= great works to perform, before they could think of re- 
hnquiſhing : the one concerned the preſervation of the 


30 country from deſpotiſm ; the other the guarding them- 
= Vo. ll. SE, ___ elves 
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ſelves againſt reſentment. They conſidered themſelvesa 
between two dangers; the one arifing from the neceſſary 
vigour they were obliged to give the two committees gf 
public welfare and general ſafety, ſo as that the great 
concerns of the ſtate might be carried on with prompt. 
tude; the other, from the violent impulſion which they 
might receive from the popular ſocieties, worked upon 
by the oratory and paſſions of diſappointed members of 
their own body. They directed their firſt attention to 
the danger that might be neareſt them, viz. the commit 
tees of government arrogating to themſelves poven 
| inimical to the independence of legiſlation. 

The committees of the convention were encreaſed io 
ſixteen, and their functions aſcertained in a manner 
which does honour to their ſagacity and one, caution, 
| Their attributes were as follow: - 

1. Tut COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC WELFARE, con- 


fiſting of 1welve members, were to dire& and ſuperin- 
tend the intercourſe with foreign nations; the army, 


navy, fortreflcs, ports, arms, arſenals, ſtores, proviſions, 
ammunition, military hoſpitals, &c. &c. defence of the 
frontiers, coaſts, and colonies, all military operations 
_ offenſive or defenſive, the importation, internal circu- 
lation, and exportation of proviſions of all kinds: it 
alone bad the power of requiſition over all perſons and 
things: it had the power of arreſting public fun@iona- 
ries and agents, civil or military, in every deparunent 
under its \uperintendance, and, in concert with the com- 
miitee of general ſafety,.might ſend them to be tried be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal: it had a credit on the 
national treaſury of ten millions of livres for ſecret aud 
extraordinary expences. 
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4 2. THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL SAFETY, 


conſiſting of ſixteen members, had the general police 


of the republie ; iſſued orders of appearance or arreſt 


| againſt citizens; releafed them, or ſent them to trial be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunals. Orders to ſend be- 
| fore the revolutionary tribunal could not be iſſued by 
© fewer than nine. When public functionaries were ar- 
| reſted, the committees within whoſe department they 
| were, were informed of it in twenty-four hours: it 
| had the particular and immediate ſuperintendance of the 
W police of Paris: it might call forth the armed force in 

| aidof the civil magiſtrate: it had a credit on the na- 
tional treaſury of three hundred thouſand livres for * 
cret and extraordinary expences. 


43. Tur COMMITTEE Or FINANCE, conſiſting of 


| forty-eight members, ſuperintended the whole revenue 
| and expence of the republic, the national treaſury, the 
| adminiſtration and alienation of domains, aſſignats, ſpe- 


cie, the ſtandard of gold and filver, the general OW 


1 and the office of accounts. 


44. THE COMMITTEE OF LEGISLATION, confiſting 


| of ſixteen members, ſuperintended the courts of juſtice, 
and the civil adminiſtration ; and examined all details 
on the reviſal and glaſfification of laws, and the conti- 
nation of the works commenced by former decrees. ' 
| #5, Tur COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
| confilting of ſixteen members, ſuperintended the na- 
| tional monuments, public libraries, muſeums, cabinets 


of natural hiſtory, valuable collections, ſchools, modes 


; | of inſtruQtion, ſcientific inventions and enquiries, the 
WW ulting of weights _ n national ſpectacles 
ua ſeſtivals. 
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$6, TuE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE AND FOI 
conſiſting of twelve members, ſuperintended draining 
and clearing ground, breeding of domeſtic animals, yete. 
rinary ſchogls, mechanical Arts, and "HR in- 


Ny. 


Mi. Tx: COMMITTEE OF COMMERCE AND Po. 
y 1$19Ns, conſiſting of twelve members, ſuperintended 
the interior police of commerce and markets, and al 
the qbjetts aſſigned hy the laws to the commiſſion f 
commerce and proviſions, 

„8. THE COMMITTEE or PUBLIC. wong, MINE, 
AND QUARR1Es, direfted and ſuperintended the con. 
ſtruction of bridges and roads, the general ſyſtem of 
roads, rivers, and edifices not military, mines, and 


quarries ; ſuperintended the works ordered for defence | 


15 the frontiers, coaſts, fortreſſes and ports. 
19. Ts COMMITTEE OF TRANSPORTS, POSTS, AND 
EXPRESSES, conſiſting of twelye members, directed and 
ſuperintended tranſports and expreſſes, letters ſent by 
poſt, poſt horſes; and nen cn oy 
and relays of all ſorts, 2 

#10. Tus MILITARY: COMMITTEE) eobfingeſis 


een members, ſuperintended the armed force of Paris 
the parole was giyen daily at noon by the preſident df 


the conyention zo the commandant, and ſent at the ſame 
time to the military committee. It ſuperintended all 
matters under the direction of the commiſſion of arm 


and powder, the military Hoſplints the e, 


and exerciſe of the troops. | 
„ 11, Tux COMMITTEE or MARINE. AND coto- 


$128, conſiſting of zwelye members, ſuperintended al 


matten 
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matters under the direction of the commiſſion of the my 
rine and the colonies. | 

4 12. Tux COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC $UCCOUR,. con- 
ſiſling of twelve members, ſuperintended civil hoſpitals, 
relief granted to perſons at their own houfes, the ex- 
tinction of mendicity, the invalids, the deaf, the dumb, | 


0 
0 and blind, foundlings, and the health of priſons. 

l # 13. Tus COMMITTEE OF DIV1810N, conſiſting 
1 | of twelve members, collected liſts of population, the 


& union of communes, places at which the conſtituted au- 
W thoritics ſat, and the diſtribution of territory. 
14. ThE COMMITTEE OF MINUTES, DECREES, 

AND ARCHIVES, conſiſting of ſixteen members, was 
divided into two ſeftions. The firſt ſuperintended the 
WE archives of the convention, and the zeal of the repub- 
lic. The ſecond ſuperintended the drawing up of mi- 
anuutes; the diſpatch of degrees, the printing, 1 publiſh- 

W ing, and tranſmiſſion of laws, 
415. Tus COMMITTEE OF PETITIONS, CORRES_ 
PONDENCE, AND DISPATCHES, Conſiſting of twelve 
members, was divided into two ſettions; the firſt col- 
; | ledted petitions, ſuperintended their compoſitions, print- 
W ing, and inſertion in the bulletin of correſpondence. 
= The ſecond opened all diſpatches, analized . 19 5 
5 "_— their being read at the tribune. | 
6. Fus commiTTes or INSPECTORS OF THE 
=O *ATIONAL PALACE, conſiſting of ſixteen members, 
nus veſted with the power of police, within the limits of 
dhe national palace and garden; and ſuperintended the 
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1 national printing office, and gave orders for the expen- 
* of the convention, the national archtyes, and the 
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committees, the expences of their repreſentatives ſent ty 
the departments or to the armies, and had the final con. 
troul of theſe expences. It had a credit of 54000,009 
livres upon the national treaſury, 
The committees ordered all meaſures of execution 
reſpetting matters under their ſuperintendance. 

* The committee of public ſafety propoſed no laws tg 
the convention, that did not relate to military, naval, 
or diplomatic operations. 

„The other committees propoſed ls direAly, re 
ſpeAing all matters under their management. 
© The executive commiſſion laid before the commit 
| tees, all information relative to matters under their ma. 
nagement. 
e committees had all an Ane authority i in 
their ſeveral departments over the. adminiſtrative and 
judicial bodies, as far as reſpeied the execution of 
their orders. 

The correſpondence of the conſtituted authoritc 
was regulated by an expreſs law. _ 
Each committee had the power of ſuſpending or 
removing the agents of adminiſtration within its own de. 
All meaſures, except thoſe relative to military, ns 
val, and diplomatic operations, were limited by law, 
All meaſures, in the nature of an interpretation of | 
law, were previouſly to be ſanQlioned by the convention 
One fourth of the members of all the committees 
were renewed every mont. 

% The nomination of the Beal Vet of he committees 


of public and general ſafety, Was by open votc; and 


ths 
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ed till one month after. 
„ The members of the other committees were cleft 
ed by ballot; and any wie be re. elected the ſame my 
he ſhould go out. 
This modification and divide of the; powers s off FO 
government greatly compoſed the minds of the beſt 
| friends to the country. All the members of the old 
| committees, however, did not go out at once, and the 
friends to an indulgent regimen were inceſſant in their 
complaints againſt the former rigour of thoſe commit-, 
res. On the other hand, thoſe men who had moſt 
W ſhared in the confidence, and partaken moſt in the 
W councils of the old committees, were afraid of being im. 
blicPated in their diſgrace, ſhould they be overwhelmed 
by the influx of the new tide of opinion. The Jacobins, 
W diſperſed at the fall of Roberſpierre, were now rallied 
W again at their uſual place of aſſembling, Their preſi- 
dent, a member of the convention, repreſented to them, 


WE that the enemies to it would avail themſelves of the oc- 
WT calon Roberſpierre had offered them to decry the ef- 
24 forts of the patriots, under the fear of another dilator. 
He (aid, the Jacobins ought to profit as much by the ex- 
perience of the recent events as their enemies had done: 


Oc cauſe of liberty and equality, and that the hypocriſy 
aud love of dominion in their fallen member, was no 
more to be charged to their account than the Juſt of do- 


; | minion in the ſtory of the fallen angel of the ſcriptures, to 
bat of the Creator of the world. The hall of the Jacobins 


the members going out of either could: not be pacing 


| that the liberty of France was in more danger than ever; 


that the true principles of the Jacobins were conſecrated 


convention, to encourage it to adopt meaſures of leni- 


| firing ; but the addreſs was received: with coolneſs WY 


tio hold iu their hands the lives and property of its mem. 
bers. Perhaps the dangers they had juſt eſcaped made 


other dangers — « II medium. The) 
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ſoon filled again, and an energetic addreſs to the eon. 

vention was drawn up, and preſented at the bar, depre: 
cating the ill effects of a too ſudden indulgence in the 
ſenate to the worſt cloſs of citizens, becauſe cruelties 
and injuſtice had been exerciſed towards many among 
them. They preditted the return of emigrants into the 
boſom of France, from an ill-judged clemency, and pre. 
ſaged the diminution of the value of the national do. 
mairts, and eſpecially of the aſſignats, from the fear which 
would be ſpread that the government has not the cor. 
rage to protect and guarantee the purchaſers of the for. 
ſeited eſtates. The deputation ſpoke in terms of lofi. 
neſs and confidence ; eoncluding, that the Jacobing of 
themſelves were numerous and powerful enough to ſave 
the country, ſhould any unforeſeen calamity deprive the 
country of its repreſentatives: for the addreſs had in: 
finuated, that the ariſtocracy, which now flattered the 


ty, never more wiſhed and meditated its deſtruction. 
The deputation was admitted to the honours of the 


the majority of the members mans 33 


THE oo avs RESTRAINTS o THE COR. 
 KESPONDENCE OF THE JACOBINS, AND AT LAST 
| SUPPRESSES THE SOCIETY. 


It has been ſhewn by what means the committee: 
gained ſo much the aſcendaney over the convention, 2s 


them not only more ſenſitive, but made them view 


had 


[ 
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had acquired popularity in their reform of the commit- 


tees; they could not expett it in ſuppreſling the ſocl- | 


| eties, The majority of the convention, however, were 
determined on che meaſure; the higher claſſes of citi- 
| 2zens ſupported them in the deſign; the lower had fallen 
into a temporary. laſſitude and indifference, from ſo 
lately ſeeing: their N wann by a in, for 
deſpotic purpoſes. ' + 5 
Government, even under ou firſt Cent a, . 
unhappily for mankind, views diſtin from thoſe of the 
people at large. The convention had fat too long it 
had ſins of its on to anſwer for; its obje& was now to 
obtain impunity for the remainder of its exiſtence, and 
thento depart in peace. Actuſation and recrimination 
once recommenced, there could be no ſaying when or 
where they might end. It bad been the cuſtom for the 
diſappointed; as well as for the honeſt but energetic pa- 
triot, to court the influence of the Jacobin ſociety, the 
more ſucceſsfully to attack his adverſaries in the con- 
vention. This intriguing was naturally to be expefted; 
it has done much good, and much harm. The mem- 
bers who were. inclined to conciliate the diſappointed 
remains of ariſtocracy, were afraid that this indulgence 
would afford a pretext to thoſe other deputies they diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Moderès, to ſtir up the reſent- 
ment of the popular ſocieties againſt them; they there- 
fore ſeized upon this opportunity (poſſibly the moſt fa- 
vourable that could offer) for reducing to a nullity the 
moſt powerful combination of ſtrength that hiſtory ever 
recorded. The legiſlature of France voted numerous 
_ armies; thoſe armies conquered a hoſt of foes; but it 
was from the ſociety of Jacobins,diſpoſed inten thouſand 
::YOb- The - - 4 C clubs 
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clubs over France, whence the legiſlature itſelf drey iu 
vitality its vigour. But for the Jacobins, ten national 
aſſemblies, ten national conventions might have met in 
ſucceſſion; they would all have fallen in their turm, 
by the corruption or the arms of their rich and pover. 
ful enemies: but every Jacobin was an argus, and no 
ſooner did a deputy's virtue begin to totter, than ten 
thouſand 5 e f ren his Oy _— ann the 
—_— | 

We are now Hoh to A e p ese 4 
more than million of giants laid proſtrate, not at the feet 
of a confederacy of deſpots, whom' it had held fo long 
in agonizing terror; that would be a fight too humiliz 
ting for the philoſopber and the patriot of every coun. 
try; but at the feet of that which it had kept in exif 
ence— ru LAW, the depited ſovereignty of the. French 
people. It therefore “ is not dead, but ſleepeth.“ 0 
ſublime devotion to principle! to be filent when the 
law ſpeaks! but more ſublime ain to be _ to 

ſpeak when the law oppreſſes! 4 

The eonvention dire ted the 1 . pub- 
lic welfare, general ſafety, and of legiſſation, to make a re- 
port on the popular ſocieties. On the day this report ws 
to be brought up to the convention, the people, arouſe 
from their temporary ſupineneſs, crouded the hall and 
galleries, expreſſing an anxiety by their manner andlooks, 
which could not but ſtrike every beholder. The com. 
mander in chief was ordered to double the guard of Pari 
and to parade the ſtreets with ſtrong patroles. This vas an 
jnvidious token of governmental power—governments 
Fear. Jacobins who before were liſtleſs about meeting 
in ſociety, were no longer fo with reſpett to the povwe 
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of doing ſo if they choſe ; they communicateditheir fears 
u each other; they flew to the convention, and heard 
W the interdiflion pronounced, DgLimAas was the mem» 
ber to whoſe lot it fell to make the report. He ſaid, he 
W revered the principles on which popular ſocicties were 
eſtabliſhed. He acknowledged the ſervices they had ren-: 


Led io the! cauſe of liberty. He ſaid, however, that 
W they contained dangers alſo, which it was neceſſary to 


2 guard againſt by vigorous meaſures. That aſpiring in- 


; | triguing men made uſe of them, as of powerful inſtru. 
= mcnts, to undermine-that edifice of liberty which they 
= themſelves had contributed chiefly to raiſe, He in- 


5 ſtanced the events of the famous gth of Tliermidor in 
= ſupport of what he had: ſaid of their danger; but ſurely 
= the example of Roberſpierre's deſigns was not more 
= likely to be loſt upon the independent members of the 
5 ſocieties, than upon thoſe of the legiſlature. Every 
= circumſtance mentioned by the reporter as an evil, 
= might alſo be ſaid to be accompanied by a benefit, The 
== inflyence the ſocicties had acquired in the government 
kept the eyes of jts members fixed on the intereſts of 


= thc bypocriſy of a few of the ſociety's leaders, had in- 
ſenſibly acquired a degree of aſcendancy: over the le- 
giſlature ; but the vice was in the members, and tiot 
in the inſtitution. The beſt argument the reporter 
made uſe of was, that the ſocieties had produced a re- 
volutionary government; that goyernment once pro- 
duced, it ought to remain without a rival ; chat if the 
popular ſocieties took an attive ſhare in the govern 
ment, the revolutionary part would be conſtantly either 


oppoſed or checked in its operations, The greateſt 
403 debates 
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debates which had been held for ſome time within 
the walls ton wy PRIUS A wo Rus on ; inet 
ing topje; /, a #4 

The firſt e in ck which paſſed on "my 
- 16th of October, 1794, was as follows: “ All the af. 
filiations and correſpondence between the popular ſo- 
cieties are prohibited, as ſubverſive of the revolution. 
ary government.“ Dung, BIIIAUD, VarEnxy, 
and other members of the conyention, ſtill taking aRtive 
parts in the aſſembly of the Jacobins, after this reſtric. 
tive decree had been paſſed by the convention, a fe. 
cond was iſſued, which ſuppreſſed it altogether, as vel 
as the eleftoral club, which had acquired conſiderable 
rande _ n eren ol its enen, 


NATIONAL, EDUCATION, 


Without 1 education, the empire of 3 mul 
ever be deſtroyed : this is a maxim the French vere 
fully ſenſible of. Philoſophy had furniſhed her wit 
materials to found a qurable and juſt government, 
which might, by its amiable example, hold out io the 

paſſionate friends of liberty, wherever diſperſed, a con. 
ſolatory hope, that the condition of man was capable 
of that amelioration which the meditations of the phi- 
loſophic had always aſſerted, but which the yanities of 
the politician had more peremptorily denied. The 
good and learned men of the legiſlature were at no time 
inſenſible that the eyes of mankind were fixed upon the 
deſtiny of France; that the obſervant of all nations were 
- deſirous of ſeeing what would be the final iſſue of be: 
efforts, after fourteen centuries of ignorance, degn 
gation, and flayery. It would be in vain that 145 
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ding divinity ſhould enable her to elevate an empite 
N ol jultice and equality on the ruins of an arbitrary 
W throne, and the oyerthrow of tyrannical and opp»ſing 
W (ions, if ſhe ſhould not have virtue enough within 
herſelf to maintain it. France was properly conſidered 
by its own philoſophers, as the Areopagus of Europe; 
that the fruits of its bloody conteſts offered as much 
conſolation to the friends of freedom, as terror to the 
flaves of deſpots: they, therefore, loſt no opportunity 
of endeavouring to conſolidate the majeſtic edifice,af 
their revolution on the indeſtrudible baſis of public edu; 
cation, For this purpoſe GuECOIRE, GI AUD, and a 
ſe other members of the ſenate, have unceaſingly la- 


boured to promote this ſalutary work, notwithſtanding ' 


the variety of other important, objects which have at 


times arreſted the attention, and d ane ihe counts | 


of all who compoſed it. 

The convention had for ſome; time ae a deſire 
to carry this laudahle undertaking as forward as poſſi- 
ble before its ſeparation. It eſtabliſhed a normal ſchogl 
in Paris, that is, a ſchool for forming the maſters them. 
lelves, who were afterwards to have the ſuperintendance 
of the elementary ſchools in the provinces, It is very 
remarkable, that the place fixed upon for forming theſe 
grown-up pupils, ſnould be the hall of the Jacobins. 
Although this inſtitution, becoming ihe dignity of a 
great nation, is not likely to be extended to a point of 


great perfection during the war, yet it cannot but give 


pleaſure to the truly benevolent of every country, to 


be told that ihe plan is already in activity: that the 


cleves in ſome of the ſciences have made a conſpicuous 


figure ; but aße ſtill more importance, a . 
9 
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or. THE PUBLIC. WORSHIP OF, FRANCE, | 


This was a ſubje-on which it was never intended 
by the author to ſay much. Religion is left in France 
where moſt good men viſn it to be left—independen, 
and unconnetted with the ſtale. During the violent ef. 
ſerveſcence of the revolution, every thing connefted 
with religion had been treated with great ſeverity, from 
the condemnable part its bigotted profeſfors had -atted, 
To put an end to the frequent and unſatisfaGtory di. 
cuſſio s in the convention on this topic, the united 
committees of public welfare, general ſafety, and legil. 
lation, were required to make a report thereon. The 
report was required to include a decree for aſſuring the 
freedom of public worſhip. | | The convention, after 
hearing this 1eport delivered at its tribune, which va 
greatly applauded by its TONY _ _ RO 
n decreed as follows : 5 

1. Conformable to the e Walen of the de. 
claration of the rights of man, and the hundred and 
twenty - ſecond article of the conſtitution, the exercile 
of any public worſhip cannot be e ee | 

" 2. Phe republic pays for none. - 
„ 3. The republic furniſhes no TOs for the exer- 
ciſe of worſhip, nor for the lodging of its miniſters. 
„ 4. The ceremonies of every worſhip are interdifcd 
A of the limits of the place choſen for their exerciſe. 

44 5: The lav does not recogniſe any miniſter of 
- worſhip : none can appear in public with _ dreſs of 

nents attached to as. at nn” A 
6. 6c rue 
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4 6, Every aſſembly of citizens for the exerciſe of 
any worſhip whatſoever, is ſubje& to the ſuperintend- 
ance of the conſtituted. authorities, This ſuperintend · 
ance is confined to meaſures of police and public ſaſety. 

« 7, No ſign particular to any worſhip can be exhi- 
bited in any public place, nor externally, in any man- 
ner whatever. The place appropriated to any worſhip: 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any inſcription ; no procla - 
mation, or public convocation, can de made to invite 
the citizens to it. ; 

« 8, The communes, or ſeftions of communes, can- 
not, in their collettive capacity, nn or rent _ 
pany for the exerciſe of worſhip. | 

9. No ſuch place can be n by endowment 
or eſtabliſhed by any tax, to defray the expence. 

“ 10. Whoever ſhall diſturb by violence Vegas 
monies of any worſhip, or inſult the objeats of it, ſhall 
be puniſhed according to the law of correftional police, 

« 11, Nothing herein contained to be conſtrued in 
prejudice of the law on eccleſiaſtical penſions, the diſpo- 
fitions of which law ſhall * executed. es 40 -- 

. form and tenor. * 
« 12. Every decree, the diſpoiion of which e are 
dename to 2 n ating is repealed 
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INCLEMENCY or THE WINTER» 


"The vigour of, this ſeaſon ſurpaſſing any Gratis 
kind that had been remembered in Paris for many 
years, the poor ſuffered exceedingly. The convention 
decreed, that the Mont de Piet (a national.inſtitution for 
the ee of b OY on. n 

N — niereſt) 


ſum bad been lent. Fires were ordered to be made in 


completely frozen over, that no fuel could deſcend in 


lead the reader to draw falſe concluſions as to what 
for the liquidation of this paper debt: the opinion of 
its value, therefore, muſt neceſſarily be regulated by 
neney of the government, to diſpoſe of thoſe eſtates 
Which it had poſſeſſed itſelf 'of. The main conſiden 


tion, however, which affected the current value df 
thoſe aſſignats, was the quantity to be emitted, fince, 


would naturally fall in common on all the holders of 


185 ; which — by coining this money, or impoſin; 
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intereſt) ſhould deliver, without the redemption-money, 
all wearing apparel, upon which no more than a ſpecifies 


the different ſections, to prevent people being frozen io 
death in the ſtreets. The timber of the beautiful park; 
round Paris were cut down for firing, and diſtributed 
in equal portions to the poor, as the Seine was { 


the 58 8 ner for the ſupply of _ 5 


n AR FINANCES, OF. FRANCE... 2 180 


ith reſpebr to the finances of the reublie/ie woul 
1 a ſubjeRt as uniacereſiing as uninforming, to Expati- 
ate largely upon it. The fluctuation in the value of 
aſſignats, or rather their continued depreciation, would 


might be the reſult of ſuch profuſe: emiſſions of tha 
paper money. The national domains were mortgaged 


the confidenee its holders ſhould have of the perm 


however good the title to the eſtates ſo pledged mig 
be allowed, yet, if more paper ſhould be iſſued than 
quadrated with the value of thoſe eſtates, that deficiency 


that paper money. There could be but two ways dd 
providing for the enormous expences the ſtate incut 


heavy 


* 
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heavy taxes on the private propetty of the people. 11 
was not unnatural that the government ſhould wiſh to 


avoid the latter means as much as poſſible. It was, 


nevertheleſs, obliged to have recourſe thereto ; other. 
wiſe, the whole weight falling on the emiſſion of aſſig- 
nats, would, early i in the revolution, have cruſhed them 
down to almoſt. nothing. To inſtance only the ex- 
pence of one month, that of Auguſt, 1794, will ſuffice 
to ſhew this in a proper light. Jo#anwor, a deputy, 
and a member of the committee of finance, made a re. 
port to the conyention of the expences of that month, 
They exceeded the receipt in the enormous ſum of one 
hundred and ninety-three millions, twenty-ſeven thou- 
ſand, one hundred and four livres. This ſum, at par; 
reduced to pounds ſterling, would be more than eight 
millions, and continued at that rate (though in many 


months the expence was ſtill greater), the deficit for one 


year would be above a hundred millions over the re- 
venue of the country, and this too at a time whena great 


| part of the neceſſaries of war were obtained by requi- 
fitions, by decrees of the convention, and by an appli- 


cation of every thing, national which eduld be uſeful in 
any department of the ſtate, 

= This epitome of the financiering part of the governi- 
nem of France, makes. all calculations upon it abſurd 
and inconcluſive, fince, as faſt as the credit of the 
WS paper fell, the domains ſold proportionably higher ; 
that is to fay, if it fell one hundred per cent. twice the 


W amount was given for a portion of national property to 
chat which would have been given had it remained 


at its priſtine value. The whole myſtery, therefore, 
of this ſubjett, which has excited ſo many idle conjece 


Vor. II. 0 > To _* brew 
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tures, and unfounded predictions, refolves itſelf imo 
this ;—admitting the ſtability of the government to dif 
poſe | of the national property, that government en 
never be bankrupt, while its domains are admitted to ex. 
eced in value the paper ifſued. The government ü 
"equally ſecure from ſuch an event, while it has the 
power, by forced loans, of calling to its aid any fam of 
money ; or by requiſition, filling the public magazines 
with any articles required. A popular government, or, 
in other words, a government which the people allow to 
put every thing tlie country contains in requiſition, can 
never be exhauſted, If its foil produced no ſuper. 
abundance, it muſt, to be ſute, in time conſume its capt- 
tal, if it has wants to be ſupplied from without; bu 
While a whole people are determined to ſupport a go- 
vernment, it is of very little conſequence whether tha 
Fapport'be in money or neceſſaries. When even the 
"capital of a country ſtall be entirely confumed, and tha 
it has no ſuperfluity to exchange for money, or foreign 
articles, it does not follow that the nation muſt be u- 
done: for if it produces within itſelf, the neceſſaries for 
Its ſubliſtence and refiſtance, it will be ſtronger in pro- 
portion as it is weaned from the uſe of foreign luxuries. | 
As long as the people of France are perſuaded that the 
government has the people's happineſs for its objec, fo 
long the ſame people will ſupport it in all its neceſſities. 
It can, therefore, never be bankrupt while food, roi. 
ment, and arms are found in the republic of France; 
for, ſince the views of government and the people are 
alike, a bankruptcy mult be utterly out of the queſtion. 
Perſons who pretend to alcertain how long France 


can continue at war, 8 on tables of be 
| | whicl 
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which can in no reſpe& apply to France. If the inha. 

bitants of a country will give themſelves and their pro- 
perty to the government, or the government has power 
even io command ſuch ſacrifices, the war may continue 
as long as there are men alive in the country. N o man 
or ſtate can be made bankrupt, if the creditors are re- 
ſolved to perſeyere in their ſupport. But a nation may 
and will be bankrupt, when its government, ſuſtained 
by the power of money, and not by the affection of its 
ſubjects, finds its pecuniary reſources unable to en 
pace with its continued pecuniary demands. 

France, compoſed of twenty-five millions of 3 
to whom their country is every thing, and life nothing, 
will always repel the attacks of thoſe who aſſail its 
liberty thus it may be a ſtrong nation with a declin- 
ing commerce. Foreign trade is no otherwiſe deſir- 
able to a really belligerous nation, than as it furniſhes the 
inhabitants with indiſpenſable materials which its own. 
ſoil refuſes. Aﬀer the diſcoveries and application of 
the balloon, the telegraph, and the extrafling of falt- 
petre from the earth, it is impoſſible to ſay that the in- 
ventions of France would not in time be ae to 
all her wants. 

It ſhould be obſerved, 8 that the inflanced ex. 
pence, great as it certainly appears, was leſs ruinous than 
may be at firſt imagined. No part of it was incurred 
by ſubſidies to foreign courts—by paying mercenary 
troops—nor by large debts incurred in the territories 
of aliens, It was diſtributed in the pay of immenſe ar- 
mies of ſoldiers and ſailors, who ſcattered it again in 
ſmall portions over the whole country in ſupporting 
3 numerous liſt of wounded ſoldiers, ſoldiers Wwe 
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and the wiyes and children in general of the defender; 
of their country—in maintaining the aged and infirm, Wa 
who would otherwife have been beggars in the ſtreet, Ml 
and highways, and which was not a little honourable WW 
France, and conducive to its political ſtrength, in the 
temporary proviſions for Dutch and Liegoiſe refugees, 
and for thoſe numerous families who were driven from 
their homes by the irruption of the enemy. Money 
ſcattered in theſe ſmall ſums by even hands, in ſome 
degree produces the effect of a dew or gentle ſhower, 
it fruflifies that part which was perhaps barren before, 
There were no coloſſal fortunes made by the war in 
France. Few contrattors wallowed in luxury by the 
frauds ſo much practiſed in other countries: what vi. 
tue failed to do in r e of this evil, terror and 


ſhame effefted nor 2am anl 


* 


THE POLITICAL STATE OF FRANCE AT THE con 
" MENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1795. 


The opening of this year was more auſpicious to the 
young republic than any ſince the commencement of 
the revolution. The aſperity of temper between the 
different claſſes of citizens was greatly blunted by a 
ſenſe of the mutual ſuffering they had ee the 
one, by a long and perilous impriſonment ; the other, 
by penury, and a ſcarcity of the neceſſarles of life 

The convention, though reſolyed to maintain the prin 
eiples of republicaniſm as firm ay ever, yet ſaw a po- 
licy in engaging the countenance of thoſe citizens who 


had before ſhewn no Ts for that form of go. 
| yernmens 
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yernment. In the month of January it paſſed a decree, 
that any citizen condemned to death, to irons, or tranſ- 
portation, for his opinion, preyious to the 27th of 
July, and not executed, ſhould be inſtantly ſet at li- 
berty. The fame of this moderation ſpread into all 
parts of the republic ; even numbers of officers in the 
Vendce war writ to their friends and relations in Paris, 
ſignifying their earneſt deſire to participate in the cle- 
mency of the convention. All the former ſeverity was 
laid to the charge of Roberſpierre ; and all the cruel- 
ties and incendiaries executed in the Vendee, were 
ſaid to be the peculiar work of Carrier, Their blood 
had atoned for all, and an intercourſe was opened be- 
tween the rebels and the government, The lattey 
availed itſelf of this favourable opening, to publiſh and 
diſperſe a proclamation over thoſe countries in inſur- 
rettion. It painted, in the moſt lively and affecting 
colours, the deyaſtations occaſioned by that fatal civil 
war ; it recounted the thouſands, and tens of thouſands 
of deluded Frenchmen, who had fallen vittims to the 
pride and impoſture of a few ambitious and deſigning 
leaders. It exhorted them to open their eyes, and put 
an end to the calamities of a once fertile country, 
Under the promiſe of repentance, it offered all thoſe 
who were willing to accept it immediately, an aſylum - 
from the miſeries which awaited the obſtinate. It was 
particularly pointed in its alluſions to the conduct of 
England aſſiſting them with arms, ammunition, &c. and 
concluded with the following paragraph: 
It is time that the enemies of France ſhould ceaſe 
to be gratified by the ſpettacle of our internal diſſen, 
tions ; they alone ſmile at your misfortunes ; they we” 

| N | pro 
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profit from them : it is neceſſary to deſert weir impioug 
plans. Turn againſt them thoſe arms they have ſup. 
plied you with for our deſtrufltion, Are the ties of na. 
ture diſſolved; and has the blood of the Engliſh paſſed 
into your veins ? Would you maſſacre the families of 
your brother conquerors of Europe, rather than unite 
yourlelves to them, and partake of their glory No: 
you are now enlightened by the, voice of truth, and altea. 
dy many of you are returned, and find ſecurity the price 
of your confidence. Return all of you, and let the fire, 
fide of each become ſecure and peaceful; let the lands 
be cultivated, and let plenty reſume its reign! Let us 
Join in avenging ourſelves of the common enemy—of 
that implacable and jealous nation, which has thrown 
the brand of diſcord amongſt us! Let all our republican 
energy be directed againſt thoſe who have violated the 
ſacred rights of the people] Let the utmoſt vigour ani. 
mate all throughout our ports ;- let the ocean be cover- 
ed with our privateers; and let the war of cxtermina- 
tion, with all its attendant horrors, be carried from the 
banks of the Loire to the banks of the Thames!“ 
An amneſty immediately followed this proclamation, 
by which the republic gained within its pale many thou- 
ſands of uſeful citizens. Theſe proceedings proved to 
the Britiſh miniſtry, that they had been too niggard in 
their ſupport of the inſurgents. The elemency of the 
conyention forced them to riſe in their offers to the chieſi 
ſtill in arms; and a very large ſum of money was ſent 
over to be divided among them, with a furcher afſur. 
ance of ample ſupplies in ammunition and ſtores, The 
money tempted the ayaricious Charette to break ide 
TY with the republic ; but 1 it was now 100 * 10 
| cep 
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keep his army together, much more ſo to recruit it, 
The feudal lord had loft his influence over his former 
vaſſal : the prieſt could no longer exerciſe the unlimit- 
ed controul over the conſcience of his pariſhioner ; for 
the intercourſe (though hoſtile) with the republican fol- 
diery had done away that infatuation and bigotry, 

A political occurrence of very high importance foon 
ſollowed— It was a treaty of peace with the cxanpD 
BS opuxz or Tuscany. Now, though that power was 
by no means among the moſt formidable of the repub- 


lic's enemies, yet detaching it from the confederacy, 


gave conſiderable eclat to the government of France. 
as one link of the chain broken; and it threw a ray 
ol confidence into the republic, while it caſt a ſhade of 


ſuſpicion over the whole coalition; for it was well known . 


at the ſame time, that two others of thoſe powers had 
nearly concluded a treaty of the ſame kind. Some- 
thing more than an averſion to war in the Tuſcans, was 
conſidered as the cauſe of their ſovereign withdrawing 


WS pinſclf from the hoſtile league. Thoſe politicians who 


knew the connection between that houſe and the em- 


peror, could account for it caſily enough, The objeRt, - 
it is plain, has not been attained by the grand duke's 
friends, with whom he may be preſumed to have con- 


ſulted; in the mean time France has derived confider. 
able advantages by drawing ſupphies, which the was i 
much need of, from that part of Italy. : 
Confiderable importance was-given to the een 
of ügaing the treaty with Tuſcany, as it was the firſt 
= which had been made with the belligerent powers. One 
=_ ol the members of government ſpoke in the convention 


with 


EE —— — —— rence 


a . of that ſtate's condutt while e 
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ratified by the national convention,” 


; Theſe tokens of the 2 3 | FR I 
did not ſtand alone; for in the early part of the month 
of April, ſhe concluded a treaty of peace with a truly Wh 


France, by this treaty, had not only one powerful ene. 


my lefs in the coalition againſt her, but it afforded ber 
an opportunity of difarming one of her bittereſt enemies 


1 5 on the n of the republic to maintain tie 
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with en of the republic. tt 8 with : 
Tigour the forgers of falſe aſſignats who had fled fron WM 
Swiſſerland and Genoa. This fakt, it was urged, ought 
to be known, to diſtinguiſh tt from the immorality which 
had fallen on other governments by a contrary conduf, 
The terms agreed upon between. the two ſtates vere 
as follow:  _ 
1. The grand duke of Tuscany * gs at. 
of adheſion, conſent, or acceſſion, to the armed coal: 
tion againſt the French republic,  _ 
4 2. In conſequence there ſhall be. peace, Fendi 
and a good underſtanding between he French republi 
__ grand duke of Tuſcany, _ 
4 3, The neutrality of Tuſcany is re-cftobliſhed e. 
the footing upon which it ſtood before:the 8th of ** 
1 1793. * 
4. This treaty ſhall n not. hang effef a1 afier bi 


4 


p Done at Paris, at the national ROS hs 110 
Pluvioſe, of the gd year of the French republic, 
one and indiviſible (ot 10 05 17905 of the com- 
mon era.) 


1 


redoubiable power, viz. The King or PrUS514 


of his arguments for continuing the war, viz. an in. 


acculton- 


raren xevoiotidh, 


tis charge may ſeem toa rational mind, (a charge never 
before made againſt a republic), it was ſuppoſed to have 
= given the, miniſter of Great Britain ſomething like a 


countenance for continuing the war, among a certain 


W claſs of men who never think for themſelves. What- 
ever might be the motive of his Pruſſian majeſty for 


thus early retiring from the league againſt the republic, , 


and whatever effect it may have produced upon the res 
maining enemies of France, nothing is more certain 


than that it operated beneficially on the minds of her 


friends at home. The royalifts, now converted into 
lukewarm republicans at leaſt, had always beer in the 
belief, that the men in whoſe hands the government re- 


poſed; would, from fetiſh motives, never be diſpoſed. 


to change the ſtate of warfate for one of tranquillityz 


As men of the former deſcription love peace better than 


war, they were flattered by that pacific ſentiment which 
now appeared to pervade the committees, and they have 


been liberal in their ſupport of the meaſures of govern- 


ment ever ſince. Senſible, nevertheleſs, of the neceſ- 
fity of maintaining a reſpectable appearance in the eyes 
of their enemies, while they treated with them, they did 


more towards the recruiting the armies than could have 


been conceived: Above forty thouſand young men, 
who had eluded the firſt requiſition, were induced to 
= join the different's armies at the inſtance of this claſs of 


#4 hits been the mot endes l period of | 


the revolution, with-reſpe to the political part of it. 
The inveterate adherents to the ancient regimen bad 
hopes of the reſtoration of monarchy from this ſignal 


Vor. 11. I change, 


ent didcns of peace and amity. „ Strange as 


: 
* 
N 
; 


the proceedings of the giſt of May, 1793, but alſo 


from a ſyſlem of terror. It was expetted, that plans of 
vengeance would be executed by theſe repreſentatives, 


ings of the laſt day of May, and the two firſt days of 


tion of attack which was intended only as a meaſure of 


and that the conſpirators who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


members who ſaw themſelves pointed at by the word 
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change of public opinion, but particularly from he ad. 
miſſion into the convention, not only of the ſeventy-one 
deputies who had been impriſoned for proteſting againſt 


thoſe who had been outlawed, and had fled into exile, 
Theſe: deputies, however, proved themſelves republi. 
cans : they have appeared as averſe from monarchy, as 


exaſperated by long perſecution and ſuffering, The 
fermentation in Paris which took place ſoon after, wa 
the effett of apprehenſion and diſtruſt in all who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſupport of the proceed. 


June, 1793, that they ſhould be proceeded againſt with 
the fury of reſentment. They took that as a prepara. 


defence, The newly re-admitted deputies were willing 
to be armed with the ſanttion of their fellow citizens for 
taking again the poſt of legiſlators, after an excluſion by 
a decree of the legiſlature. By their means a number 
of the ſections of Paris appeared at the bar of the con- 
vention, to declare that, on the 31ſt of May, their in- 
tention was only to defend the national repreſentation; 


on that day, obtained their infamous ends by abu. 
ſing the obedience which the citizens paid to military 
diſcipline. Theſe addreſſes arouſed many of thoſe 


n chr and they immediately ſormed into a per. 5 | 
'ty, to conſult how beſt to „e frin 


loine; 
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toine, by far the moſt populous, and compoſed of works 
men of all kinds, had taken the moſt active part in the 
movements. now ſo condemned; the marked deputies 
reſorted to it, conſulted with the leading men in it, whos 
equally apprehenſive with the deputies of falling un- 
der the vengeance of the convention, conſtituted as it 
then was; formed the deſperate reſolve to try the effet 
of another inſurrection. Before this meaſure was final - 
ly reſolved on, a member, not altogether ſo obnoxious, a 
but till an avowed revolutioniſt of the giſt of May, was 
= fixed upon to eſſay che temper of the convention, by in- 
rtroducing that event, among others of general approba- 
tion, as contributory to the ſucceſs of the republic. 
The experiment proved deciſive; for upon the orator ' 
exclaiming, Oh, the ſublime days of the 14th of 
July, the oth of Auguſt, the 31ſt of May, the gth of 
Thermidor!” a ſpontaneous movement of indignation 
broke forth, and the coalition of days was deemed in- 
congruous in nature, and infulting in effett, Such re- 
actions in public opinion are the unhappy fruits of re- 
volutions carried on by violence! Many great and 
good men, though raſh and ungovernable in the heat of 
conflict, fall on theſe occaſions. They are carried ſor- 
ward by the converging efforts of various claſſes of 
men—of friends, of foes to juſtice ; they take poſt in 
the front rank, ſrom the natural courage of true repub. 
licans, while the artful, deſigning malcontent, whoſe 
views were leſs open, leſs honeſt, is ſafer in the rear. 
The committees were not unappriſed of the endea. 
vours of certain deputies to prevail upon the ſections 
and fauxbourgs to take part in their deſigns. I hey 
om a report of theſe proceedings to the convention, 
4 C ho 


* 
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who armed them with fixed and effefive powers for 
the maintenance of public peace. In the fitting the 
next day, the 21ſt of March, the proceedings were in- 
| terrypted by. ſeditious eries at the. yery door of the 


fauxbourgs; but as many members had been inſulted 


immediately to commence. But the conyention, with 


| ſtanding up, that the leaders of the revolt ſhould be 


pomnifſion of twenty-one memberg were to make upon 
Barrerę and the other members of the ancient commit- 
tees; and as $ALADINy one of the ſeyentyrone mem- 


minds of the people, that the accuſed were about to 
be legally murdered, as a ſacrifice to the wrath of thole 


ad of September. The armed force was called out; 


convention, by an immenſe crowd of people unarmed, 
who deſired to be admitied as a deputation from ſeveral 


in entering the hall of the conyention, the majority re- 
ſolyed not to admit them. Watchwords were then 
given from one to another, and a maſſacre was expected 


that magnanimity which has always marked their proceed. 
ings on trying occaſions of this nature, paſſed a decree 


they would continue to enaft decrees againſt the au- 
thors of a waſlacre, eyen though the poniards ſhould 
be held to their breaſts at the ſame time. This courage 
and preſence of mind moſt certainly Recs the ſe· 
nate from danger at that time. 

Theſe proceedings haſtened the- report which the 


bers juſt re-admitted, was fixed upon to make that re- 
port, hand: bills were ſpread about Paris, inflaming the 


newly admitted members, The whole city of Paris 
came as much agitated ag on the 40th of Auguſt, or 


Lk 45 the commander in chief of the army of the 
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North was at Paris at the time, be was placed at the head 
of it. Six ſections appeared, on the 1ſt of April, at the 
bar of the convention, to demand the diſcharge of ſuch 
citizens, as had been confined ſince the gih of Thermi- 
dor, and the organization of the conſtitution of 1793. 
One of them M ſo far as to demand the purification of 
the legiſlature ; and at the ſame time required the rein- 
ſtatement of the buſts of Marat in all thoſe places 
where it had been pulled; down : for parties had gone 
on purpoſe to the theatres, and other public places; to 
deſtroy the eſſigy of the author of theſe violent proceed- 
ings, which were ſuppoſed to be now renewing. The 
debates became tumultuous ;: accuſations and recrimi- 
vations. were loud and inceſſant; ſcarce any member 
who had ever {hewn the leaſt, energy, eſcaped attacks 
from one ſide or the other. In the midſt of all this, an 
immenſe mob forced its way through the guard, and 
burlt into the hall, ſome crying for peace, and others 
exclaiming, Vive la republique, One of the ſettions 
wore in their hats labels, ih. the inſcription Bread 
and the conſtitution f 4793.” They attributed the dif; 
credit of aſſignats to, the new laws enatted by the con, 


vention, and exclaimed, Mountain, thou who H ſq _ 


often in moments of difficulty, ſaved the republic, "ig hens 
thunder, and diſpel the ſtorm !”  _ 

Seyeral other ſeQtions expreſſed the ſame demandg 
in very energetic language, whilſt others invited the 

convention to remain at its poſt, and ſaid, thas their bo · 
dies ſhould ſerye it as a rampart. _ 

Theſe yiolent qutrages continued AED is tO day 


ll the convention paſſed a decree for the immediate 


pee of he accuſed ee Berrere, colul 
Her: 
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| | d' Heibol8s; and Ni laud Varennes, and ſor the impriſon. 
ment of ſeven other members in the chateau of Ham, in 
Picardy. The / alſo decreed the appointing a commit- 
tee of conſtitution for drawing up a regular ſyſtem of 
7 government. his laſt meaſure gained the confidence 
* of a claſs of tizeus, who began t » ſult the conven. 

tion would {it o ROY” it alſo” We to tran- 

—_ wide ES nd da a a 


TREATY. OF PEACE WITH /THE KING or PRUSSIA, 
On the 5th of April, the treaty of peace between the 
republic and the king of Pruſſia, was ſigned at Baſle, of 
WIR the following were the articles: 

1. There ſhall be peace, amity, and good under- 

Nandiig: between the French republic and the king of 
Pruſha, conſidered both as ſuch, and as eleQtor of Bran- 
dienbourg, and co-eſtate of the German empire. 
4 2. In conſequence; all hoſtilities between the two 
contrating powers ſhall ceaſe, from the day of the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty, and neither of them from 
the ſame period, ſhall furniſh againſt the other, in any 
quality, or und ra y te wha Toever, any ſuccours or 
. contingent, in men, horles, | rin 4 eee ee 
ſtores, or otherwiſe, © 4.6.5 \ 
“% 3. Neither of the contrakting powers ſhall grant a 
paſſage through its eee to alin . * the ene- 
mies of the other. 9 
4. The troops of the French republic mal evacu- 
: ate, within ſiſicen days after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty, the parts of the Pruſſian ates _y 255 oc. 
A the right bank of the Rhine. 


hi 4 NY . deliyeries, lüppie and fe 
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vices of war, ſhall ceaſe entirely within fifteen ah aſter, 

the ſignature of this treaty, 

All arrearages due at that AL as agile as hit 

lets and promiſes given or made in that reſpect, ſhall be 
null, Whatever ſhall be taken or received after the 
period aforeſaid, en be en een or b 
for in ready money. 

4 5. The reoptok the French eepoblis ſhall caritinue 
to occupy the parts of the ſtates of the king of Pruſſia, 
ſituated on the left bank of the Rhine. All definitive 
arrangement with reſpett to theſe provinces, ſhall be 
| deferred till the rg nag emzty with the ruins 

empire. 

6. Until a treaty of. commerce 1 has two 
contracting powers ſhall be made, all the comercial 
communications and relations between France and the 
Prufſian ſtates, ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed on the footing 
upon which they were before the preſent war. 
7. As the diſpoſitions of article 6. cannot have 
their full effect, but in proportion as liberty of com- 
merce ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed for all the north of Ger- 
many, the two contracting powers ſhall take ee | 
for removing from it. the theatre of war. 
48. To individuals of the two nations cefpeAlively 
ſhall be granted the reſtoration of all effects, revenues, 
or property of - what kind ſoever, detained, ſeized, or 
confiſcated on account of the war between France and 
Pruſſia, as well as prompt juſtice with reſpett to all debts 
due in the ſtates of either of the two: Foray 0g e 
ers fo the ſubjects of the other. 

* 9. All priſoners taken reſpeQively, fines the) com- 


mencement of the war, without regard to difference of 
- number 


* * 
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number or rank; including Pruſſian Fm and fall 
ors, taken either in Pruſſian nps or ſhips of other na. 


tions, as well as in general all thoſe detained on either 


nde on account of the war, ſhall be reſtored within the 
ſpace of two months at the lateſt after the exchange of 


 matifications of the preſent treaty, on paying the private 


debts they may have contratted during their captivity. 
The ſame ſhall be done with reſpe& to the fick and 


2 e ped immediately after their getting well. 


Commiſſioners ſhall be moat eee on 


| both ſides for executing this article. 


10. The priſoners of Saxon, Ment; Palatine, and 
Heffian corps, with thoſe of Heffe-Caffel and Darmſtadt, 
who have ſerved in the army of the king of n ſhall 


de included in the exchange above mentioned. 
4 11, The French republic will accept the good of- 


fices of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia in favour of the 
princes and ſtates of the German empire who ſhall defire 
to enter directiy into negociation with it, and who to 
that end have already requeſted, or ſhall requeſt, the 
ape of the king 4 
'« The French republic, to give el; of Profs 
a firſt proof of its deſire to concur inthe re-eftabliſhment 


of the ancient bonds of amity which have ſubſiſted be- 


tween the two nations, Conſents not to treat as an ene- 


my's country, during the ſpace of three months afterthe 
ratification of the preſent treaty, the territories of thoſe 


princes and ftates of the empire aforeſaid, ſituated on the 
left bank of the ane, whoſe: rms te wy ſhall 


5 intereſt himſelf. 


„ 12. The preſent treaty hall have -16-efſef till the 


| bes ratified by the Tg parties ; and the ratifi 


cations 
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cations ſhall be exchanged in this city of Baſle Ain one 
nts an this date, or —_— if pollidle.! 5 


AN ALARMING. INSURRECTION IN PARISSA DE- | 
Ul KILLED IN THE CONVENTION» 


As the moſt recent tyranny. always appears the as 
odious ; the beſt patriots of France out of the conven» 
tion, began to ſuſpect that their repreſentatives had for. 
gotten every oppreſſion before that which had juſt been 
felt under Roberſpierre : many indulgent decrees had 
been paſſed by the convention, which gave riſe to ſuch 
an opinion. Emigrants of diſtinttion had arrived in 
Paris from. Switzerland, and others of leſs note from 
various other parts. When a member denounced theſe 
proceedings, a decree was paſſed againſt ſuch perſons, 
but they were allowed a month to return; yet few did 
return, as, by ſurreptitious atteſtations, they got their 
names off the liſts as emigrants. The effects adjudged 
to have devolved to the republic by the death of con- 
ſpirators, were reſtored to the families and heirs of ſuch 
perſons, if unſold ; and if diſpoſed of, the produce was 
paid over to them. This-brought a prodigious demand 
on the nation ſuddenly, and was complained of by the 
diſcontented, under the argument, that, while the de- 
ſenders of their country were pouring out their blood 
in defence of its liberty, it vas unreaſonable that the 
property of the e ſhould not anne its ne- 

cellities, | 2 

Whenever any new diflatiefaion of this nature __ 
ariſen in France, there are two claſſes of people who _ 
readily fly to the diſſatisfied ; not to aſſiſt them in the 
remedying the evil, but to encreaſe its amount. -Thels | 

Nl I, 4 FF are 
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are the favourers of royalty, and the promoters of anar. 


chy: they have both intereſted views, but diametrically 


oppoſite. The honeſt, the oppreſſed, and anxious pes. 
ple, with their real friends, the patriots of the country, 


are often the dupes, often the ſport of. thoſe inceſſant 
intriguers. The people, however, are not to be moved 
but by a ſenſe of oppreſſion, injuſtice, or the experi. 
ence of diſtreſs. The price of labour was under le gal 


regulations, and the value of aſſigants (the only money 


with which they were paid) fell almoſt every day, ſo tha | 
inthe month of May, of this year (1795), the daily labour | 
of a workman in the magazines did not amount to three. 


' pence halfpenny ſterling. It was not in the power of 
. the legiſlature to remove this hardſhip ſpeedily ; but the 


people began to diſtruſt its intentions. It was occu- 
pied about its perſonal quarrels,and was reputed to have 
ſhewn a weakneſs in its treaty of amneſty with the re. 


bels, in ſending them ſo many millions of money, while 


they were proved to be tampering with the Engliſh go- 
vernment ; in ſhort, the charges were iſo many againſt 


the legiſlature by the diſſatisfied part of the Pariſians, 


that rebellion was carried into the very hall of the con. 
vention, and a revolution ſtill more dedifive than that 


ol either of the former, was nearly effected. A great | 
number of citizens of middle rank in ſociety, deeply 
alarmed leaſt the reign of private vengeance, inſtead of 


public juſtice, ſhould be reſtored ; ſtepped forward, and 
ſaved the metropolis and the whole republic from the 
moſt dreadful of all calamities. . 

When a government does not adhere to its conſtitu- 


tins or to the principles laid down as rules for its ac. 
tion, what ill conſequences may not beexpeftcd ? mo 
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ſanity of the liberty of the preſs; yet in the end of 
the, month of April, it was ſurpriſed into a decree 
which violated that liberty, and thereby again open- 
ed a door to the moſt arbitrary deſpotiſm. It gave 
the committee of public welfare the right to impriſonall 
| writers Whoſe firmneſs” might  oppole. the execution 
ol particular plans, or whoſe frankneſs might wound the 
pride of ſome particular miniſters. The French were 
too well convinced, that it was only the liberty of the 
preſs which-could ſhield them from a return to ſlavery = 
and the convention ought to have known that it was the 
only preſervation againſt the recurrence of the reign of 
terror, which had ſo recently diſgraced every member 
of their body, The public opinion ſoon pronounced 
itſelf upon this occaſion. Deputations of ſettions ap- 
peared early at the bar, complaining that the law which 
had reſtrained the freedom of the preſs had no preciſion 
of expreſſion ; that the ſeeds of tyranny were percepti- 
ble in it ; that obſcurity and vague meanings in laws are 
favourable to the expeRations' of the monſter pzsro, 
T1841 : they therefore invited the convention to leave 
the rights of man entire, and not trench upon them, un- 
der the colour of inveſtigating ſeditious writings and 


| ſpeeches, which ought to be left to the ſentence of pub - 


lic opinion. The petitioners were not ſo well received 
as they might have expected; and the numbers of the 
diſſatisfied becoming great by the agglomeration of the 
other malcontents already deſcribed, the convention 
foreſaw itſelf menaced with a danger as great or greater 
Pn by which it had ever been aſſailed, Flags were 
15 F * hoiſted | 


Fi 


had the legiſlature of France repeated its dots whe | 
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hoiſted i in * ſtreets on poles, with the words, « Liberty 
of the preſs,” others, Bread, and the conflitution, 
and a third with, © The primary aſſemblies, and a new 
legiſlature.” On the 19th of May the inſurreQion vat 
completely organized; the generale was beat at ſeven 
o'clock in the morning; the members ran to the conven· 
tion, where they remained calm and ſilent, until one of 
the members of the committee” of government appeared 
at the bar, to give an account of the ſtate of Paris, and 
the cauſe of the commotion. He announced that the 
ſtorm was raging on all ſides. InſurreQion, he ſaid, 
was organizing in every quarter of the city. He ſaid, 
that the government. was deſcribed to be degenerating 
into tyranny, by impriſoning citizens for uttering their 
political opinions; that it was accuſed of fuffering the 
moſt uſeful artizans to die for want of bread, and that 
the convention were diſpoſed to perpetuate its own ex- 
 iſtence. He repreſented the danger as great, and urged 
%y allembly to be prompt in their meaſures for averting 
„If (ſays he) the firſt efforts of the inſurgents are ſuc- 
ecſaful, they propoſe toſend an addreſs, already drawn 
up, to the armies, informing them of the motives, and 
ol the- iſſue of the inſurreQion.” 
The convention declared its fitting permanent and 
ordered the adminiſtrators of the police to give the com- 
| mittee of general ſafety a report every hour of the ſlate 
ol the capital. A member moved to decree that no one 
of them ſhould be permitted to leave the hall ; but it was 
obſerved, that the duty of every member, requiring him, 
if needſul, to die at his poſt, ſuch a decree was unne- 


Es 1 he inſurre@ions [rom its rapid accumulations, 
5 5 | | e aſſumed 


| 
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aſſumed a. ok portentous appearance. „Abet one 


hundred ſeditious flags were flying, and about a Ty 


dred thouſand citizens were up in arms. | 
The commune of Paris was made reſponſible, 570 4 


decree, for any a of violence perpetrated againſt the 


national repreſentation. The commanding officer of 
the armed force of Paris was direfted to call over every 


man's name on the roll, and report the abſent, © Every 
twenty perſons heading or exciting a mob, were deemed 


ringleaders : but the convention allowed any number to 
preſent petitions. The officers of the armed force were 


to make that decree known in all the ſections. A pro- 


clamation by the convention was printed, and poſted 


up in every part of Paris, and ten deputies ſent into the 


different quarters of the city topacify the people. Theſe 
were wiſe meaſures ; they were not without effect; but 


a prodigious number of women ruſhed into the hall, 


with the loud cries of, Bread! bread! and the conſtitu- 


tion of 1793!” The deliberations of the convention. 
vere ſuſpended for ſome time. The women of France 
have been more powerful revolutioniſts at all times than 


the men. The tumult in the galleries was as great as 


in the hall; and though the preſident was a venerable 


man, and of great reſpettability of character, both for his 
moderation and his wiſdom, yet he could not preſerve 


filence, and was Mais. ag length to 4 the chair through. 


__ 

The general of the armed ſirens was culled to the bar, 
and he took the oath, to cauſe the convention and the 
lau to be reſpefted. The military began to att; num- 
bers were killed, and others taken priſoners and carried 
before the Or Acry of, To arms! to arms!" 


re nn . 


and ſabres, and expired on the ſpot. The convention 
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reſounded in all the avenues, and a claſhing of ſworg; 
and bayonets was heard at the very entrances of the 
great hall. The croud now began to ruſh into the body 
ol the convention; when a deputy ſnatching off the ts g 
of one of the foremoſt of them, which bore the inſerip. 
tion of,“ Bread, and the conſtitutionꝰ on it, he was im. 
mediately aſſailed by ſabres; but reaching the tribune, he 
eſcaped with life, while FERRAN D, another deputy, re- 
ceived ſeveral mortal wounds in the body, both by pikes 


reſembled a garriſon of ſoldiers, rather than an aſſembly 
of legiſlators; for moſt of the obnoxious members had 
left it, and ſeveral companies of cannoneers entered it, 
ſword in hand. One of theſe corps read the grievance; 
required to be redreſſed by the people. The members 
of the convention who had favoured the infurrettions 
might now be ſaid to have ſole poſſeſſion of the ſeat of 
the legiſlature. They appointed a preſident; of their 
own, and paſſed decrces for releaſing all thoſe perſons 
who had been impriſoned fince the death of Rober- 

ſpierre; and for diſplacing and accuſing the commit- 

tees of government. The combat between the oppo- 

ſite parties in arms was maintained all this while in the 
vicinage of the convention. One of the members of the 
minority entered with a ſhout of, © Vidtory! victory! 
but ſhortly after, a large force, under the chief com- 
mandant, turned the fate of the day; killed a great 
number of the inſurgents, and made the deputies them- 
ſelves priſoners, who. had, in this forcible manner, oc. 
eupied the legiſlature. All the decrees which had 
paſſed on that day, afier the majority of the deputics 


995 lef the hall, werg annulled, and the ot n 
_  tknoie 
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thoſe decrees impeached. The tocſin of Paris had 
been ringing for ſeveral hours, and the horrors of the 
ſcene were heightened by the accuſtomed”exhbibirion of 
the heads of the obnoxious flaing upon pikes. The po 
pulace had even filed through the convention with the 
head of Ferrand in that poſition. ' 'When'the convens 
tion, however, gained the aſcendancy over the inſurgents, 
ſearch was made after the murderer of the repreſenta. 
tive of the people : be was taken, and condermned'ts 
ſuffer death, but at the place of execution was reſcued. 
from the ſword of the law, and carried into the faitx- 2, 
bourg of St. Antoine. The convention paſſed man 7 
ſevere decrees againſt the revolted fauxbourg, put it x 
under military law, and threatened to mareh all me 
other ſektions againſt it, if it did not immediateſy ſub- 
mit. Half the inhabitants left it, in fear of being fas 
miſned; and by theſe means it was compelled to furs - 
tender its eann a, _ hp: NOT e Weg, /ara 1 
the ſame time. 5 „ , i 7 1 
Paris 0 bl = mand; though "ob 
till after ſeveral battles had been fought" in the \ſhreeth _ | 
between the conventional and inſurrectional forced; ''' | j 
Eleven members of the convention were impetiched 0 
a5 having inſtigated this  infurreftion! Threefled;but 
the other eight were tried by a military commiſſion — .. 
bliſhed for that expreſs purpoſe, the revolutionary tri- 
bunal having been ſuppreſſed by a deeree of the con- 
vention. Two of theſe deputies were doomed to ba 
Pniſhinent, the other fix were condemned to death; as 
vell as three civil magiſtrates, eighteen gens d armes, nt ! 
tuen private citizens. All the condemned depu- | P 
es ne 1 85 intentions; enn 8 ; (1 
2 "FEY „ 
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Fruſtrated, autonaifetied ihe: firmeſt republican princi. 
; ples, i in their, words/and aQions. Five of them, after 
depoſiting their pocket-books, watches, and portraits of 
their wives or friends on the table of the commiſſion. 
ems, retired, and ſtabbed themſelves with knives they 
| I concealed in the lining of their cloaths, Fe 
; The legiſlature, equally ſenſible of the dangers i it 1 
' overcome, and of their origin, loſt no time in concilia. 
ting the inflamed minds of the people. Every exer- 
tion was made to obtain a ſupply of the neceſſaries of 
life; and the committees were unceaſingly occupied in 
N drawing up the conſtitution. The liberty of the preſs 
was again ſanftioned by a formal decree ; and a procla- 
mation being iſſued from the government, ſignifying, 
hat the number of the republic's enemies was leſſening 
1 daily, and that a little more patience and pri vation in 
ultimate and laudable object, public diſcontents ſubſided, 
The armies were once more looked to for accom- 
pliſhing the deſires of this long ſuffering people. We 
ſhall, therefore, for the laſt time, narrate their principal 
 warlike atchievements, before we ſpeak of that. conſti- 
tution, the carrying of which into effect, terminates the 
* os the: Ro. ee n : 


-WESTERN PYRENEES. 


* 


3 


WAR In ar In- 


No ſooner were the Senate; obl iged to abandon the 
" Frongh: territory, than the republicans entered Biſcay 
and Navarre. None of the coalition againſt France 
had more to dread from the progreſs of republicaniſm, 
than the court of Spain; ſunk in luxury and ſuperſti- 


"ond 1 was not only * of attempting any great 
it exploit, 
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keploit, but unable to protett its own fubjefts. That 
martial ſpirit, which formerly characterized the inhabi- 


tants of Spain, was degenerated into a liſtleſs apathy. | 
The rich were too much ſunk in indo'ence, to repel a 


victorious enemy; the poor too much borne down with 
want, to feel themſelves "intereſted in the ſtruggle. 
Even the tofluence.of the clergy, a claſs of men ever 
devoted to the reigning power, could avail little; for 


although the people are not yet ſufficiently en ightened 7 


to diſcuſs without prejudice, the principles of liberty, 


and do not underſtand: their own conſequeneey/ yet they 
are univerſally perſuaded, that there is ſome defeR in 
the government, and they anxiouſly expect an ameliora- 
tion of their condition. Men in ſuch circumſtances 
are not averſe to change, they look upon invaders ra- 
ther as friends than enemies, and wait the iſſue of the 
conteſt, with a ſort: of philoſophic indifferenſte. 


The republicans, with a celerity peculiar to freemen, 


made themſelves maſters of the towns of St. Sebaſtian 
and Fontarabia, the inhabitants of which received them 
with open arms, and ſupplied. them with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for puſhing forward their conqueſts. The poſ- 


ſeſſion of theſe ſea ports} in the bay of Biſcay, was of 
the greateſt importance to the French, as they afforded 


| them large quantities of iron and ſteel, of which they 
| Rood in much need. Beſides, as the province of Biſcay 
is celebrated for producing the belt ſoldiers and ſailors 
in Spain, it gave well grounded hopes to the patriots, 


that the more effeminate inhabitants of the South would 


| be incapable of reſiſtance. The. court was very much 
alarmed, The ſucceſs of the French on the en 
, 1d 


* 
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and the terror of the ariſtocracy, will be beſt alba 
in the Epe e enen 


ADDRESS. 10 THE SPANIARDS, 
„% BRAVE SPANIARDS, 


0 At a time when I only wiſh to * to you cer. 
uin truths, which may ſerve to quiet your minds, and 
when I only require of you to hear me, my unremitting 
attention to the concerns of the public, entitles me to 
your attention, and your own intereſt in the public tran. 
quillity, aſſures me that I ſhall obtain it. 
I am well aware, that venal and infected writers 
will employ themſelves in deſcribing the events of this 
war in terms of deſperation, and that flanderers and au- 
dacious people will repreſent the force of the enemy as 
irreſiſtible. I know, alas! that trajtors to God, the king, 
and the public, will negle& no means of ſpreading their 
deteſtable principles, and repreſent them to you as prac. 
ticable ones. I know alfo, that there will not be want- 


ing corrupt ſpies, who will repreſent as things eaſy to 


be obtained, difficulties which are inſuperable; but at 
the ſame time, I am fully convinced of your loyalty, 
and the king is convinced of it too, and he relies on it, 
as a defence againſt the imperow torrent of their 
madneſs, | 
Do you know the real ſtate of our forces? They 
are ſufficient not only to repel, but to annihilate enijre- 
ly the enemy, as ſoon as all the reinforcements for the 
army are concentrated, which are now marching with 
the greateſt diſpatch, and are inſpired with more ardour 
to N enemy _ FREEING 
1 05 6 Spaniard, 
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ut —— only twenty thouſand men, weak 


Wy undiſciplined troops, who can maintain the war 
againſt us, on the deteſtable frontiers of Navarre and 
| Biſcay ; nor can there poſſibly be more, owing to the 
condition of their country. The allied armies 
occupy particularly their attention; and in proportion as 
the French armies appear to increaſe, their effective 
force really decreaſes. The tyrants who govern France, 
only obtain a forced obedience from the army: the ra- 
vages of death and the guillotine are the means by 
which they obtain it; but at the ſame time, there are 
reſources io ſpread amongſt them terror and deſpera. 
tion. The French already are convinced, that there 
exiſt no longer amongſt them the ſacred rights of proper- 
ty, and that juſtice has diſappeared; and that under the 
pretext of the good of mankind, they perceive they are 
only enflaying them, Unfortunately ſeveral of our 
unhappy countrymen are already in that ſituation. The 
enemy have not left one fingle inhabitant in poſſeſſion 
of his freedom, in all the places where they have pene- 
trated ; nor is that to be wondered at: ſuch a licen- 
tiouſneſs is the certain conſequence of their ſhameleſs 
voracity ; but underſtand this, and you will bee convin- 
ced of the inſufficiency of their arms. 
Can you poſſibly imagine, that twenty thouſand 
men can overturn our country, if we reſolve to extir- 
pate the enemy ? Read our hiſtories, and in them you 
vill find an anſwer to that queſtion, i in the innumerable 
deeds of valour performed by our-glorious anceſtors, 
who defended in all ages, their vountry, in ſeveral mu- 
ations more critical than the preſent. The preſent in- 
wen is pot ſurpriſing, conſidering the openneſs of the 
4 G 2 country 4 
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country; but they can no longer promiſe themſelves 
any further progreſs, as the mountainous country noy 
before them, will neceſſarily ſtop them ; beſides, you 
may rely on the activity of our general, who will not 
ſuffer them to remain in poſſeſſion of that tract of our 
country, which they have uſurped, any longer than he 
finds it convenient; but as ſoon as he ſhall reſolve to 
deſtroy them, he will accompliſh their deſtruftion, Lil. 
ſipate, therefore, all your fears, and at the ſame time 
make one great effort to preſerve your property. The 
cauſe of God and his holy law command you to do it- 
Neither ought. you to expe that your fields will pro. 
duce any thing, till you make theſe efforts in deſence 


of God and his holy law. God will aſſiſt, and he vill 


fight for you. Implore ſincerely his aſſiſtance, to ob. 
tain which I bays already en n prayers. to bg 
made, 1% 5 
n de notyithſanding all we Fas not 5 EY nor 
believe we are inthe laſt extremity ;| we do not wan; 
means to oppoſe, the public enemy. The king will cruſh 
their pride, at the head of his catholic army. The Al- 
mighty will ſtretch forth his ſword, of vengeance 
- againſt the yiolators of his holy name] Your ſovereign 
relies on the loyalty of Spaniards, which he endeavour; 
to compenſate, by diminiſhing, as far ag is conſiſtent 
with his royal ſplendour, the expences of his court and 
F houſchold, to. WORX * drag of laying on more 
axes, 
; + #.Dhis conduft 5 hes majeſties, 1 paternal aſh 
duity, and the king's unremitting attention to. the dil- 
patch of all public buſineſs, and particularly in the 


RO e e of Janek; merit a EY extraordi- 
m7 
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y recompence on your part. Let us imitate his TY 
A vigilance; let us follow his illuſtrious: exam- 
ple, in endeav ouring to promote the publie good, and 
let every one perform his reſpective duties, by which 
means, we ſhall re-eſtabliſh public happiness. 
Let the upright intentions of their majeſties be pro- 
pitious to your tranquillity, and there will not bea 8 
gle ſubjett who will not reap the greateſt benefits. 
beg from you, my dear countrymen, to i 
well what I have juſt ſaid, and 1 hope you will find my 
-xpreſſions / equally ſincere, intelligible, and true. My 
only objett is to preſerve your tranquillity,” and to ex- 
cite your indignation againſt a troop of banditti that 
attempts to diſturb you. If I ſucceed in that, you will 
lee, in a few days, the fruits of my diſpoſitions. Co- 
operate with me, and you will very ſoon Rin 150 
recompence of your fatigues. F454 gp 
„Our religion vill contribute to our pede tri- 
umph. God will protect his TOY wy n with not 


988 to n en e , e ee 
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_ The clergy, at the ſame time, . an add wk 
amongſt the faithful, exciting them to riſe. in à maſs, 
and repel the invaders. Perhaps hiſtory does not fur- 
niſh us with a more, matly group than this laſt effort of 
the church produced. The great body of the people 
remained quiet at home; only old men and fanatics, 
headed by prieſts and monks, joined the Spaniſh army, 
The prieſts encouraged their deluded followers to march 
pp to the mouth of the cannon, promiſing them victory 
| 16 the name of their ſhuts whom they: carried 100 

c 
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field of battle ; but unfortunately for the ebiteh, the 
days of miracles were paſt; and the fear of preſent dan. 
ger operated more powerfully upon the peaſantry than 
the hopes of paradiſe... The republicans ruſhed upon 
their opponents with their uſual impetuoſity, and threy 
them into confuſion in an inſtant. In their retreat, the 
monks threw down their gods, relicks, and croſſes, and 
fled in all direQtions, Mes n _ en 
wherever they went. 
Aſier this defeat, all mn towns «of Biſcay and Navarre 
ſent deputations to the French, and ſignified their 


| wiſhes to be united to the republic. The Spaniſh 


army, after a great variety of defeats and loſſes, retired 


5 towards Pampaluna, the capital of Navarre, reſolving to 


defend it to the laſt extremity. The French, however, 
attacked them, althoygh' entrenched. under the walls; 
and after an obſtinate, but fruitleſs reſiſtance, which 
laſted upwards of fourteen hours, compelled them to 
abandon their camp, and take ſhelter in the town. The 
loſs of the Spaniards was very conſiderable on this oc- 

caſion; two thouſand five hundred men were left dead 
in the field of battle; and ſo precipitate was their 
flight, that the gates of en oO not wide 
enough to receive them. 

As ſoon as the event of -this battle was 3 the 
towns of Pampalyna and Bilboa opened their gates 10 
the viftors, and planted the tree of liberty in their pub- 
lic ſquares. Fear and conſternation reached Madrid, 
and'the court actually deliberated to what place they 
ſhould retire for ſafety ; ſo much did they dread the ap- 
proach of the French, and the growing diſaffeftion of 


their own ſubjeas: The privileged claſs, and particu- 
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lay the clergy, either concealed their plate and holy. 
utenſils, or ſent them to the mint to ſupply the neceſſi · 


hs ——— — 


lies of the ſtate; and every poſlible exertion was made 


that could be expected from a worn. out men to | 
ſtop the n eee 28: e | 


| BASTERN PYRENEFS. = 


| Whilſt the republicans were reaping freſh need in 
the weſt, their comrades were obtaining daily viftories 
on the coaſts. of the Mediterranean. Bellegarde, which, 
for ſome time, had beenin the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
was attacked by general Ducomitzr. The bombard- 
ment was tremendous, and the beſieged reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs, when they offered to capitulate. The 
French anſwered, that © they would grant no terms; 
that the garriſon muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, and truſt 
its fate to the generoſity of the republic.” To this the 
commandant. was obliged to comply. The Spaniards 
were treated with every degree of attention; but a . 
dreadful fate awaited the emigrants,” who. abounded in 
the town, and who were the principal. cauſe of ſo obſli - 
nate a reſiſtance, They were put to death every man. 
Soon after the capture of Bellegarde, the republicans 
reſolved to attack the Spaniſh camp, defended by a 
hundred batteries mounted with cannon, and forty thou - 
ſand men entrenched to their very chins. This camp 
had coſt immenſe labour, and was equally ſecured by 
nature and art. Yet nothing appeared inſurmountable 
to the French ſoldiers; they marched: to the combat 
vith their uſual confidence, ſinging patriotic ſongs, and. 
exclaiming Victory or death. The Spaniards made a 
gallant reſiſtance: for about three bours the battle was 
doubtful, 
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_ - doubtful; till the aſſailants ruſhwt- upon the entrench. 


ments with fixed bayonets, and i:arried every thing be. 
fore them. The route now beſame general, and the 
Spaniards fled in all direttiohs. The court de la 


Union was found dead in the field of battle; ud 2 


great deal of booty, with tents for fifty thouſaad wen, 
fell into the hands of the vitorss  _.- 
The French next attacked the fort of Ferdinando de 
Figuieres, and compelled it to ſurrender upon the third 
day. The garriſon, conſiſting, of ten thouſand men, 
vere made priſoners of war; and one hundred nd 
ſeventy-one pieces of cannon, with immenſe quantities 
of ammunition aan els oe ogg into their you 
ſeſſion. „„ 

So confident was hare court of Madrid f diva whe army 


of the Eaſtern Pyrenees would have withitood the re- 


publicans, that they imputed the defeat of their troops 
to the cowardice and treachery of their commanders. 
They had no idea of the ſuperior energy of freemen: 


they therefore inſtituted an inquiry into the caule of 


their misfortunes ; and one general, three captains, thir- 
teen inferior officers, and a great number of privates 
_ ſacrificed to appeaſe the growing diſcontent. 

It generally happens, however, that the very means 
which are adopted to avert a great calamity, tend 10 
accelerate its approach, and ſo it fel} out on this occa. 


fion. The ſyſtem of terror but ill agreed with tle 


Spaniſh character, and. created an univerſal diſgult, 


What the court imputed to the cowardice of the off 
cers, the people attributed to the ill concerted plans of 


the cabinet: they were weary of the war, and wherever 
the French penetrated, inſtead of meeting with cnemics 
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in the people, they ere received as deliverers and 
friends ; punttually paid for whatever they wanted, and 
maintained the 'ſtriQeſt diſcipline. The French pur- 
ſued their viQtonies, gbliged the enemy to abandon 
the garriſon of Roſes, and meditated an attack upon 
Barcelona, the capital of the province of Catalonia. 
The court of Madrid was undetermined and irreſo« 
Jute how to proceed : the allies promiſed them i imme 
diate aſſiſtance, and uſed every artifice to make them 
perſevere in the war. On the other hand, the flower 
of the Spaniſh army was either killed or made priſonersy 


| and the remainder were totally inadequate to withſtand 


the republicans ; whiMt the people abſolutely refuſed to 
enliſt, notwithſtanding the bounties of the court, and 
the prayers of the church. It was likewiſe well known 
that the French had a powerful party in Madrid, and 
all the principal manufacturing towns in Spain. The 
fate of the Stadtholder, who had been obliged to aban- 
don his hereditary dominions, on account of his attach. 
ment to foreign courts, was freſh in their memories, and 
produced a powerful effeft. Thus fituated, they ſeri- 
ouſly reſolyed to procure a peace on any terms, and 
began by offering to recogniſe the French republic. As 
the French had ſtill many enemies to encounter, and as 
it was neceſſary for them to concentrate their forces, 
they granted them peace, upon giving up their part of 
St. Domingo. The French accordingly withdrew their 
forces into their own territories. 

The principles of democracy had 15 . not only con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the Weſtern and Eaſtern Pyrenees, 
but in the centre of Spain n,—And the courage and hu- 
waniiy of the French republicans continue to be ths 

Vor. II. . , theme 
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theme of the people who are weary of their takes, id 
long for emancipation. It ts extremely difficult to root 
out prejudices which we have once imbibed, although 
contrary to nature; how much more difficult muſt it be 
for the ariſtocracy of Spain to root out the principles of 
liberty, acquired from the French. The clergy, no 
© doubt; will employ all their pious care in the taſk, but 
their efforts will be fruitleſs, and Spain muſt ſoon enjoy 
that proſperity, which her poſition on the globe, the 

fertility of her foil, and the Og, of her ſky * 


rs area for ber. 
lend ni+ IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Exer fince the evacuation of Toulon, which reſled; 
fo much diſgrace upon the allies, the Engliſh navy rode 
triumphant in that ſea, and carried terror into all the 
petty ſtates of Italy. Even Genod, which had endea- 
voured to maintain a ftrift neutrality, was often obliged 
from fear to vary her line of conduR; and her parti- 
cular fituation, which preſents a long tratt of ſea coaſt en- 
_ urely unproteBted, enabled 5 n to keep her in 
_* continual alarm. 
I be different ſovereigns of Italy were yidoubrdy 
adverſe to the French revolution ; yet it is more than 
| probable, they would not have become principals in 
the conteſt, had BY, not been menaced by the Engliſh 
"fleets. | 
_ Oftheſ ubjeQion of Corſica to the Britiſh arms, it maſt 
be allowed to have proceeded from fear, rather than | 
choice. The inhabitants continued to look with anxious 
folicitude to France, and participated in all her con- 
geeks. As the French commerce * ever be 2255 
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the depredations of the Engliſh, ſo long as they maintain 
a footing in Corſica, it was judged proper to take ad- 
vantage of the favourable diſpoſition of the people, and 
endeavour to expel the Engliſh before the ſpirit of the 

natives was broken, and before habit had reconciled 
them to ſlavery. For this purpoſe the French collected 
a conſiderable army at Toulon, about the middle of 
March, and ſat ſail with fifteen ſhips of the line, and a 
number of frigates. In cafe it ſhould not be praQtica. 
ble to make good their landing at Corſica, a deſcent 
might have been attempted upon the iſland of Sardinia, 
where the people had long ſhewn a ſpirit of dilafeRtion | 
to the court. 

The Engliſh fleet, in the mean time was lying in the 
port of Leghorn, and had a number of ſmall veſſels ſta- 
tioned off Toulon to watch the French, and give the 
earlieſt intelligence of their motions. Soon after the 


republicans put to ſea, they fell in with the Berwick man 
of war, which had been refitting in St. Florenzo, and 


captured her, after a very vigorous defence; but a vio- 
lent ſtorm aroſe, which diſmaſted one of thebr ſhips, and 
greatly damaged the reſt, when the Engliſh fleet, under 
admiral Hotham, appeared in view, As it was not the 


intention of the French to venture a general engage- - 
ment, they endeavoured to avoid the enemy; but as 


heir diſmaſted ſhip became expoſed to the fire of two 
of the Engliſh, they detached ſome ſhips to her aſſiſt- 
ance, which obliged the Engliſh to quit her. Early next 
morning ſhe was diſcovered in tow of another man of war, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the fleet, which indu- 
ced the Engliſh to attempt cutting them off. The French 
made every poſlible effort to ſave them, which brought 

is on 
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on a partial engagement, but hier a vigorous and well _ 
| ſupported attack, the French'were obliged to abandon 
the Ca Ira of eighty guns, and the Cenſeur of ſeventy. 
four, to the enemy. The Engliſh, however, ſuffered 
fo much in the attack, that it was impoſſible for any 
thing further to be effetted. They were therefore 

obliged to return to port to refit; and although the 
French continued to keep the ſea, the main object of 
their enterprize was abandoned. The reſult of this en- 
gagement was highly honourable to the French, yet it 
did not by any means afford them an opportunity of 
| * cheir a: pm in the Mediterranean. 


ARMIES OF THE VAR AND THE ALPS. 

The army of the Var was engaged in continual ſkir- 
miſhes with the enemy ; but as the diſturbances of the 
South of France prevented them from receiving the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, they bad much ado to preſerve their 
conqueſts; and the ſuperiority of the Engliſh at ſea de- 
prived them of thoſe ſuccours which Genoa would 

otherwiſe have willingly granted them, 
The army of the Alps had been moſtly driven out of 
Savoy: this reverſe of fortune was more owing to the 
rebellion of Lyons, and the (intrigues of the emigrants, 
than to the valour of the Italian troops. But as ſoon 
as tranquillity was perfectly reſtored to the ſouthern de. 
partments, the French not only re-conquered Savoy, but 
penetrated almoſt to the very gates of Turin, where a 
great number of patriots reſided.” The ſucceſs of the 
| republicans inſpired them with a deſire of emancipating 
their country; for which purpoſe they formed them. 
ſelyes into an aſſociation; but "= court, ſuſ aig 
199% 
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deſigns, ſeized their papers, and confined tein i in ſepa- 
nate dungeons : and, under the pretence of a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the enemy, put them to death with eve- 
ry ſpecies of torture. The court, however, is far from 
being in a ſtate of fafety ; for although the patriots 
have been obliged to change their tactics, and a@ with - 
more caution, it is not to be ſuppoſed that the maſſacre 
of their friends has reconciled them to the abuſes of 
the government. | ute In 

Such is the ſtate of ſweaty as cath: all thi go. 
vernments in Europe, that the people dare not talk of 
redreſs, during times of profound quiet, leſt they diſturb 
the public repoſe; and if they attempt to better their 
condition when danger approaches, they are accuſed of 
treaſonable practices, and puniſhed as traitors to their 
country. Experience, however, ſhews us, that tyrants 
never grant relief to their ſubjetts from any other prin- 
ciple than fear. Their paſſions and intereſts are diame- | 
trically oppoſite to thoſe of the people; and whatever 
the latter gain, is conſidered as ſo much loſt by the 

former, 'Were they, however, capable of reflection, 
they would ſee the danger of an obſtinate perſeverance 
in error. The days of implicit confidence are paſt, 
and that ſubmiſhon cannot be accounted ſincere, WR 
is not founded in mutual adyantage. 

It is the intereſt of the courts of Europe, to profit by 
the paſt, and, by a timely reform, prevent thoſe violent 
and bloody ſtruggles which will otherwiſe be inevitable. 
The people are generous, and will naturally forget thoſe 
faults which have ſo long kept the world in chains; but 
it is imprudent to ſport too long with the feelings of the 


a ; if nojhing ſoftens the hearts of FRAN 
recourſe 
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recourſe is 3 had to ſteel. Such appeals" are 
dreadful; every good man deplores them; but it is not 

difficult to ſee how the combat muſt terminate, 1 ; is 

impoſſible to reduce the people to a ſtate of former j ig- 
norance; light is diffuſed, and moral e is irre- 
| baihle. 


SIEGE HEY CAPTURE OF LUXEMBOURG, 


8 after the evacuation of the low countries, the 
garriſon of Luxembourg continued to hold out againſt 
the republicans. This fortreſs is one of the ſtrongelt 

in Europe, and the Auſtrians had taken care to ſupply 
it with vaſt quantities of proviſions and ammunition, 
As it was impoſſible to take it by aſſault, the French 
were under the neceſſity of either beſieging it in form, or 
ſtarving it into a ſurrender, For a long time the be. 
ſieged refuſed to liſten fo the affailants, All communi 
cations being cut off with the empire, they did not be. 
lie ve that their ſituation was ſo deſperate. Beſides, the 
Auſtrians had placed a conſiderable number of French 
emigrants in the garriſon; and as they had no hopes from 
the republicans, they were rendered brave by neceſſiy, 
and would have preferred inſtant death to a ſurrender. 
This unfortunate, deluded claſs were every where the 
victims of the allies. Without remorſe, they were 
abandoned to their fate, equally deſpiſed by thoſe for 
whom they had ſacrificed every thing, and deteſted by 
their on gquntrymens whom they bad endeavoured 10 
enflaye... T5 

The garriſon Sad makes vigorous ſorties, il 

dong were ſo reduced by famine, as to be ym of 


any "_ exertions. Upon the 7th of June, they 
thereſore 


o 
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thrafork conſented. to deliver up the place to the re. 
publicans. The garriſon was ſafely conducted beyond 


the Rhine, upon condition of not ſerving againſt the 
French during the preſent war. The emigrants, as 


_ uſual, were given wy without any conditions viizever; 


ARMY or THE SAMBRE AND MEUSE.. | 
| "General Jourdan, who had diſplayed ſuch heroiſm at 
| the battle of Fleurus, united the armies of the Sambre and 

Meuſe, and by a ſeries of well directed attacks, compel. 
led the allies to abandon all the territory beyond the lat- 
ter river; but as the coalition ſtill perſevered in carrying 


on the war, he received orders to croſs the Rhine, and 


penetrate into the heart of Germany. This was a bold 


attempt. The banks of the river were guarded by an 


immenſe army, which, although it had been often com- 
pelled to "fly before the republicans, was ſtill very for- 
midable. * Nothing, however, appeared too difficult 
for the republicans; they collected an infinity of boats, 
and croſſed the river near Duſſeldorp, in the face of 


veteran ſoldiers. A battle enſued, and the town of 


Duſſeldorp was the fruit of the victory. The whole 
duchy of Berg ſubmitted to the French; and the inha- 


ditants vied with each other in giving every Re ; 


tone e 
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The armies of the Rhine and the Moſelle, vg 
the moſt heroic exploits under general Pichegru, and 
compelled the allies, after a variety of combats, fought 


with yu . to take ſhclter 8 the Rhine. 
Fiebegru 
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Pichegru next laid ſiege to Mentz, which has been 0 
frequently the bone of contention in the wars of the 
empire. - Whilſt the French were carrying on the ſiege, 
_ tne allies attacked them with great fury. The battle 
vas obſtinate and bloody, and both armies fought with 
the greateſt bravery ; the French, however, were over. 
powered by numbers, and obliged to fall batk upon 
Mombach, with conſiderable loſs; but receiving rein- 
forcements, they returned to the charge, and purſued the 
allies to the very outworks of the garriſon, © _ 
The numbers of men who have periſhed in this un- 
| bp conteſt exceed belief; and the number of unoſ. 
fending beings, who have been deprived of their means, 
and obliged to abandon their country, is till greater: 
and yet the paſſion for conqueſt rages with unabated 
fury. It is impoſſible to calculate the miſchieſs pro- 
duced; humanity bleeds at ever pore, and cries aloud 
for repoſe. | Whoever reflects on the blood fhed in 
torrents in the field of battle—on the tears of innumera- 
ble families, who aſk for their loſt children, and liſtens 
to the cries and agonies of deſpair, muſt ſurely wiſh for 
peace, and uſe their utmoſt efforts in healing up the 
kigling wounds of their country. | 
It is not Europe alone that racks the dire effefts of 
the war the four quarters of the globe lament it; and 
yet a few intereſted tyrants, whoſe bowels are devoid 
of compaſſion, and who would willingly ſacrifice mil. 


lions io ſatiate their ſanguinary ſpirit of revenge, are ſtill 


allowed to direct the councils of Europe. May return. 
ing reaſon brighten the political hemiſphere, and may 


all the nations of the earth _—_ this uſeful leſſon, that 
the 
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the privileged claſs alone are benefited by war, whilſt | : 
the happineſs of the BL conſiſts in nen che 


arts of e 


An hoſtile enterpriſe againſt France, which has nei- 
ther grandeur in its deſign, nor wiſdom in its execu- 
tion, is ſcarce deſerving mention in the military hiſtory 
of the Revolution of France; nevertheleſs, as its con» 
du& was intruſted, in a great meaſure, to the hereto- 
fore moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of that country, and 
_ eſpecially to the nobles reſiding in thoſe provinces, 
upon which the operations were firſt to be made, it 
cannot well be overlooked. The recent death of the 
ſon of Louis the XVI. which had happened on the gth 
of June, gave new hopes to the friends of royalty ; for 
although Mons12usR, the late king's brother, had taken 
upon himſelf the functions of regent, yet, as he was now 
to be proclaimed king, it was expected that every fo. 
reign power would exert itſelf more to place him on the 
- throne (being in liberty), than they could be perſuaded 
io do in favour of an infant in the hands of their enemy. 
Britiſh politics appear to be more wounded and de- 
| graded in reputation, for the part the adminiſtration 
| took in this ill-fated project, than for all the other miſe 
carriages of the war put together. As the plans of ſe- 
veral of the American campaigns originated in the dif. 
appointed loyaliſts; ſo this, doubtleſs, was ſuggeſted by 
e equally mortified emigrants. It was as crude and 
ill digeſted, as ill executed: at one time, it was often» 
ſibly given out, that a conſiderable Britiſh force, under 
Vor. II. : „„ PCV 
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the command of a once popular nobleman, was to ad 
the undertaking : but whether from the difinclination 
of the commander to take upon himſelf fuch a charge, 
or from a preſage of the conſequences ; or, which is 
more probable, that thoſe troops were, from the firſt, 
deſtined for another ſervice, the deſcent on the coaſt of 
France was unaccompanied by any native Britiſh troops, 
An adt of parliament was paſſed in the ſeffions of 
1794, enabling the king to grant commiſſions to French 
officers, and to enliſt ſubjects of France, as ſoldiers, io 
ſerve on the continent, on Britiſh pay, The puc r 
HarxcovkT was choſen on the part of the emigrants, 
with lord Grenville and Mr. Windham, to carry it into 
execution, Seven regiments were to be raifed, of one 
thouſand five hundred men each, and money was advan- 
ced to the follow ing noble emigrants for the raifing thoſe 
eorps, viz. D'ﬀNUTICHAMP, D'HeRvitiy, ps Cas- 
TIE, DI ViosMENIL, be Darsnay, ps BrTHisy, 
and dE MorTMary, Theſe corps were to be raiſed in 
deſerters from the Freneh armies, or in peaſants on 
tze frontiers of France. Many were alſo engaged, dur- 
ing the hard winter of the ſame year, from the priſons in 
England, where the temptation of being. cloathed and 
fed, induced theſe miſerable captives to enter. With 
what ſincerity they engaged in this ſervice might have 
been imagined—impriſonment never made a republican 
| a yoyalift / A part of theſe corps had been ready for em- 
barkation ſome time ; and others were ordered from the 
eaſtern continent to follow them. The amneſty granted 
by the French government to the Chouans and Ven- 


__ had occaſioned a number of clone to make 


_ they 
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their way, with ſafety, into Normandy and Britanny; 


and from their correſpondence it was, that the greateſt 


expectations were formed of ſucceſs. 

The French government was early appriſed of theſe 
| preparations, by letters found on ſu ſpetted perſons 
who held communications with the emigrants in Jerſey 
and in England, To prepare the way for this expedi- 
| tion, a fleet put to ſea, under the command of lord 


Bridport. The French fleet alſo left Breſt about the 


ſame time, They ſoon met, cloſe in with Port ! Orient, 
when, after an engagement of no long duration, the 
Alexandre, the Tigre, and the Formidable, ſtruck to the 
Britiſh commander. The French have in no part of 
the war made any figure by ſea—on this occaſion they 


did leſs than ever. Had their ſhips not run cloſe un- 


der the land, it is very probable every one of them 
had been taken or deſtroyed, Their fleet conſiſted of 
twelve ſail of the line, and eleven frigates, with loops 
and cutters. This ſame fleet had, leven days before, 
fallen in with a ſmall ſquadron of five ſhips of the line, 
and two frigates, under admiral Cornwallis, off Belle 
Iſle, which they had allowed to eſcape, afier a running 
light of ten hours. Six of their ſhips received conſi · 
derable damage from the ſtern guns of the . Engliſh 
men of war, The ſuperiority of the Britiſh naval tac 
tics over thoſe of the French was never more ſully il 


luſtrated than in theſe inſtances. There being nothing 
now to ohſtrujct the main deſign, the emigrant corps, 
vith abundance of ammunition, ſtores, and ſpare arms 


for forty thouſand men, were embarked. on board a 
ſuitable number of tranſport ſhips, under the command 


on John Borlaſe Warren; and on the 28th they. 


410 landed 
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landed in the northern part of Quiberon bay. They 

received ſome annoyance in the commencement of their 
diſembarkation; but in ſhifting farther from the battery 
that had reached them, they com PET _ operation 
TY the day and night. 

The capture of Belle Je aper to 0 been 
w upon with ſome confidenee by the projeftor, 
of this expedition. On the 26th of the ſame month, 
captain ELL180w, of the Standard man of war, lying in 
the road, ſent a ſummons to the governor, wherein he 
mentioned the victory gained over the French fleet on 
the 23d, and the powerful ſuccours the king his maſter 
had furniſhed to the royal army of Britanny. He offer. 
ed to ſupply the garriſon with whatever proviſions they 
might ſtand in need of, if they would ſurrender ; and 
if not, be ſhould cut off their communication with the 
land. He aſſured them they ſhould not be ſubjea to 
a foreign power, but be placed under their lawful ſo- 
veteign, with many other arguments of this nature. 
he governor anſwered, that his “ garriſon were all 
republicans, ang ne men n ens while cv had 


lie 


M. Puiſaye, who took 5 080 of he emigrant 
troops, as ſoon as landed, to the amount of about fix 
thouſand, muſt have been conſiderably diſappointed at 
not finding himſelf joined by thoſe numerous bodies of 
royaliſts, which it had been ſaid were on the coaſt wait- 
ing his arrival.” The higheſt amount of the number 
. ſaid to have joined him, was ten thouſand of the Chou- 

ans. His own had been greatly magnified to the re- 
bels, whoſe re-commencement of hoſtility appears to 


| have been in part occaſioned by the great — 
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of a formidable force from England, to co operate with 
them, The emigrants immediately encamped near the 
lttle ſeaport town of Carnac. The French fleet being 
now blocked up in Port Louis, by the Engliſh, and 
CuAAEZT TE, STOFFLET, and Sarin Eau, the three 
Vendean chiefs again in arms, it was no wonder the 
whole country was thrown into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion. The emigrants poſſeſſed themſelves of Aurai ; 
but upon the approach of the republican general, Jo- 
ſuet, with a body of republicans, they retired. Gene- 
ral Hoche, another republican general, was in mo- 
tion too, With fifteen thouſand troops, who had made 
forced marches : he had alſo with him a heavy train 
of artillery, The emigrants not being ſtrengthen- 
ed by the reinforcements they expected, and finding the 
enemy enereaſing in numbers every day, began to ſee 
the neceſſity of making their way through the enemy's. 
lines, or being liable to be driven back to the ſhips. 
They made more than one effort with ill ſucceſs, to 
force their way, loſing many men, and a part of their 
ſtores and ammunition, They / were well entrenched, 
on the narroweſt part of the neck of land which joins 
the peninſula of Quiberon to the continent; ſo that, 
| had they been all united, and faithful to each othery 
they might have defended themſclves almoſt againſt any 
force, But as moſt of the ſailors from the Engliſh pri- 
ſons among them had been forced to enliſt, from the 
hardſhips they had endured, they deſerted as ſoon as 
opportunity afforded, and joined the enemy. Vaſt num- 
bers of republican troops were quickly collected at 
Vannes, from all the neighbouring departments ; and 


OTE n with a detachment from theſe, forced 
a _ 
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2 body of emigrants which had landed at Suſinia, to re. 
embark on board their boats before they had time io 
effect a junction with the rebels. The Chouans too, 
were beaten in three different places within a few da Ys; 
ſo that th v ofpett of M. Puiſaye became truly alarm. 
ing. He had ſent the women and children on board 
the fleet, in caſe of the worſt. On the night of the 21ſt 
of July, the republicans, invited by ſome of the emi. 
grant ſoldiers, attacked the advanced guard; they were 
informed of the counter ſign, and by that means had pall. 
| ed the piquets. As ſoon as it was known for certainty 
who they were, wore of the emigrants ran over to 
them. In this manner they were aſſiſted in taking the 
fort, by the very guard which had been placed in it, 
The count d'Attilly, who had ſucceeded to the com- 
mand of the regiment after D'Hervilly, had been wound. 
ed and diſabled, was himſelf fired upon by the troops 
of his regiment, while he was encouraging the men to 
reſiſt the enemy. The ſoldiers of many of the regi- 
ments turned their arms upon their officers, and killed 
them. This main ſort had. been defended by about 
three thouſand men; but as the republican general had 
approached: unperceived, the main body of the emi- 
grants were not prepared to receive him. They now 
advanced, and the ſlaughter became dreadful : the con- 
ſuſion too, was not to be deſcribed, any more than the 
diſmay which ſtruck the officers in ſeeing themſelves | 
abandoned and ſhot at by the men they had command 
ed. The whole of the entrenchments were foon car- 
ried, and the greater part of the emigrant troops who | 
remained in them cut to pieces. Two battalions, under 
yed wonderful 
brayery; 
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bravery but for them, not a man of the whole expedi 
tion could have eſcaped. He covered the retreat of 
ſuch as could get off (only a few hundreds, including 
ſome women and children who were received on board 
the ſhips, and landed on two ſmall adjacent iſlands) with 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed {kill and courage as even to attract 
the admiration. of the enemy ; but what he enabled 
others to effett, he was unable to accompliſh for his own 
ill-fated followers. With the exception of the few who 
reached the ſhips, all who were on the peninſula were 
killed or taken priſoners. All the baggage, ſtores, am- 
munition, and artillery, fell into the hands of the ene- 
my, belides five American prizes laden with wheat, 
| which had been detained for the uſe of the emigrants. 
| This fatal battle and carnage may be called the ter- 
mination of the expedition; in a way too more diſaſ- 
trous than the moſt violent oppoſers of it had predia- 
ed. There were, however, two ſmaller corps of emi- 
grants landed to the north of Quiberon, and are ſup- 
poſed, at the moment this account is written, to be en- 
eamped on a little iſland about four miles from the con- 
tinent—What expeRation may ftill be formed in the 
minds of the ſanguine promoters of the expedition, of 
communicating with the Chouans, or other re volted 


REY ee io gl 


TERMS or THE TREATY or „ WIT . 


The exchange of the Abends of the terms of 
peace with Spain was announced in the- convention on 
the ſame day (July 27th) that the report was made to it 


of the final taco of the emigrants at Quiberon. 
1 


It was called by the reporter, on 1 
day for the republic ; and indeed, when the advantages 
which the articles of the treaty hold out to France are 
conſidered, it muſt be allowed there was room to boaſt 
as much. The following are two of the articles which 
offer matter of uſeful eee to the politician, ag 
long as the war continues 

„ Arr. VII. There ſhall . named by 
both ſides commiſſioners, for the purpoſe of adjuſting a 
treaty of limits between the two powers: they ſhall a 
much as poſſible take as the baſis of this treaty, with re. 
ſpe to the territories which were diſputed before the 
preſent war, the tops of the mountains which are the | 
ſources of the rivers of France and Spain. 
„IX. In exchange for the places reſtored by the 
fourth article, the king of Spain, for himſelf and his 
| ſucceſſors, gives up and abandons to the French repub- 
lic, all right of property in the Spaniſh part of St. 
Domingo, one of the Antilles: a month after the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty ſhall be known in that 
Hand, the Spaniſh troops ſhall be in readineſs to eva- 
_ cuate the places, ports, and eſtabliſhments which they | 
at preſent occupy; in order to give them up to the troops 
of the French republic, as ſoon as they ſhall arrive to 
take poſſeſſion of them; the places, ports, and eſtabliſh. 
ments, of which mention is made above, ſhall be deli- 
veted up to the French republic, with the cannon, war- 
like ſtores, and articles neceſſary for their defence, 
which ſhall be in them at the moment when the preſent 
treaty ſhall be known at St. Domingo: the inhabitants 
of the Spaniſh part of St. Domingo, who from induce- | 
ments of intereſt or mou motives hal prefer removing } 


with | 
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Vith their property into the dominions of his catholie 
majeſty, ſhall be allowed to do fo, within the ſpace of 4 
year from the date of the treaty : the reſpettive gene- 
rals and commanders of the two nations ſhall concert 
the meaſures exc to be taken for the execution of 
the preſent en, e 8 


FLAND": or n conerirorion. 


A datigetous faion had nd bien ebe 
a menacing invaſion rendered nugatory by the extermi- 
nation of the invaders—and treaties of peace concluded 
with three of the powers it had warred with: the con- 
vention might therefore, as fafely as wiſely, almoſt 
wholly direkt its labours to the conſlitution, which all 
Frenchmen were deſirous of ſeeing completed. 5 
It cannot be ſurpriſing that the diſcuffion of an object 
of ſuch magnitude occupied ſo many weeks of the 
French legiſtature. The nation, in fleeing from def- 
potiſm, had run into a new tyranny : it was now to 
guard itſelf againſt both dangers. It could not but af. 
ford pleaſure to all the friends of the rights of man; to be- 
hold, that the legiſlature of France, though moſt com- 
pletely reprefentative, was yet afraid of verging towardg 
deſpotiſm. It was a confiderable time debated, whether 
the executive power ſhould be appointed by the repre- 
lentatives, or emanate directly ſrom the people. | 
In the variety of plans offered to the convention for 
preventing an accumulation of power, which always 
ends in tyranny, was one of inſtituting a conſtitutional 
jury. The idea was taken from Machiavel's affertion, 
that republics have needs for their ſecurity, to be re- 
Vor. 11. 4 — . minded 
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minded of the principles of their inſtitution,” As this te- 
miniſcence was conceived not likely to ariſe out of either 
the legiſſative or executive power, a celebrated poli- 
cian propoſed this new body of repreſentatives to 
be placed by the ſide of both, ſo as, in a moment of 
danger, it might be ready to cruſh the tyrannical pre- 
tenſions of either. Such an eſtabliſhment was intended 
to ſupport the public opinion after the manner of the 
areopagi of Athens, and the cenſors of Rome. 
Ihe convention, wearied with revolutions, was de- 
ſirous of not running far into theories, but to eſtabliſh 
a praftical government without delay. Its members 
conſidered, that there was no perfe& government ; but 
appeared deſirous of eretting ſuch an one as time and 
experience might point out the means of improving, 
The extraordinary power which the plan propoſed to 
give to this third body, was conſidered the more. dan- 
- gerous, as having no controut or check, if it ſhould ex- 
ceed its limits. An equilibrium was to be deſired 
with re ſpett to the legiſlative: functions; and it was ap- 
prehended that this guardian of the two, might one day 
hold them both in chains, the better to preſerve them. 
This was not the only propoſition of the kind that was 
offered to the convention for preſerving the republican 
principle in vigour: the commiſſion of eleven members 
appointed to methodize the different heads of the con- 
ſtitution, offered a corps conſervative of the conſtitution ; 
yet, though both were rejected, either as dangerous or 
uſeleſs, they are mentioned to ſhew that the French had 
not been fighting ſo courageouſly and perſeveringly 
for what they were n to throw away as ſoon as 
© . ; | 
The 
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Ihe ſame motive which induced many hat of 
the convention to prefer the ſpeedily adopting a conſtitu- 
tion ſuſceptible of improvement, made others object 


even to the altering or amending it when once adopted, 


except at the diſtance of a long period of time. A depu- 


ty even moved, that the puniſhment of death might be 


incurred by any who ſhould propoſe the leaſt change in 


the conſtitution before the expiration of fifty years: ſo _ 


unphiloſophical a ſentiment was naturally ſcouted by his 
enlightened colleagues. It was properly obſerved, that 
if experience ſhould point out any defetts in the conſti- 


tution, and eaſy and legal means of corretting them 


were denied, another revolution would be rendered ger 
ceſſary and unavoidable. | 


The convention, purified, as it might _ 8 


from ariſtocracy, contained nevertheleſs ſome few indi- 


viduals of the old ſchool. It would ſcarce be imagined 


that a member at this time of the day, could have the 
hardiefſe to object to preface the conſtitution with the 
declaration of the rights of man, and to endeavour to 
alarm, by inſinuating, that the torch of liberty might 
become the firebrand of licentiouſneſs. This man had 
been perſecuted by a faction in the name of liberty, 
and he appeared defirous to ayenge the 1 W 7 on liber- 
ty herſelf. 

A large portion of the convention were noguetlion- 


ably actuated by the pureſt patriotiſm; they appear to 


| have conſidered that ſtagnation (the natural conſe- 
quence of want of political motion) generates cor- 
Tuption : and that too rapid a movement leads to de- 
ſtruction. It was on this idea that a declaration of duties 


was ſoggrſted, a proper to accompany _ of rights. 
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Theſe points diſcuſſed and determined on, the com. 
mittee of conſtitution preſented to the Convention, 
for its approbation each bead of the conſtitution as it 
was drawn up. The firſt was accepted on the me. 
morable day the 1oth of Auguſt. When it was entire- 


ly completed for acceptation, it was ſyggeſted that it 


ought not to be left i in charge to a legiſlature compoſed 
wholly of new men. The conſtitution was compared 
to a veſſel conſtrutted and ready to be launched, but 
which ſtood in need of a ſkilful pilot. It was remarked 
by a member, who made a report on the means of ter. 
minating the revolutionary government, that if, after ſo 
many conyulfions, liberty ſhould be ſwallowed up in a 
new revolution, the misfortune would be imputed to 
the weakneſs of the convention in not having properly 
guarded againſt it. It was on this ground that two 
thirds of the convention were to be retained as mem- 
bers of the legiſlative body. 
It js eaſy to conceive that qppiviianſions for ſome- 
thing more than public liberty entered into this ſuggel- 
tion. Many highly popular members were at the time 
jn priſon; and a majority of men in a ſucceeding legil- 
lature, of ſentiments congenial with ſuch impriſoned 
members, might haye been fatal to thoſe who ſent them 
thither, This was one of the eyils attending a depar- 
ture from principle. One deyiation occaſions the ne- 
ceſſity of another, and ſo on; as in private life, where 
the firſt aberration from the path of honour and virtue 
Jeads a man out of his way a ſecond time. 
The draft of the conſtitution being completed, i it was 
read to a full convention, with erouded tribunes, and as 
it yas impoſſible that three hundred and Er 


% - 
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articles could be ſubmitted one by one to the primary 
aſſemblies, for their acceptance; and equally inconve- 
nient that they could be there diſcuſſed, as the diver- 
| fuy of opinion would prevent the members from ever 

deciding ; it was to be conſidered, altogether, like the 
revolution itſelf, As, in pronouncing ypon the revolu- 
tion, certain days, or certain events, were to be admir. 
ed, and others regarded with horror ; while the whole 
conſidered, might be approved of: ſo the offering 
the conſtitution to the people in this manner, did not 
infer, that if rejected, it contained not much good; or 
if accepted, that it was without imperfeftions. | 


When the propoſal was made in form by the reporter 
ol the commiſſion of eleven, that two thirds of the legiſ. 


Jative body ſhould conſiſt of members of the conven- 
tion, and one third of members choſen by the elettoral 
aſſemblies, yery great oppoſition was made to it by 
many patriots of the firſt claſs for talents and integrity. 
They urged, that ſych a meaſure would expoſe the con- 


yention to degradation in the eyes of the people, and ia 


the charge of arrogating to itſelf a right which belonged 
only to the primary afſemblies., It was in vain that it 


was urged alſo, that an abandonment of principle had 


more than once plunged the country into diſtreſs, 

and liberty into danger; the propoſition was decreed, 
and the reporter retired to conſult with the committee 
how the eleftion of the two thirds was to be made. In 
withdrawing, he addreſſed his colleagues in theſe words; 


Let us be all, from this moment, as men under 


bond to the nation, whoſe liberty it is our wiſh to eſta- 
bliſh, and againſt royalty, which has ſworn our common. 

arne e regard 0 the ſhades of difference 
| don 
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among us. Let thoſe who, remaining here, ſhall be. 
come the guardians of the conſtitution, be the defenders 
of their brothers who are ſo fortunate as to taſte the firſt 
fruits of repoſe ; and before they e let them all 
Join in a feſtival of reconciliation.” 

The republican veſſel appeared to haves Yor between 
two ſhoals, by quitting the courſe which the line of 
principles had pointed out: the people, however, dif. 
poſed to believe in the good intentions of their repre- 
ſentatives (though they could hardly be called ſuch, 
while they were dictating their own election), allowed 
the uſurpation of their ſovereign power, from the fear 
olf falling altogether under a more deſpotic one 
There was leſs odium attached to excluſion by this 

propoſed mode, than by any other: and there is no quel- 
tion that all thoſe members who had exerted moſt ener- 


gy in the convention, or in their commiſſions in the | 


departments, might, without it have been expoſed to 
violent hatreds, attacks, and dangers: the dilemma | 
once occaſioned, it was, perhaps, the beſt way of getting 
out of it, There were not wanting, among the mem- 
bers, many who, fatigued with revolutionary combats, 

would have been glad to give place to freſh and vigo- 
rous ſucceſſors, but voluntary reſignation was not al- 
lowed, However the bulk of the people might be dil. 
poſed to paſs over this violation of their firlt political 
right, upon the ground of expediency, the clubs, 
ever watchful of the ſmalleſt infringement on thoſe 
rights, grew-animated- in diſcuſſion upon the meaſure. 
Their orators affirmed, that the republic was no longer 
in a tate of tutelage ; that it could ſtand alone, and 


care of TER it was not — The 
con- 
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convention, apprehending much miſchief, might ariſe: 
from ſuch ſtridtures at ſo eritical a moment, exerciſed 
an authority which ſurpaſſed any thing done before ; 
for it paſſed a: decree, on the 23d of Auguſt, to diſſolve 


all aſſociations known by the name of clubs, or popular 


ſocieties, ordering their halls: (national buildings) to be 
ſhut up, and the keys of them to be depoſited in the 
town-houſe. This ſtretch of power was not made, 
however, without a report from the united committees 
of public welfare, general ſafety, and legiſlation ; in 
which the reporter obſerved, that the popular ſocieties 
had ſaved the country; that they were neceſſary to be- 


gin, and to carry on a revolution; but were 3 p 


and dangerous when ſuch-revolution is completed. 
The propoſed conſtitution, with the decrees for . 
clettion of the two thirds f the convention to the legiſ- 


lature, were diſperſed through the en een | 


nied by the following proclamation: - 


„% MEN or FAANCE, © 255 3 


After long ſtorms, you are al to 3 upon 
your fate, by pronouncing upon your conſtitution. 
Long has the country loudly. called for a free govern- 


ment, the wiſdom of whoſe ee ſhould be he: _ - 


rantee of its duration. ; 


Have your : repreſentatives 4 0 this hd? 


They think they have—they have at leaſt deſired to at- 
tain it. Citizens, who love order and tranquillity, ac- 
ceptthe pledge of it : it conſiſts in the government that 
is offered to you; that alone, by giving us nee can 
reſtore proſperity and plenty. | 

Men of France, citizens of all e of all 


opinions, rally for the intereſt of the couniry. Above 


* 
s * 
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All, do not make retrograde ſteps to the 1 from Which 
you fat out. Ages have paſſed within fix years, and 
though the people may be tired with revolution, they 
are not tired of liberty, You ſuffer, it is true, but it is 
not by making freſh revolutions—it is by completing 
gun ee e begun that you will terminate your miſerics, 
e & No, you will not impute to the republic, which 
We not been organiſed, the ills which cannot be 
reproduced under a government free without licentioul. 
_ neſs, and ſtrong without deſpotiſm. — 
Sovereign people, hear the voice of your repre- | 
ſentatives. The project of the ſocial compaci which 
they offer to you was dictated by the deſire of your hap. 
pineſa; it is for you to attach your deſtiny to it. Conſult 
your intereſt and your glory, and the coumry isſaved. 
8 On the 23d of September, the reporter of the com- 
mittee of minutes announced to the convention, that the = 
majority of voters in the primary aſſemblies had accept · 
ed the conſtitution, and the decrees for eleQion of the 
the two thirds ; that the conſtitution was, therefore, de - 
 claredthe fundamental law of the republic, as alſo that 
the decrees of re eleftion were laws of the republic. 
Boſs theſe decrees pafſed amidft te molt enthuſiaſtic 
expreſſions of joy. + 
While the will of the ſovereign ME ſhakes the re- 
tn, and the people in the galleries ſtood up 
Voith their bats off, preſerving the moſt majeſtic ſilence. 
When it was reſolved that proclamations ſhould be 
made throughout all France, that this great work was 
_ accompliſhed, the roof of the edifice was made to re- 


ſiound with the acclamations' of, Vive la Republique ! 


moan la Convention / Vive la . * 
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| NR DECLARAT ION 

or THE KIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MAN, AND OF A CITIZEN, 

The French People proclaim, in the preſence of the Supreme Being, 
the following Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, and 

. of a Citizen: „ „„ | 


/ 


RIGHTS, 


1 rights of man in ſociety are Liberty, Equality, Se- 
ws curity, Property, 


II. Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing that which does not 


III. Equality conſiſts in this—that the law is the ſame for al 
whether it protect or puniſh, Equality admits no diſtinction of 
birth, no hereditary power. . 8 . 

IV. Security refutes from the concurrence of all to ſecure the 


injure the rights of another, 


ights of each, ä | | 5 x 
"87 Property is the right of enjoying and diſpoſing of a man's 
own goods, his revenues, the fruit ” his labour, and 2 induſtty. 

VI. The daw is the general will expreſſed by the majority, either 
of the citizens, or of their repreſentatives, . 


VII. That which is not forbidden by the law cannot be hindered. 


No man can be conſtrained to that which the law ordains not. 
VIII. No one can be cited, accuſed, arreſted, of detained, but in 
the r by the law, and according to the forms it has 
pre cnved; | he ; | ' 
IX. Thoſe who ſolicit, expedite, figns executes of cauſe to be 
executed, arbitary acts, are culpable, and onght to be puniſhed, 


X. All rigour not neceſſary to ſecure the GE a man under 
r . 


charge, ought to be ſeverely repreſſed by the DR 

xt. 2 man can be judged until he bas been heard, of legally 
mmoned, oa. | 

XII. The law . not to decree any puniſhment but ſuch as is 

ſriftly neceſſary, and proportioned to the offence. 7 

wil Y All treatment that aggravates the puniſhment determined 
the law is a crime. e 0 5 


5 
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XIV. No law, criminal or civil, can have a retroactive effect. 

XV. Every man may engage his time and his ſervices ; but he 

cannot ſell himſelf or be ſold : his perſon is not an alienable propert 
XVI. All contribution is eſtabliſhed for general utility ; it oug : 
to be aſſeſſed upon the contributors in proportion to their means. 

XVII. The ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the univerſality of 
citizens. „ 1 | 
XVIII. No individnal, and no partial union of citizens, can ar. 
| 1 the ſovereignty. ; 

IX. No man can, without a legal delegation, exerciſe any 
authority, nor fill any public function. | 

XX. Each citizen an 7 right to concur immediately or 
mediately in the formation of the law, the nomination of the repre. 
ſentatives of the e 3 and the public fantionaries * 

XXI. Public functions cannot become the property of thoſe who 
exerciſe them. | | | 
XXII. The focial ntee cannot exiſt, if the diviſion of powers 
1s not eſtabliſhed, if their limits are not fixed, and if the reſponſibi. 
lity of the public functionaries is not aſſured, 

1 880 DUTIES. . 

I. The declaration of rights contains the obligations of legiſla. 
tors : the maintenance of ſociety demands that thoſe who compoſe 
it ſhould equally, know, and falfil their duties. 

II, All the duties of man, and of a citizen, ſpring from theſe two 
principles, engraved by nature in every heart: Do not to another 
that which you would not another ſhould do to you,” “ Do con- 
ſtantly to others the good you would receive from them.“ 

55 III. The obligations of every one in ſociety conſiſt in defending 
it, in ſerving it, in living obedient to the laws, and in reſpecting 
_ thoſe who are the organs of them” ZZ 

IV. No man is a good citizen, if he is not a good ſon, a good 
father, a good brother, a good friend, a good huſband, | 

V. No man is a good man, if he is not frankly and religiouſly 
an obſerver of the laws. „ a FE: 

VI. He who openly violates the laws, declares himſelf in a ſtate of 
war with ſociety. DO et Fg ls 

VII. He who, without openly infringing the laws, cludes _y_ 
craft or by addreſs, hurts the intereſts of all: he renders him 
unworthy of their benevolence and of their eſteem, _ ; 

VIII. Upon the maintenance of property reſt the cultivation of 
the earth, all produce, all means of labour, and all focial order, 

IX. Every citizen owes his ſervice to his country, and to the 
maintenance of liberty, of equality, and of property, as often as ile 
law calls upon him to defend them. | ; 

- _._ CONSTITUTION, | 
1. The French republic is one and indiviſible. 
2+ The univerſality of French citizens is the ſovereign. 


# 
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HEAD I. 


z. France is divided into — departments. Theſe departments 
are—L Ain, L' Aiſne, L' Allier, Les Baſſes Alpes, Les Hautes- Alpes, 
Les Alpes- Maritimes, L'Ardeche, Les Ardennes, L'Arriege, L'Aube, 
D Aude, L'Aveyron. Les Bouches du Rhine, Le Calvados, Le Can- 
tal, La Charente, La Charante- Inferieure, Le Cher, La Correze, La 
Cote-d'Or, Les Cötes-du- Nord, La Creuſe. La Dordogne, Le 
Doubs, La Dröme. L'Eure, L'Eure-et-Loire. Le Finiſterre. Le Gard, 
La Haute-Garonne, Le Gers, La Gironde, Le Golo. L' Herault. 
Lllle-et- Villaine, L'Indre, Indre-et-Loire, L'Iſere, Le Jura, Les 
Landes, Le Liamone, Loir-et-Cher, La Loire, La Haute Loire, La 
Loire-Inferieure, Le Loiret, Le Lot, Le Lot et- Garonne, La Lozere. 
La Maine-et-Loire, La Manche, La Marne, La Haute Marne, La 
Mayenne, La Meurthe, La Meuſe, Le Mont-Blanc, Le Mont-Terri- 


ble, Le Morbihan, La Moſelle. La Nievre, Le Nord. L'Oiſe, 


L'Orne, Le Pas-de-Calais, Le Puy-de- Dome, Les Baſſes Pyrenees, 


Les Hantes-Pyrences, Les Pyrenees-Orientales, Le Bas-Rhin, Le 


Haut-Rhin, Le Rhöne. Le Haut- Saöne, Sabne-et- Loire, La Sarthe, 
La Seine, La Seine-Inferieure, Seine-et- Marne, Seine-et-Oiſe, Les 
Deux Sevres, La Somme. Le Tarn, Le Var, La Vaucluſe, La Vendees 
La Vienne, La Haute- Vienne, Les Voſges. L'Yonne. ...... » 
4. The limits of departments may be changed or rectiſied by the 
legiſlative body ; but, in this caſe, the ſurface of a department can- 
rot exceed one hundred ſquare myriametres (four hundred ſquare 
leagues, of two thouſand five hundred and fixty-fix toiſes each), 
F. Each department is diſtributed into cantons, each canton into 
communes. The cantons retain their ee limits, — Their limits 
may neyertheleſs be changed or recti 
but, in this caſe, there cannot be more than one myriametre (two 
leagues, of two thouſand five hundred and fixty- fix toiſes each) from 
the moſt diſtant commune to the chief place of canton. | 


6, The French colonies are integrant parts of the republic, and 


ſubject to the ſame conſtitutional law, 115 
7. They are divided into departments as follow: The iſland of 
St, Domingo, the legiſlative body of which ſhall ſettle the diviſion 
into four departments at leaſt, or fix at moſt, Gaudaloupe, Marie- 
Galante, La Defirade, Les Saintes, and the French partof St. Martin; 


Martinico; French Guiana and Cayenne; St. Lucia and Tobago; 


the iſle of France, Les Seychelles, Roderigue and the eſtabliſhments 
of Madagaſcar, The iſle of Reunion; the Eaſt Indies, Pondicherry, 
Chandernagor, Mahe, Karical, and other eſtabliſhments, _— 
EP EA 3h. e 
. Political State of Citizent, | FE. 
8. Every man born and reſident in France, who, being twenty - 
one years of age, has inſcribed his name on the ,civic regiſter of 
his canton, and who has lived * one year on the territory _ 
F ELLE 4 2. i 


ed by the legiſlative body; 


- the republic, and who pays a direct contribution, real or perſonal, h - 


A e es AS | 
9. Frenchmen v ve made one or more campaigns for the ef; 
blihmen of the republic, are citlzens without any — of 2 
gribution, _ © 5 
10, A foreigner becomes a French citizen when, after having a, 
tained the age of twenty-one years, and having declared his inten. 
tion of e France, he has reſided there for ſeven years follow. 
ing, provided he pays a dire contributzon, and moreover poſſeſſes x 
_ property, or an eſtabliſhment in agriculture or commerce, or 
married a French woman, 3 | | 
11, French citizens alone can vote in the primary aſſemblies, and 
be called to the functions eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution. | 
12. The exerciſe of the-rights of a citizen is loſt, 1ſt, by natu- 
ralization in a N country ; 2d, by affiliation with any foreign 
corporation, which ſuppoſes iſtin&tions of birth, or requires religi. 
pus vows ; zd, by the acceptance of functions, or of penſions offered - 
by a foreign government ; 4th, by condemnation to corporal or in- 
famous puniſhment, until recapacitation, le 
13. The exerciſe of the rights of citizens is ſuſpended, iſt, by a 
judicial intexdi&t on account of infanity, idiotiſm, or imbecility ; 
2d, by a ſtate of bankruptey, or being an immediate heir, and 
taining eee the whole or part of the ſucceſſion of a bank. 
rupt; 3d, by being a domeſtic on wages, attending on the perſon, or 
ſerving in the houſe ; 4th, by being under accuſation ; F by a 
ſentence of contumacy, until that ſentence ſhall be annulled, 
Th The exerciſe of the rights of citizens is neither loſt nor ſuf. 
pe ed in the two preceding articles, but in caſes pronounced upon, 
15, Every citizen who has refided ſeven years following out of 
the territory of the republic, without miſſion or authorization given 
in the name of the nation, is reputed a foreigner. He becomes not a 
French citizen until he has conformed to . conditions preſcribed 
article 10. | (47 
1 Young men cannot be inſcribed on the civic regiſter, _ 
they prove that they can read and write, and exerciſe a mechanical 
rofeſſion, The manual operations of agriculture belong to mecha- 
Fic profeſſions, —This article not to operate till the twelfth year of 


the republic. 7 

HEAD 111. 

| . Primary Aſſemblies, | 

17. The primary aſſemblies are compoſed of citizens domiciliated 

in the ſame canton, —The domiciliation aye a for voting wy 
aſſemblies is acquired by ſimple reſidence during a year, and js loſt 

hy a year's abſence, | F 

=: No man can vote hy deputy in the primary aſſemblies, ot 
vote, for the ſame object, in more than one of theſe aſſemblies. 

19. There is one primary aſſembly at leaſt for every canton.— 


9 | 
Vhen the ſeveral is compoſt four hundred and fifty 
Wia there are veral, eac js pompoſeg of font e cl 
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citizens at leaſt, or nine hundred at moſt. Theſe numbers are under- 
ſtood of citizens pteſent or abſent, having a right to vote in them, 
20. The primaty aſſemblies are conſtituted M under 
the preſidency of the oldeſt man; the youngeſt fills proviſionally the 
office of ſecretary. __ „ | re wet 
21. They are definitively conſtituted in nominating, by ballot, a 
reſident, à ſecretary, and three ſcrutineers; | 135 
22. If difficulties ariſe on the right of voting, the aſſembly decides 


ptoviſionally, ſaving recourſe to the civil tribunal of departments. . - 


23. Ia every other caſe, the legiſlative body alone pronounces on 
the validity of the operations of the primary aſſemblies, | 
-24- No man can appear in arms in the primary aſſemblies. 
23. Their police belongs to themſelves. | 
26, The primary aſſemblies meet—1, To accept or reject the con- 
ſtitution propoſed by the aſſemblies of reviſion.— 2. Lo make the 
election which belong to them according to the conſtitution. ; 
27, They aſſemble in full right on the 1ſt Germinal (March 21) 
of each year, and proceed according as there 2 be occaſion to the 
election.— 1. Of the members of the electoral aſſemblies.— 2, Of the 
juſtice of peace and his aſſeſſors.— 3. Of the preſident of the munici- 
pal adminiſtration of the canton, or of the municipal officers in com- 
munes of more than five thouſand inhabitants, | 5 
28. Immediately after theſe elections, there are held, in com- 
munes of leſs than five thouſand inhabitants, communal aſſemblies, 
which elect the agents of each commune and their aſſiſtants. 
29. Whatever is done in a primary or communal aſſembly beyond 
the object of its convocation, and againſt the forms determined by 
the conſtitytion, is null. | 
30. The aſſemblies, whether primary or communal, make no 


clections but thoſe which are attributed to them by the conſtitution, 


31. All the elections are made by ſecret ballot, 

32. Every citizen who is leg ly convicted of having fold or 
5 a ſuffrage, is excluded from the primary and communal af- 
ſemblies, and from all public functions, for twenty years ; in caſe 
ol a ſecond offence, he is excluded for ever. 

| ; „ 

| Elederal Aſſemblies, 
33. Each primary aſſembly nominates one elector far two hundred 
citizens, preſent or abſent, who have a right to vote in the ſaid aſ- 


ſembly.—To the number of three hundred citizens ineluſively, but 
one elector is nominated, —Two are nominated, for from three hun- 


to five hundred, — Three, for from five hundred and one to ſeven 


hundred. Four, for from ſeven hundred and one to nine handred. - 
34. The members of the electoral aſſemblies are nominated every 

year, and cannot be re- elected till after an interval of two years. 

35- No man can be nominated an elector, if he be not twenty» 


hve years of and if he do not unite to the qualifications neceſ- 
L + ot age, an he do not to tho da * 
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ſary for exerciſing the rights of a French citizen; one of the following 
condigiong, viz.—In communes of more than fix thouſand inhabitant: 
that of bm 2g proprietor, or having the ſufrud of a property, valueg 
at a reve" ve equal to the local value of two hundred days labour; or 
being leflee, either of a habitation valued at a revenue equal to the 
value of one hundred and fifty days labour, or of a rural property, 
valued at one hundred and fifty days labour, —In communes of lef 
than fix thouſand inhabitants, that of being proprietor, or having the 
»/ufrudt of a property, valued at a revenue equal to the local value 
one hundred and fifty days labour; or of being leſſee, either of 
a habitation, valued at a revenue equal to the valve of one hundred 
days labour, or of a rural property, valued at one hundred days 
labour. And in the country, that of being proprietor, or . 
bes of a property, valued at a revenue equal to the local value of 
hundred and fifty days labour; or of being the renter //-rmicrr vi 
metayer* ) of property, valued at two hundred days labour, —With 
reſpe& to thoſe who may be proprietors, or have the »/#fra@ of one 
e and be leſſee, or renters of another, their means under both 
ads ſhall be taken cumulatively, to make out the neceſſary qualifi- 
cation for being eligible. CO Tod a 
36. The electoral aſſembly of each department meets on the 2oth 
 Germinal (April 9) of each year, and terminates in one ſingle ſeſ. 
ſion of ten days at moſt, and without the power of adjeurning, all 
the elections to be made; after which it is diſſolved of full right 
37. The electoral aſſemblies cannot employ themſelves upon any 
objeR foreign to the election with which they are charged; they can 
neither ſend nor receive any addreſs, any petition, any deputation, 
38. The electoral aſſemblies cannot correſpond with one another. 
39. No citizen, having been a member of an electoral aſſembly, 
ean take the title of eleftor, or meet in this quality with thoſe who 
have been members of the fame aſſembly with him.—The contraven- 
tion of this article is an infringement of the general ſafety, 
40, Articles 18, 21, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31, and 32 of the pre- 
2 ng title on the primary aſſemblies are common to the electoral af- 
41. The electoral aſſemblies chooſe, as there may be occaſion—1. 
The members of the legiſlative body, viz. the members of the coun- 
cil of elders, afterwards the members of the council of five hundred, 
. The members of the tribunal of annulment.—3. The high ju- 
rors,—4- The adminiſtrators of departmente.— 5. "The pe ſident, 
public accuſer, and regiſtor of the criminal tribunal.—6. Ih. judges 
of the civil tribunals, | us 
| 2. When a citizen is elected by the electoral aſſemblies to replace 
- functionary who is dead, reſigned, or removed, that citizen 1s 
elected only for the time that remained to the functionary replaced. 
413. The commiſſary of the executive directory belonging to the 
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adminiſt ration of each department, is bound, on pain of removal, to. 
inform the directory of the opening and cloſing of the electoral aſ- 
ſemblies: this commiſſary can neither ſtop nor ſuſpend the operations, 
nor enter the place of ſitting of the aſſembly; but he has a right to 
demand communication of the minutes of each ſitting within the 
twenty-four hours following, and he is bound to denounce to the di- 
rectory, infractions of the conſtitutional act.— In all caſes the legiſla- 
tive body alone pronounces on. the validity of the operations of the 
electoral aſſemblies, EY, | SEN : 
- i MEAD»; |; 
_ LEGISLATIVE POWER. 
General Diſpeſitions. 4 1 
44 The legiſlative body is compoſed of a council of elders and a 
—_ of 2 hundred. 5 ä FR ; 
45. The legiſlative body cannot, in any caſe, delegate to one or 
more of its members, or to any one whomſoever, any of the func- 
tions attributed to it by the preſent conſtitution, b 
4656. It cannot exerciſe, by itſelf or by delegates, the executive 
power or the judicial authority, | | | 
47. There is an incompatibility between the quality of member 
of the legiſlative body, and the exerciſe of any other public function, 
except that of archivift of the republic. | 
48. The law determines the mode of the definitive or temporary 
aps public functionaries who are elected members of the legit- 
tive body, | ; oO Fir EE 
49. Each department concurs, in proportion to its lation only, 
in 5 e e of members of he ace of 1 Ng of mem- 
bers of the council of five hundred, | CES 
50. Every ten years the legiſlative body, according to ſtatements 
of population ſent to it, determines the number of members of either 
council which each department ought to furniſh, _ | 
Fi No change can be made in this diſtribution during that in- 
terval. ; 1 
52. The members of the legiſlative body are not repreſentatives 
of the department which nominates them, but of the whole nation; 
and no injunction can be laid on them. 2 25 
3. Both councils ate renewed annually by thirds. 7 
54- The members going out after three years may be immediately 
re. elected for the three years following, after which there muſt be an 
interval of two years to render them eligible again. | 
55- No man, in any caſe, can be a member of the legiſlative body 
during more than ſix years following. 2 
56. If, by extraordinary circumſtances, one of the two councils 
find itſelf reduced to leſs than two thirds of its members, it gives 
notice to the executive directory, which is bound to convoke, 
without delay, the primary afſemblies of the departments which 
have members of the legiſlative body to replace in conſequence of 
| | | circums 


eircumſtances i the primaty aſſemblies immediately nominate cle. 


tors, who proceed to the neceſſary replacing. 
37. The members newly elected for either council meet on the 1 
Prairial (May 20) of each year, in the commane pointed out by the 
legiſlative body preceding, or in the commune where it held its laſt 
fittings, if another be not pointed out, | | 
358. The two councils refide always in the ſame commune. 
39. The legiſlative body is permanent: it may nevertheleſs ad. 
journ itſelf for ſtated terms, . 77 

60. In no caſe can the ſame councils meet in the ſame hall, 

61, The functions of preſident and of ſecretaries cannot exceed the 
duration of one month, either in the council of elders, or in that of 
2 — : 5 - | _ 

62. The two councils have reſpectively the right of police, int 
| place 5 their fittings, and its . . Fich 8 
mine it. f | 1 7 
6563. They have reſpectively the _ of pohice over their mem- 
bers; but they cannot pronounce a ſentence more ſevere than cen- 
ſure, arreſt for eight days, and impriſonment for three. 

64. The fittings of both councils are public: the perfons who 
attend cannot exceed the number of the half of the reſpective mem. 
bers of each council. The minutes of their fittings are printed. 

65. Every vote is taken by fitting down and riſing up: in caſe 
of doubt, their names are called over ; but the individual votes are 
then ſecret, | 5 N 

66. On the demand of one hund red of its members, either council 
may form itſelf into a general and fecret committee; but only to 
diſcuſs, and not to vote. x | 

67. Neither council can create, in its own body, a permanent 
committee, Only each council has the power, when a matter ap- 
pears to it ſuſceptible of a preparatory examination, to nominate, 
from among its members, a ſpecial commiſſion, which confines it{clf | 
ſolely to the object of its formation, This commiſſion. is diſlolved 
- een as the council has decided upon the object with which it was 
_ CNATFE, | 

68, The members of the legiſlative body receive an annual in- 
demnity : it is, in both councils, fixed at the value of three thouſand 
myriagrammes of wheat (fix hundred and thirteen quintals, thirty- 
two pounds), x; EE 

69. The executive directory cannot canſe to paſs, or ſtop, any 
body of troops, within the diſtance of ſix myriametres (twelve mean 
leagues) of the commune where the legiſlative body holds its fittings, 
unleſs upon its requiſition, or with its authority, _ 

0. There is about the legiſlative body a guard of citizens, taken 
from the ſedentary national guard of all the departments, and ch 
by their brothers in arms. This guard cannot be leſs than one 


thouſand five hundred men in activity of ſervices 
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51, The legillative body determines the mode and duration of | 


this ſervice. - FC P IE . | 

72. The legiſlative. body attends no public ceremony, and ſends 

thither no deputation. Fg . 9 | 
— Council of Five Hundred. 5 | 

73. The council of five hundred is invariably fixed at this number; 

4. To be elected a member of the council of five hundred, a man 
muſt be thirty years of age complete, and have been domiciliated 
upon the territory of the republic during the ten years which imme. - 
diately preceded the election. The condition of being thirty years 
of age ſhall not be requirable before the ſeventh year of the republic; 
till that period, the age of twenty-five years complete ſhall be 
ſufficient. _ i et | ; | | 

75. The council of five hundred cannot deliberate, if its ſitting be 
not compoſed of two hundred members at leaſt,  _ 

76. The N of laws appertains excluſively to the council of 
de hüt 5 55 

77. No propoſition can be debated of reſolved upon in the coun- 
cil of five hundred without agg ny the following forms: — The 
propoſition is read three times; the interval between two of theſe 
readings cannot be Jeſs than ten 5 diſcuſſion is opened 
after cach reading; and, nevertheleſs, after the firſt or the ee 
leading, the council of five hundred may declare that the te is ground 

or adjournment, or, that there is not ground for delibe rating. Eve- 
7 propoſition muſt be printed and dittributed two days before the 

:cond reading. After the third reading, the council of five hun- 
dred decides whether or not there be ground for adjournment, 

78. No b er. which, being ſubmitted to diſcuſſion, 
been definitively rejected after the third reading, can be re-produced 
till after the revolution of a ear. | „ 
2 79 The propoſitions adopted by the council of five hundred are 
called reſolutions. _ ok ; = ; 

' 80, The preamble of every reſolution ſets' forth, 1. the dates of 
the fittings in which the three readings of the N prin took 
place ; 2. the act by which it was declared, after the third teading⸗ 
that there was not ground for adjournment... 5 | 
81. Propoſitions recogniſed as urgent by a previous declaration of 
the council of five hundred, are exempted from che forms preſcribed 
by article 77.— This declaration ſets forth the motives of urgencys 


- 


and mention is made of it in the preamble to the reſolution, 
Council of Elders, 


; n The courtcil of elders is' compoſed of two hundred and fifty 

$3. No man can be elected à member of the council of elders, if 
he be not forty years of age complete; if he be not married, or a 
_ Widower, and if he has not been domiciliated on the territory of the 
fepublic during the ſiſteen years which immediately preceded the 
eleftion, My CO Tn Op 
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84. The condition of domiciliation required by this article; an 
t 


that preſcribed by article 74, do not concern the citizens who are 
gone out of the territory of the republic with miſſion from 
vernment. | | „ 5 of 

85. The council of elders cannot deliberate, if the ſitting be not 
compoſed of one hundred and twenty-fix members at leaſt. 
86. It appertains, excluſirciy, to the council of elders to approve 
or rejee the reſolutions of the council of five hundred. 

87. As ſoon as a reſolution of the council of ſive hondred come; 
to the council of elders, the preſident reads the preamble, 

88, The council of elders refufes to approve the reſolutions of the 
council of five hundred, which have not been come to according to 
the forms preſcribed by the conſtitution. py 

89. If the propoſition has been declared urgent by the council of 
five hundred, the council of elders deliberates upon approving or te- 
jecting the act of urgeney. _ 1 | 
” ral the council of elders reje& the act of urgency, it does not 
deliberate upon the principle of the reſolution, 
gr. If the reſolution be not preceded by an act of urgency, it is | 
read three times: the interval between two of theſe readings cannot 
be leſs than five days. The diſcuſſion is opened after each reading. 
— Every reſolution is printed and diſtributed, two days at leaſt be- 
fore the ſecond reading, _ . | 

92. The reſolutions of the eouncil of five hundred, adopted by the 
council of elders, are called Jaws, | 
93. The done to laws ſets forth the dates of the ſittings of the 
council of elders, in which the three readings took place, 

94, The decree by which the council of elders recogniſes the ur. | 
-gency of a Jaw is mentioned, with the reaſons aſſigned for it, in the 
preamble to that law, 5 5 1 s 

05. The propoſition of a law made by the council of five hundred 
is underſtood of all the articles of one plan; the council of elders muſt 
reject them all, or approve the Whole. „„ | 

96. The approbation of the council of elders is expreſſed on each 
-propofition of law by this formula, ſigned by the preſident and ſecre- 
taries : the conmtil of elders appue. „ 

97. The refuſal to adopt on accouut of omiſſion of the forms point. 
ed out in article 77 of this head, is expreſſed by this formula, ligned 
by the preſident and ſecretaries : rhe conftirution annuls. 
98. "The refoſal'ro approve the principle of a law propoſed is ex- 

preiſed by this /ormrla, ſigned by the prefident and ſecretaries: hr 
council 4 elders cannot adopt. Sg 1 

99. In the caſe of the Jeet article, the plan of the law rejeded 
eannot be again preſented by the council of five hundred, till after 
the revolution of a hear. ß b 
$66. The council of five hundred may, nevertheleſs, preſent, at 
- any period whatever, a plap of a law which contains atticles that 

made part of a plan which has been rejected. ds 
- 'xo1, The council of elders ſends the laws it has adopted, wie 


FE 
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' the day, both to the council of five hundred, and to the executive 
diceRorye:: og: | T1 
6 , council of elders may change the reſidence of the legiſe 
lative body: it points out, in this caſe, a new place, and the period 
at which the two councils are bound to repair to it. The decree of 
the council of elders upon this ſubject is irrevocable, . ES 

103. On and after the day of this decree, neither of the councils 
can deliberate any more in the commune where they had till then 
refided, The members who would there continue their functions, 
vill render themſelves guilty of an offence againſt the ſurety of 
the. republic. e 3 
104. The members of the executive directory who ſhall retard, 
or refuſe to ſeal, promulgate, and diſpatch the deeree of the tranſ. 
lation of the legiſlative body, will be guilty of the ſame crime. 
log. If, within twenty days after that fixgd by the council of 
elders, the majority of each of the two councils has not made known 
to the republic its arrival at the new place pointed out, or its meeting 
in ſome other place, the adminiſtrators of department, or, in their 
default, the civil tribunals of department convoke the primaty aſ- 
ſemblies to nominate electors, who proceed immediately to the for- 
mation of a new legiſlative body, by the election of two hundred 
and fifty deputies for the council of elders, and of five hundred for 
the other council, | 7 

106, The adminiſtrators of department who, in: the caſe of the 

preceding article, fail to convoke the primary aſſemblies, render 
themſelves gbilty of high treaſon, and of an offence againſt the ſurety 
of the republic. et | | "Pn 

107. All eitizens who oppoſe any obſtacle to the convocation 
of the primary and eleoral aſſemblies in the caſe of article 106, 
are declared guilty of the ſame crime, | 8 5 
' 108, The members of the new legiſlative body afſemble in the 
place to which the council of elders had transferred the fittings, —If 
they cannot meet in that place, in whatever. place the majority is, 
there is the legiſlative body, i 
tog. Except in the caſe of article 102, no propoſition of law can 
btiginate in the council of elders, | FH, 


Of the Guarantee of the Member: of the Legiſlative Body. 


* 


110, The citizens who are or who have been, members of the 


legillative body, cannot be examined, accuſed, or tried at any time, 
| for what they have ſaid or written in the exerciſe of their functions, 
111, The members of the legiſlative body, from the moment of 
their nomination to the thirtieth day after the expiration of their 
fuftions, cannot be brought to trial but according to the forms pre- 
ſcribed by the following articles, Fr aw 
112. They may, for criminal acts, be ſeized in fagrante delidlo 
but notice is given of it, without delay, to the legiſlative body; a 
the proſecution cannot be continued till after the council of five hun- 


2 has propoſed the bringing to trial, and the council of elders has 


reed it, - 
ts | 4M 113- Except | 


* 


the counci 


eil of elders, after this delay, and after 
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113. Except in the caſe of flaprans deliaum, the membe 
legiſlatiz e body cannot be carried before the allicers of eee ace 


in a ſite of arreſt, before the council of five hundred has pr 


the bringing to trial, and the council of elders has decreed it, 
11s To the caſe of the two preceding articles, a member of the 
legiſlative body cannot be carried before any tribunal but the high 
court of juſtice, | | „ 

115. They are carried before the ſame court for acts of treaſon, 
dilapidation, manceuvres to overturn the conſtitution, and offences 
againſt the internal ſecurity of the republic. „ 

116. No denunciation againſt a member of the legiſlative body 
can give room ſot à proſecution, if it be not drawn up in Writing, 
ſigned, and addrefled to the council of ſive hundred. th» 

117. If after having there been deliberated upon in the form pre- 
ſeribed by article %% the council of five hundred admit the denunci. 
ation, it declares it in theſe term: | 

The denunciation againſt | we 
| | dated the „FF 

is admitted. 55 . VF 

118. The perſon inculpated is then cited: he has for his appear. 
ance a delay of three days; and when he appears, he is heard in the 
interior of the place of fitting of the council of tive hundred. 

119. Whether the perſon inculpated be preſent or not, the council 
pf five hundred declares, after this delay, if there be, or be not room 

or an examination of his conduc, £5 ; | 

120. If it be declared by the council of five hundred that there is 
room for an examination, the perſon under charge is cited by the 
council of elders ; he has for his appearance a delay of two free days; 
and if he 1 he is heard in the interior of the place of fitting of 
of elders, : RO TO» f | 

121. Whether the perfon under charge be preſent or not, the coun- 

aving deliberated according 
to the forms preſcribed by article 91, pronounces the accuſation, if 
there be room for it ; and ſends the perſon accuſed before the high 
court of juſtice, whith is bound to proceed to trial without any delay, 

122. Every diſcuſſion, in either council, relative to charging ot 

ccuſing a member of the legiſlative body, is had in general com- 
mittee. —Every vote upon the ſame ſubject is taken by calling over 

he names, and ſecret ballot, % 88 
123. The accuſation pronounced againſt a member of the le iſla- 

ve body carries with it ſuſpenſion, If he be acquitted hy the judg- 
ment of the high court of juſtice, he reſumes his functions. 


Relations of the Two Councils awith ane another. 
44 When the two councils are definitively conſtituted, they gire 


* 


* 


notice hy a meſſenget of ſtate. 


: fl 125. Each council nominates four meſſengers of ſtate for its ſervice. 


126. They carry, to each of the councils, and to the executive di- 
ſectory, the laws-and acts of the legiſlative body; they have cr. 


Ws. 
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trance to this effect into the place of ſitting of the executive direc» 

10ry.— They are preceded by two uſhers in theſe meſſages, 5 
11727. One of the councils cannot adjourn itſelf beyond five days, 
without the cooſent of the other. | | 
| _ Promulgation of Laws, . 

128. The executive directory cauſes the laws, and other acts of 
the legiſlative body, to be ſealed within two days after their tecep- 
tions 5 41 5 | 

129, It ſeals and promulgates within the day, the laws and acts of 
the legiſlative body, which are preceded by a decree of urgency, 

130. The publication of the laws and acts of the legiſlative bod 
is ordained in the following form: In the name of the brench repub- 
lic (law) or ( ad) of the legiſlative body. — he direttory ardains that the 
above lany or att of the legiſlative body ſhall be publiſhed, executed, and 
the ſeal of the republic affixed to it, | 

131. Laws of which the preamble does not atteſt the obſervance 
of the forms preſcribed by articles 17 and 91, cannot be promulgated 


by the executive directory, and its reſponſibility in this reſpect laits 


ſix years.—The laws for which the act of urgency has been approved . 
by the council of elders are except... 
| 9 8 8 HEAD VI. 

132. The executive power is delegated to a directory of five 
members, nominated by the legiflative body, performing the Junc- 
tions of an electoral aſſembly in the name of the nation. 29 | 
133. The council of five hundred forms, by ſecret ballot, a liſt of 
ten times the numbers of the directory to be nominated, and pre- 
90” it to the council of elders, who chooſe, by ſecret ballot alſo, out 
of this liſt, | . | | | 
f 134. The members of the directory muſt be forty years of age at 
alt. — Ih 5 5 
135. They cannot be taken but from among the citizens who have 
been members of the legiſlative body or miniſters, —The diſpoſition 
of this article ſhall nor be obſerved till the commencement of the 
ninth year of the republic. : IS 3 
136. From the firſt day of the ninth year of the republic, the mem- 
bers of the legiſlative body cannot be elected members of the direc- 
tory, or minitters, either during the continuance of their legiſlative 
lunctions, or during the firſt year after the expiration of thoſe 
funfliens; et 36515 28 5 | 

137% The directory is partially renewed by the election of a new 
member every year. During the firſt four years, the ſucceſſive going 
out AM thoſe nominated the firſt time, ſhall be decided by lot. | 

138. None of the members going out can be re-e till after 
an interval of five years... 8 

139. The aſcendant and the deſcendant in direct line; the brother, 
the uncle, and the nephew, couſins in the ſirit degree, and connections 


þy marriage jn th ſam degree cannot bo members ofthe ies 
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at the ſame time, ror ſucceed one another in it, till after an interval 
of five 2 3 | : = | | 

140. In the caſ vacancy, by the death or otherwiſe, of a mem 
ber of the direQory, his ſuccelſor is elected by the e w jar 
within ten days at moſt.— The council of five hundred 1s bound rd 
pPropoſe the candidates within the firſt five days, and the council of 

_ elders moſt complete the election within the laſt five days. Ihe new 
member is elected only for the remaining period of the perſon he 
ſucceeds, —If, however, this does not exceed fix months, a who is 
elected ſhall continue in office for five years and a half, oe”: 

141. Each member of the directory is preſident of it in turn, for 
three months only, — The preſident figns and keeps the ſeal, —The 
laws and the acts of the legiſlative body are addreſſed to the directory 
in the perſon of its preſident. 

142. The executive directory cannot deliberate if there be not 
three members preſent at leaſt. EL 

143- A ſecretary is choſen, not one of its members, who counter. 
figns diſpatches, and draws up the deliberations on a regiſter, in which 
each member has the right of entering his opinion, with his reaſons 
for it. The directory may, when it thinks proper, deliberate without 
the attendance of its ſecretary: in this caſe the deliberations are 
Sun up in a particular regiſter, by one of the members of the di- 
rectory. RS. 
| 1415 The directory proviiles, according to the laws, for the ex- 
ternal or internal ſurety of the republic; it may make proclamations 
conformable to the laws, and for the execution of the Jaws, —It diſ. 
poſes of the armed force, without in any caſe the directory collec. 
tively, or any of its members, being capable of commanding it either 
during the time of their functions, or during the two years which 
immediately follow the expiration of thoſe functions. 

145- If the directory is informed, that any conſpiracy is ning 
againſt the external or internal furety of the ſtate, it may iſſue war- 
rants of ſummons, or warrants of arreſt, againſt the preſumed authors 
or accotnplices ; it may interrogate them; but it is obliged, under the 
penalties againſt the crime of arbitrary detention, to ſend them before 
the officer of police, within the delay of two days, to proceed ace 
cording to the laws, | | 

I * The directory nominates the generals in chief; it cannot 
chooſe them among the relations or connections of its members within 
the degrees exprefſed by article 139, . 5 
1. It ſuperintends and aſſures the execution of laws in the ad- 
l and tribunals, by commiſſaries of its nomination. 
148. It nominates, not of its on body, the miniſters, and diſ- 
miſſes them-when it thinks fit. It cannot cbooſe them under the age 
of thirty years, nor from among the relations or connections of us 
members, within the degrees ſer forth in article 1 72 EE 

149- The miniſters correſpond immediately wit the authorities 
ſabordinate-to them. TT - 

150. The legiſlative body determines the attributions, and the 
number of miniſters—This number is fix at leait, or WA”. Ti 
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151. The miniſters do not form a council. e 

152. The miniſters are reſpectively reſponſible both for the non- 
execution of laws, and the non-execution of orders of the directory. 

153. The directory nominates the receiver of direct taxes in each 
department, 3 1 | FO WT 

154. It nominates the ſuperintendants in chief of indirect contri- 
butions, and of the adminiſtration of national domains. ; 7 

15% All the public functionaries in the French colonies, except 
the departments of the iſles of France and Re- union, fhall be no- 
minated by the directory till peace. „ 

156. The legiſlative body may authorize the directory to ſend into 
all the French colonies, according to the exigeney of the caſe, one or 
more particular agents nominated by it for a limited time, The par- 

ticular gs ſhall exerciſe the ſame functions as the directory, and 
ſhall be ſubordinate to it, TT, | 

157. No member of the directory can go out, of the territory of 
the republic, till two years after the ceſſation of his functions. 

158, He 1s bound during that interyal to prove his reſidence to the 
Feiler body. — Article 112, and the following to article 123 in- 
clufively, relative to the guarrantee of the legiſlative body, ate com- 
mon to the members of the ditectory. : - | 7 

159. In caſe of more than two members of the directory being 
brought to trial, the legiſlative body ſhall provide, in the ordinary 
forms, for replacing them proviſionally during the trial, 

| 169, Except in the caſe of articles 119 and 120, neither the direc- 
tory nor any of its members can be cited either by the council of five 
hundred, or by the council of elders, 55 

161. The accounts and information demanded of the directory by 
either council, are furniſhed in Writing. 
162. The ditectory is bound, every year, to preſent to both 
councils in writing, an eſtimate of the expences, the ſituat ion of the 
finances, the ſtate of exiſting penſions, and the plan of thoſe which it 
thinks it expedient to eſtabliſh or create. It muſt point out the ahu- 
fes that have come within its knowledge. . 


163. The directory may at all times invite the council of five 


hundred, in writing, to take a ſubject into conſideration ; it may pto- 
pole to it meaſures, but not plans drawn up in form of laws, _ 
164. No member of the directory can abſent himſelf more than 
hve days, or remove above four myriametrer (eight mean leagues} from 
the place of reſidence of the directory, without being authoriſed by 
the legiſlative body. | 5 88 
of their functions, either without or within their houſes, unleſs 


cloathed in their appropriate dreſs, | 
165. The directory has its conſtant guard, paid at the expence of 


the republic, compoſed of one hundred and twenty infantry, and 


one hundred and twenty cavalry. 8 EE” 
167. The directory 1s attended by its guards in public ceremonies 
and proceſlions, in ot fart it has always the brit rauk. 


168, Each member of the directory is attended out of doors by 
wo guards, | | 169. Every 


* 


165. The members of the directory cannot appear in the exerciſe 
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169. Every poſt of armed force owes, to the directory, aud fe 
_— its members, the ws rg military honours. 10010 
170. The directory has four meſſengers of ſtate, whom it nomi- 
nates and whom it may remoye, — They carry to the two legiſlati,e 
bodies, the letters and memorials of the directory; they have en. 
trance to this effect into the 8 of ſitting of the legiſlative coun. 
eils. They march preceded b | 
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71. ireftory reſides in the ſame commune with the levir. 
Jtve body | en directory are Je 1 
172. The members of the directory are Jodged at the expence 
the 3 and in the ſame „ : Kat 1 
173. The ſalary of each of them is fixed for each year at the value 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand my riagrammes 8 koce (ten thoy. 
 fand two hundred and twenty-two quintals.) _ 
PE HEAD VII, 1 
Alxinſſtrative and Municipal Boller. | 
174. In each department there is a central adminiſtration; and in 
each _— one —_— g de cn at leaſ. Z 
175. Every membet of a departmental or municipal adminiftra- 
tte Sande to be twenty. ſiye years of age at leaſt, 4 
176. The aſcendant and deſcendant. in direct line, brothers, the 
uncle and nephew, and connections by marriage in the ſame degrees, 
cannot be members of the ſame adminiſtration at the ſame time, or 
ſucceed: one another in it till after an interval of two years, 
177. Each adminiſtration of department is compoſed of five mem- 
bers; it is renewed by a fifth every year, __ 
178. Every commune, of which the population is from five tho- 
ſand to one hundred thouſand inhabitants, has for itſelf alone a mu- 
nicipal adminiſtration. | | Cu, 
: 179- In each commune, of which the population is leſs than five 
thouſand inhabitants, there is a municipal agent, and an aſſiſtant. 
180. The union of the municipal agents of each commune form: 
the municipality of canton. „ „„ 
181. There is, moreover, a preſident of municipal adminiſtration 
choſen out of the whole canton. | | 
182, In communes, of which the population is from five to ten 
thouſand inhabitants, there are five municipal officers Seven for 
from ten thouſand to fifty thouſand ; nine for from fifty thouſand to 
an hundred thouſand. _ | 5 | 
183. In communes, of which the population exceeds one hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, there are three municipal adminiſtrations 4t 
leaft.—In theſe communes the diviſion of municipalities is made in 
ſuch manner, that the pbpulacion of the juriſdiction of each exceeds 
not fifty thouſand s Ar and is not leſs than thirty thouſand. — 
The municipality of each juriſdiction is compoſed of ſeven members. 
184. In communes divided into ſeveral municipalities, there 1s 2 
central office for matters judged indiviſible by the legiſlative bod). 
' — This office is compoſed of three members, nominated by the ad- 
miniſtration of department, and confirmed by the executive 84 
| 7. 25 156g. The 


* > 
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| 16% The members of every municipal adminiſtration are nomi- 
bated for two years, and renewed every year by one half, or by a 
part approximating the neareſt to one half, and alternately by the 
2 and the ſmaller fraction. %% ] ]) | | 
186. The adminiſtrators of department and the members of munts 
cipal adminiſtrations may be re. elected once without an interval.” 

187. Every citizen who has been elected twice following adminis 
ſtrator of re or member of municipal adminiſtration, and 
who has diſc rged the functions in virtue of both elections, cannot 
be elected again till after an interval of two years. 

188. In caſe of a departmental or municipal adminiſtration loſing 
one or ſeveral of its members by death, relignation, of otherwiſeg 
the remaining adminiſtrators my add to their number temporary 
adminiſtrators, to act in that quality till the next eleQions/ 

189. The departmental and municipal adminiſtrations camot mos 
dify the acts of the legiſlative body, or thoſe of the executive direc. 
tory, or ſuſpend the execution of them. They cannot inteffere in 
matters depending on the judicial order. „„ 

190. The adminiſtrators are eſſentially charged with the aſſeſſ⸗ 
ment of direct taxes, and the ſuperintendance of money, ariſing from 
the public revenues in their tertirory.—The legiſlative body deter- 
mines the rules, and the mode of their functions, both upoh theſe 
objects, and the other parts of the interior 3 17 

191, The executive directoty nominates to each departmental and 
municipal adminiſtfation a e- whom it recals when it 
thinks expedient. This commiſſary ſuperintends and requires the 
execution of the laws. | 3 5 . 

192. The commiſfary to each local adminiſtration moſt be taken 
from among the citizens domiciliated for a year in the department 
where that adminiſtration is eſtabliſned. He muſt be twenty-five 
years of age at leaſt, 1 | . 

193. municipal adminiſtrations are ſubordinate to the admi- 
niſtrations of department; and the latter to the miniſters/—In conſe- 
quence, the miniſters (each in his department) may annul the afts 
adminiſtrations of department, and the latter, the acts of municipal 
adminiſtrations, When thoſe acts are contrary to the laws or to the or- 
ders of pang authorities. - _ 1 
194. The miniſters may Alſo ſuſpend the adminiſtrators of depart- 
ments who have contfavened the laws, or the orders of ſuperior au- 
thorities ; and the adminiſtrations of department have the ſame right 
with reſpe& to the members of municipal adminiſtrations, _ | 
| 195: o ſuſpenſton or annulment is definitive without the formal 
confirmation of the executive direftory, | © | 
196. The directory may alſo annul immediately the acts of departs 
mental or municipal adminiſtrat ion. It may alſo ſuſpend or remove 
immediately, when it thinks neoeſſary, the adminiftrators either of 
department or canton, and ſend them before the tribunals of de- 
partment when there is ground for it. | 
197. Every order importing an annulment of acts, ſuſpenſion or 

temoval of adminiſtrators, muſt have reaſons aſſigned for it. 
Vol. II. . 198. 
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198. When the five members of a departmental admipiſt tation are 
removed, the executive directory provides for replacing them till the 
ollowing election; but it cannot chooſe their proviſional ſucccfſory 
but among the ancient adminiſtrators of the ſame department. 

199, [The adminiftrations either of department or of canton cannot 
gorreipond with one another but upon the affairs which are attributed 
to them by the law, and not upon the general intereſts of the republic, 
200. Every adminiſtration mult give an anhual account of its ma. 
nagement. The- accounts rendered by the departmental adminiſtra. 


* 


tions are printed. 


201. All the acts of the adminiſtrative bodies are rendered public 
py a regiſter, in which, they are entered, and which is open to all per. 
Tons under their adminiſtration.— This regiſter is cloſed every fix 


months, and is not depoſited for inſpection till the day on which it 


is cloſed, — The legiſlative body may prolong, 'according to cite 

4 — ? g on delay fixed for this el e 5 

| „ ewe FINK 1 
JUDICIAL POWER. 150 
General Diſpaſiilons. 


202, The judicial functions cannot be exerciſed either by the le. 


giſlative body orgby the executive power. 
203. The judges cannot interfere in the exerciſe of the legiſla- 
tive power, or make any regulation. They cannot ſtop or ſulzerd 


the execution: of any law, or ſummon before them adminiſtrators on 


account of their functions. 


204. No man can be withdrawn from the judges whom the law 
aſſigns him, by any commiſſion, or by any other attributions than 
thoſe which ate determined by an anterior law. | 


'* 205. Juſtice is adminiſtered gratuitouſly.. 


206. The judges cannot be removed, put by forfeiture legally 


pronounced ; or ſuſpended, but by an admitted accuſation, 


or nephew, couſins in the firſt degree, and connex ions by 
- theſe ſeveral degrees, cannot be members of the ſame tribunal at the 


207. The aſcendant and deſcendant in direct line, brothers, uncle, 
alliance in 


ſame time, | | 


268. The ſittings of the tribunals are public; the judges deliber- 


ate in ſecret ;. judgments are pronounced with a loud voice; reaſons 
for them ac aſſignedꝭ and the terms of the law ee ſet forth, 


209. No citizen, if he be not thirty years of age complete, can 


be elected judge of a tribunal of department, or juſtice of peace, or 


aſſeſſor to a juſtice of peace, or judge of a tribunal of commerce, or 


member of the tribunal:of annulment, or juror, or commiſlaty of the 


executive directory with the tribunals of civil juſtice, | 


210. There can be no infringement of the right to civil ju 


- 'n15pkvDENCE pronounced upon differences by arbitrators at the 


choice of the parties. 


- CE f, 
” 211. "The deciſion of theſe arbitrators is without appeal, and withe 


out recourle to aunulmenty if the parties have not made an exprels 
te ſerve. | „„ | | 3 
3 212. There 


=r 
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212, There. is in each diſtri determined by the law a juſtice of 
peace and his aſſeſſors: they are all elected for two years, and may | 
me flaiely and indefinitively re- elected. 5 | LD 
213. The law determines the objects of which juſtices of peace' 
and their aſſeſſors take cogniſance ex dernier re/ort,—It attributes to 
them other matters, of which they judge, ſubject to appeal. 5 
214. There are particular tribunals for commerce by land and ſea: 
the law determines the places where it is uſeful to eftabliſh them. 
Their power of judging en dernier re/ort cannot be extended beyond 
the value of five hundred myriagrammes of wheat {one hundred and 
two quintals twenty-two pounds). : Z 1 
215, The affairs of which judgment belongs not to juſtices of 
peace, or tribunals of commerce, either in dernier reſorts or ſubject 
to appeal, are carried immediately before the juſtice of peace and his 
aileſſors t6 be conciliated.—-If the juſtice of peace cannot conciliate 


1 « * 
* Y 


them, he ſends them before the civil tribunal. 5 
216. There is a civil tribunal for every department. Each civil 
tribunal is compoſed of twenty judges at leaſt, of a commiſſary and 
a ſubſtitute nominated and removeable by the executive direftory, 
and of a regiſter, Every five years the election of all the members 
of the tribunal is proceeded to. The judges may be always re- elected. 
217. At the time of ener the judges five /arpleans are nomina- 
ted, of whom three are taken from among the citizens reſident in the 
commune where the tribunal fits. ' „„ 5 | 
218, The civil tribunal pronoanees in dernier re/ort, in all caſes de- 
termined by the law, on appeals from juſtices of peace, arbitrators, 
or tribunals of commerce. 5 e 7 
219, The appeal from judgments pronounced by the civil tribu- 
nal is carried before the civil tribunal of one of the three neareſt de- 
partments, as is determined by the law, | : 
220. The civil tribunal is divided into ſections -a ſection cannot 
judge under the number of five * 58 
221. The whole of the judges of each trihunal nominate among 


_ themſelves, by ſecret ballot, the preſident of each ſection. 


/ Correctianal and Criminal Juſtice. ; 
222, No man can be ſeized, but tobe carried before the officer of 
police; and no man can be put under arreſt,or detained, but by-vir- - 
tue of a warrant from the officers of police, or of the executive direc- 
tory, in the caſe of article 145, or of an order of caption from a tri- 
bunal or the director of a jury of accuſation, of a decree of accuſa- 
tion by the legiſlative body, in the caſe in which it belongs to it to 
pronounce ſuch a decree, or of a ſentence of condemnation to priſon, 

or correctional detention, | N 
223. In order that the act which ordains arreſt may be executed, 
it is requiſite—firſt, that jt expreſs formally the motive of arreſt, and 
the law in conformity to which it is ordered; ſecondly, that it has 
_ notified to him who is the object of it, and a copy of itleft with 

im, a | 

224. Every perſon ſeized and conducted before the officers of po- 
pron mom d TIO lice, 


—.— 
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| lice, ſhall be examined immediately, or, at fartheſt, within the day, 
225. If it reſult from the examination that there is no ground of 
crimination againſt him, he ſhall immediately be ſet at liberty ; or, 
if there be ground to ſend him to the houſe xr fob y he ſhall be con- 
ducted thither in as ſhort a ſpace of time 3s poſſible, whieh, in no 
ee No perſon gelte yn be deyinod, Ihe gre Gern bi 
226. No perſon arreſted'cgn tained, ive ſufficient bail 
in every 1 — 4 where the law admits the 8 at lber upon 
Ml. 0 N | 
227. No perfon, in caſes where his detention is authorized by law 
Fan be conducted to, or confined in, any Pry byt thoſe legally and 
publicly appointed as houſes of arreſt, houſes of juſtice, or of / ny 
' 228, No keeper or * can receive or detain any perſon, except 
by virtue of a warrant of arreſt, agcording to the forms preſcribed by 
rticles 222, and 223, an order of c ption, a decree * accuſation, 
pr a ſentence of condemnation to priſon, or coxtectional detention, 
which ſhall be tranſcribed upon his regiſter, ' 

229. Every keeper or, gator is bound, without any order being 
rapable of diſpenſing with his ſo doing, to preſent the perſon of the 
priſoner to the civil officer having the police of the hoyſe of detention, 
as often as ſhall be required by that civil officer. | 
- 230, The production of the perſon confined' cannot be refuſed to 
5 ee Keane pe who <p oy, oo! of < Senn m_ 
which he ſhall be boypd to grant, except the keeper or gaoler preſent 
A direction = 14 > EE ypon bo regiller, en 
the perion arreſted in ſecret cuſtody. Ee 7 5 ; 
231. Every man, whatever be his place or employment, except 
thoſe to whom the Jaw gives the righs of arreſt, who ſhall give, 
ſign, execute, or cauſe ts by executed, an order to arreſt an indivi- 
dual, or whoever, even in the caſe of arreſt authoriſed by the lay, 
ſhall conduct, receive, or detain an individual in a place of detention 
not pablcly and legally appointed, and all keepers and gaolers who 
mall contravene the regulations of the above articles, will be found 
guilty of the crime of arbitrary detention, Duns 


7 


232. All rigours employed in arreſts, detentions, or execution 
other than thoſe e e. by the law, are crimes, ' 
233, There are in each department for the trial of offences, three 
rrectional tribunals at leaſt, or fix at moſt, the puniſhment of which 
is neither corporal not infamous, —Theſe tribunals cannot pronounce 
heavier puniſhments than impriſonment for two years. — Ihe cogni- 
| zance of offences, the punjſhment of which exceeds not the value of 
three days labour, or impriſonment for three days, is delegated to 
the juſtice of peace who pronounces in dernier reſart, _ 
234. Each corkettional tribynal is a of a preſident, two 
Juſtices of peace, or aſſeſſors to a juſtice ace of the commune in 
which it is eſtabliſhed, of a commiſſary of the executive power, no- 
minated and removeable by the executive directory, and of a regiſter. 
235. The preſident of each correctional tribunal is taken every 
| fe. chil x _ by 758. from among the members of the ſecticns of 
civil tribunal of departmegt, refidents excepted. 
14% G8 j er % 5 85 855 the p TS 236. Tbeſe 
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236. There is an appeal from the judgments of the correctional _ 


tribunal to the criminal tribunal of department. 
237. In matters of offences ſubject to corporal or infamous puniſh- 


ment, no perſon can be tried but upon an accuſation admitted by the 


jurors, or decreed by the-legiſlative body, in the caſe in which it 

longs to it to decree accuſation. | 

238. A firſt jury declares, if the accyſation ought ro be admitted 
or rejected ; the fa 
determined by the law is applied by the criminal tribu 
2139. The juries vote _— by ſecret ballot. ? | 

240. There are in each department as many juries of accuſation 
as correctional tribunals, The preſidents of the correional*tribunals 
are the directors of the juries, each in his diſtrict.— In communes of 

more than fifty thouſand ſouls, there may be eftabliſhed by law, be- 
ſides the preſident of the correctional tribunal, as many directors of 
juries of accuſation as the diſpatch of trials may require, 

241. The functions of commiſſary of executive power, and of re- 
giſter to the jury of accuſgtion, are diſcharged by the commiſſary, 
and the regiſter of the correctional tribunal, 

242. Each director of a jury of accyſation has the immediate ſu- 
pertintendance of all the officers of police of his diſtrict, _ | 


243. The dixector of the jury proſecutes en as officer 


of police, upon the denunciations made to him by the public accuſer, 
eithe 


r officially, or by order of the executive directory: 1, Offences 


againſt the liberty or individual ſurety of citizens, —2, Thoſe com- 
mitted againft the right of 3 Reſiſtance to the execution 
of judgments, and of all executive acts iſſuing from the conſtituted 
authorities, —4. 'Trouhles occafioned, and acts of violence committed, 
to impede the LolleAicn of contributions, the free circulation of pr 
 yifions, and other objects of commerce, : 

244. There is a criminal tribunal for each department, 


245. The criminal tribunal is compoſed of a preſident, a public 


accuſer, four judges taken from among thoſe of the civil tribunal, 
the commiſſary o the executive power at the ſame tribunal, or his 
ſubſtitute, and a regiſter.— Thete are in the criminal tribunal of the 
department of the Seine a vice-preſident, and a ſubſtitute of the pub- 
lic accuſer ; this tribunal is divided into two ſections; ws. meme 
bers of the civil tribunal exerciſe in it the functions of judges. *' 

246. The preſidents of ſections of the civil tribunals cannot - 
charge the functions of judges in the criminal tribunal. 

247. The other judges do the duty in it, each in turn for fix 
months, in the order of their nomination, and cannot, during that 
period, exerciſe any function in the civil tribunal. | 

248. The public accuſer is charged: 1. With proſecuting offences 
on acts of accuſation admitted by the firſt juries — 2. With tranſmit- 
ting to the officers of police denunciations addreſſed to him directly. 
—3- With ſuperintending the officers of police of the department, 
and acting againſt them according fo the law, in caſe of negligence 
or more 7 „„ © 


05 


ct is tried by a ſecond jury, and the © puniſhmens | 


enn 
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With requiring, in the courſe of proceſs, the regularity of forms, 
and, before e e the 5 of the e With fellow 
ing up the execution of judgments paſſed by the tribunal. . 

250. The judges cannot propoſe any complex queſtion to the jury, 
251. The jury to try, confilts of twelve jurors at leaft ; the perſon 
accuſed may challenge, without aſſigning any reaſon, a number de- 
termined by the law, | | | | | 

252. The proceſs before the jury to try is public; and perſons 
accufed cannot be refuſed-the aid of council, whom they may chooſe, 
or who vs pic en officially. 1 be | 
2853. No perſon acquitted by a legal jury can be apprehended or 
accuſed again upon account of the ſame fact. 1 

D the Tribunal of Annulment, 
254. There is one tribunal of annulment for the whole republic; 
it pronounces ;—-1, On demands of annulment againſt deciſions in 
the laſt reſort given by the tribunals, —2. On demands of reference 
from one tribunal to another, on grounds of lawful ſuſpicion, or pub- 
lic ſecurity.—-3. On the regulations of the judges, and exceptions 
taken to a whole tribunal, 25 

255. The tribunal of annulment can never inveſtigate the merits of 
the caſe, but it annuls ſentences paſſed on trials, in which the forms 
have been violated, or which have-been attended with any deviation 
from the expreſs terms of the law, and refers the merits of the pro. 
ceſs to the tribunal which ought to take cognizance of them. | 
256. When, after one annulment, the ſecond judgment on the me- 
Tits is attacked by the ſame. means as the firſt, the queſtion can be 
no longer agitated in the tribunal of annulment without having been 
ſubmitted to the legiſlative body, which paſſes a law to which the 
tribunal of annulment is bound to conform. 

257. Every year the tribunal of annulment is hound to ſend to 
each of the ſections of the legiſlative body a deputation to preſent to 
it a ſtatement of the ſentences paſſed, with a notice on the margin, 
and the text of the law which determined the ſentence. 

258. The number of the judges of the tribunal of annulment can- 
not exceed two-thirds of the number of departments, 

259. One-fiſth of this tribunal is renewed every year, —The elec- 
toral aſſemblies of departments nominate ſucceflively and + "omar 
the judges who ate to ſucceed thoſe who go out of the tribunal © 
annolment.— [he judges of this tribunal may always be re-elected, 
_ 260. Kach judge of the tribunal of annulment has a /upplean elec- 
ted by the ſame electoral aſſembly. | : 

261. There are with the tribunal of annulment a commiſſary and 
ſubſticutes, nominated and removeable by the executive directory, 
162. Theexecutive directory denounces to the tribunal of annul- 
ment, through the national commiſſary, and without prejudice to 
the right of parties intereſted, the afts by which the judges have ex- 
- mb their powers. 2 | | N 

263. The tribunal annuls theſe acts; and if the afford a ground 
of erimination, the a6} is denoynced to the legiſlative body, 


* 
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pa ; deeree of accuſation, after having heard or cited the parties 
under cha | : 


rge. 6 ; ; 5 
264- The legillative body cannot annul the judgments of the tri- 


bunal of annul nent without proſecuting perſonally the judges who 
have been guilty of the offence, 1 K 
. High Court of Fuſtice, | | | 

265. There is a high court of juſtice, to try aceuſations admitted 
by the legiſlative body, either againſt its own members, or thoſe of 
the executive directory. 5 

266. Ihe high court of juſtice is compoſed of five judges, and of 
two national accuſers, taken from the tribunal of annulment, and of 
high jurors, nominated by the electoral aſſemblies of departments. 

267. The high court of, juſtice is not formed till ofter a procla- 


Ul 


mation of the legiſlative body, drawn up and publiſhed by the coun». 


cil of five hundred. | 
268. It is formed and holds its fittings in the place appointed by the 
proclamation of the council of five hundred, This place dannot be 
nearer than twelve nyriametres to that were the legiſlative Ny reſides. 
269. When the legiſlative body has proclai med the formation 


of the high court of juſtice, the tribunal of annulment draws by lot 


fifteen of its members in a public SA, it afterwards, in the ſame 
fitting, nominates five of thoſe fifteen by a ſecret ballot ; the five 
judges thus nominated are the judges of the high court of juſtice ; 
they chooſe among them a preſident, 7 . 
170. The tribunal of annulment nominates, in the ſame ſitting, 
by ballot, with the abſolute majority, two of its members to exerciſe, 
in the high court of juſtice, the functions of national acculers, | 
271. The acts of accuſation are prepared and drawn up by the 
council of five hundred. | 7 ; 
272. The electoral aſſemblies of each department nominate every 
year a juror for the high court of juſtice, 3 5 
273. The executive directory cauſes to be printed and publiſhed, a 
month after the date of the election, a liſt of all the jurors nominated 
for the high court of juſtice, | „ 
| 2 ec Wetp 1% 7 
8 Of the Public Force. 


274. The public force is inſtituted to defend the ſtate againſt ene- 


mies ahroad, and to ſecure at home the maintenance of order, and 


the execution of the laws. : : 

4 : 5- The public force is eſſentially obedient ; no armed body can 
Ciiberate, 8 OD CD. 
276. It is divided into national guard ſedentary, and national 

guard in aftivity, 

| Of the National Guard, ſedentary. | | 
277. The national guard ſedentary is compoſed of all the citizens 
_ and ſons of citizens capable of beating arms. 1 
e e „ 
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278. Its organization and diſcipline are the ſame throogh all the 
- republic ; determined by the law. | EE 
. me No Frenchman can exerciſe the rights of citizen, if he is not 
inſeribed on the roll of the national guard ſedentary. | 
280. The diſtinction of ranks eee ſuhſiſt only with 
relation to the ſervice, and for the period of its duration, | 
281. The officers of the national guard ſedentary, are choſen for x 
time by . who compoſe it, and cannot be re-elected till after 
an interva 3 = * 4 3 | 8 = 
282. The command of the national guard of a whole department, 
cannot be conſtantly entruſted to one citizen. | 
_ 263, If it be judged neceflary to aſſembſe all the national guard of 
a department, the executive directory may nominate a temporary 
+ Eommandant, 5 „ 
, 284 The command of the national guard ſedentary in cities of an 
hundred thouſand ſouls and upwards, cannot be conflantly entruſted 
to one man. ä 3 ] 
Of the National Guard in Adivi. 
285. The republic maintains in its pay, even in time of peace, un. 
| 1 & name 75 national guards in lieity, an army by land and 
ea. | | 


286, The army is formed by voluntary enrolment,' and in caſe of 
neceſſity, by the mode which the law determines. Te | 

287. No foreigner who has not acquired the rights of French ci- 

tizen, can be admitted into the French armies, unleſs he has made one 
or more campaigns for the eſtabliſhment of the republic. 

288. The commanders in chief, by land and fea, are only nom. 

_ nated in caſe of war; they receive commiſſions revokable at pleaſute 
from the executive power. The duration of theſe commiſſions is li- 
mited to one campaign, but they may be renewed. : 

289. The general command of the armies of the republic cannot 

be confided to a ſingle man. þ | 

290. The army by land and ſea is ſubject to particular Jaws, 

with reſpe& to its diſcipline, the form of ſentences, and the nature 
of puniſhments, | | 5 

291. No part of the national Jones ſedentary, or of the national 

| Fwy in activity, can act for the ſervice of the interior of the repub- 
ic, except on t ae er rg in writing, of the civil authority, ac- | 
cording to forms preſcribed by law. 5 

292. The public force cannot be called ont by the civil authori- 

ties, except in the extent of their territory, It cannot be removed 
from one canton to another, without being authorized by the admi- 
niſt ration of department, or from one departmerit to another, without 
the orders of the executive directory. : 

293. The legiſlative body, nevertheleſs, determines the means of ſe- 
=. curing by the public force, the execution of ſentences, and the profe- 
5 | cution of accuſed perſons throughout all the French territory. 

3 294- In caſe of immipent danger, the municipal adminiſtration of 
| one Canton may call out the national guard of the neighbouring , 
| : | , 


* 
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tons; in that caſe the adminiſtration which has ſo called out, and the 
chiefs of the national guard called out, are equally bound to render 
an account, at the ſame moment, to the departmental adminiſtration. 
295. No foreign troops can be introduced upon the French terri- 
tory, without the previous conſent of the legiſlative bod. 
333 . | 
| Public Inſtructiun. | 
296. There are in the republic primary ſchools where the pupils 
learn to read, to write, the elements of arithmetic and thoſe of 
morality,—The public provides only for the expence of the lodging 
of the inſtryors appointed for theſe ſchools, _ 3 
2997. There are, in different parts of the republic, ſchools ſuperior 
to the primary ſchools, and to ſuch a number, that there ſhall be at 
leaſt one for every two . e | 1 
2§58. There is a national inſtitution charged to collect diſcoveries, 
and to improve the arts and ſciences for the whole republic, - 
299. The different eſtabliſhments. of public inſtruction have not, 
with reſpe to each other, any connection of ſubordination, or admi- 
niſtrative correſpondence, _ OO | 
| 300, Citizens have a right to form particular eſtabliſhments of 
education and inftruftion, as well as free ſocieties, to promote the 
progreſs of the ſciences of letters and of arts, | 
| 3ot. There ſhall be eſtabliſhed, to keep alive fraternity among the 
citizens, and to attach them to the conſtitution, to their country, aud 
to the laws, national feſtivals,  _ | 
e HEAD XI, 
| Finances —Contributions, 5 
302. The public contributions are diſcuſſed and fixed every year 
by the legiſlative body. To it alone it belongs to eſtabliſh them they 
cannot ſubſiſt beyond that period, if they are not expreſsly rene we 
303. The legiſlative 68d 6 may create ſuch kind of contributions 
as it ſhall judge neceſſary ; but it muſt eſtabliſh every year an impo- 
ſition upon land, and a perſonal impoſition. : 
304» Every individual, who, not coming within articles 12 and 13 
of the conſtitution, is not included in the roll of direct contributions, 
| has the right of preſenting himſelf to the municipal adminiſtration of 
us commune, and to inſcribe himſelf for a perſonal contribution, 
equal to the loeal value of three days agricultural labour, _ 
| 305. The inſcription mentioned. in the preceding article cannot be 
made but during the month of Meſſidor every yea. | 
306. Contributions of every deſcription are aſſeſſed upon thoſe who 
contribute in proportion to their means. Es > 
W The executive directory orders and ſuperintends the receipt 
- _ paying in of contributions, and gives all the neceſſary orders 
or that purpole, | | | FT 
308, The detailed accounts of the expences of miniſters ſigned and 
certified by them, are made public at the commencement of each 
Vol, ; & + O f FE, years 
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year. The fame ſhall be done with all the fiatements of the receipt 

of different contributions, and of all the public revenues, | 
309. The ſtatements of theſe expences and receipts are diſtinguiſhed 

according to their nature; they expreſs the ſums received and cx. 
pended, year by year, in cach part of the general adminiſtration, 

310. There are alſo publiſhed, accounts of the expences particular 
to the . eee, and relative to the tribunals, to the adminiſtra- 
tions, to the promotion of the ſciences, and to all public works and 
eſtabliſhments, 8 | = 

311. The adminiſtrations of department, and the municipalities, 
cannot make any aſſeſſment beyond the ſums fixed by the legiſlacive 

1 nor diſcuſs nor permit, without being authorized by it, any 

local loan at the charge of the citizens of the department, of the com- 

mune, or of the canton, VV 

312. To the Sartre body alone belongs the right of regulating 
the coining and iffuing of all kinds of money, fixing the value, the 

weight, and the impreſſion, 5 

313. The directory ſuperintends the coining of money, and nomi- 

| nates the officers charged imitiedlately with the inſpection of it, 

314. The legiſlative body determines the contributions of the co- 

lonies, and their comme teial connections with the mother country, 

; | Niutional Treaſury and its Account. | | 
315. There are five commiſſaries of the national treaſury choſen 

y the council of elders from a treble liſt preſented by that of five 

hundred, | "4 i 

3216. The duration of their functions is for five years, and one of 
them is renewed every year, and may be re-elected indefinitively 

without interval. 3 1 
317. The commiſſaries of the treaſury are charged to ſuperintend 

the receipt of all the national money. To order the movements of 

funds, and the payment of all public expences conſented to by 
the legiſlative body.—To keep an open accovnit of receipt and ex- 
pence with the receiver of ditett contributions for each department; 
with the different national boards, and with the payers eſtabliſhed in 
the departments.—-To maintain with the ſaid receivers and payers, 
with the boards and adminiftrations, the correſpondence nece 
for aſſuring the exact and regular paying in of money. ; 
378. They can pay nothing under penalty of forfeiture, but by 
virtue, firſt, of a deerce of the legiſlative body, and to the amount 
of the ſum decreed by it for each object: ſecond, of a deciſion of the 
direQory ; third, of the ſig nature of the miniſter who ditects the ex- 
nce, F 5 | | * 

2 519. They cannot, umler penalty of forfeiture, approve of any 
yment, if the mandate ſigned by the miniſter who directs the ex- 
nor, does not Tet forth rhe date, the deciſion of the executive ditec- 

tory, and the decrees of the legiſlative body which authorize the | 

6 ment. ; 
1 The receivers of direct contributions in each department, the 
- different national boarde, and the payers in the departments, oo 
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in to the national treaſury, their reſpective accounts ; the treaſury 
audits and paſſes them, | | | 

321. There are five commiſſaries of national accounts elected by 
the legiſlative body, at the ſame periods, and according to the ſame 
forms and conditions as the commiſſaries of the treaſury, 5 

322. The general account of receipt and expenditure of the repuh- 
lic, with the particular accounts and documents, is preſented by the 
commiſſaries of the treaſury to the commiſſaries ot accounts, who au- 
dit and paſs them. : „„ 

323. The commiſſaries of accounts give notice to the legiſlative 
body, of abuſes, malverſations, and all caſes of reſponſibility, Which 
they diſcover in the courſe of their operations; they propoſe meaſures 
agreeable to the intereſts of the & public. „ 7 

324. The reſult of the accounts paſſed by the commilſlaries of ac- 

counts, is-printed and made public, 
325. The commiſſaries of the national treaſury and accounts can- 
not be ſuſpended or removed, but by the legiſlative body. —But 
during the adjournment of the legiſlative body, the executive direc- 
tory may ſuſpend and replace proviſionally, the com niſſaries of the 
national treafury, to the number of two at the moſt, and is bound to 
refer them to both councils of the legiſlative body, as ſoon as they 
have reſumed their fittings, | N 


"HEAD XIL 
External Relations. _ = 


326. War cannot be decided upon but by a decree of the legiſla- 
tive body, upon the formal and necellary propofition of the excutive 


directory. N 
327. The two ee councils concur according to the ordi- 
_ nary forms in the decree by which war is decided upon, 2 
328, In caſe of hoſtilities, imminent, or actually commenced, of 
menaces, or preparations for war againſt the French tepublic, the 
executive ditectory is bound to employ, for the defence of the ſtate, 
the means at fts diſpoſal, charged, however, with communicating 
them without delay io the legiſlative body, It may even, in that 
caſe, point out the augmentation of force, and the new legiſlative 
regulations which circumſtances may require, 


329. The directory alone can maintain political relations abroud, 


conduct negociations, diffribute the land and naval forces as it 


judges neceſſary, and regulate their directions in caſe of war, | 
330. It is authorized to make preliminary ſtipulations, ſuch as ar- 
miſtices, treatiey of neutrality ; it may likewiſe agree upon ſecret 
conventions, FE ee” i 
331. The executive directory agrees to ſigns, or cauſes to be ſ gn 
with foreign powers, all treaties of peace, alliance, truce, neui ity, 
commerce, and other conventions, which it may judge to be neceſſary 
ſor the intereſt of the ſtate, Theſe treaties and conventions are ne go- 
_ ciated in the namg of the French republic by diplomatic agents, no- 
minated by the executive directory, and charged with its inſtructions, 
332. In the caſe of a treaty containing ſecret articles, the * 
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tions of theſe articles cannot be ſubverſive of the 'open articles, or 
contain any alienation of the territory of the republic, 1 
333. Treaties are not binding till after having been examined and 
ratiſied by the legiſlative body; nevertheleſs, the ſecret conditions 
rovifionally receive their execution from the moment they ſhall have 
been agreed upon by the executive ditectory. „„ 
334. Neither of the legiſlative councils delibe rates upon war or 
peace, but in general committee, N 
335. Foreigners, Whether eſtabliſhed in France or not, ſucceed to 
their foreign or French relations ; they may contract for, acquire, 
and receive property ſituated in France, and diſpoſe of it in the 
| ow manner as French citizens, by all the means authoriſed by the 
5. : : | | 


+ - Brad x11, 
Revifion of the Conſtitution. 


36, If experience ſhould prove the inconyenience of ſome 
3 of the conſtitution, the council of elders propoſes the reviſion 
of them. | | 
| The propoſition of the council of elders is in that caſe ſu 
1 to the 3 of the council of five hundred, 3 
338. When, in a period of nine years, the propoſition of the coun- 
cil of elders ratified by the council of five hundred, has been made 
at three intervals of at leaſt two years each, an aſſembly of reviſion 
is convened, | 5 8 
339. This aſſemby is formed of two members by department, all 
choſen in the ſame manner as members of the legiſlative body, and 
Tm the ſame qualifications as thoſe required tor the council of 
EIGETS, N IE | | 
340. The council of elders points out for the meeting of the af 
ſembly of reviſion a place diſtant twenty nyriametres at leaſt from that 
where the legiſlative body fits, © 
341. The aſſembly of reviſion has a right to change the place of 
ite ee obſerving the diftance preſcribed by the preceding 
, ; 8 x 
342. The aſſembly of reviſion exerciſes no function of legiſlation 
or government; it confines itſelf to the reviſion of the conſtitutional 
articles pointed out to it by the legiſlative body. 85 
343. All the articles of the conſfitution, Spas exception, con- 


{ 


tinue to be in vigour as long as the changes propoſed by the afſem- | 


bly of reviſion are not accepted by the people. | ; 
344. The members of the aſſembly of reviſion deliberate in 
common, 64 | ; | | | 
345. The citizens who are memhers of the legiſlative body at the 
time of canvoking an aſſembly of reviſion, cannot be elected mem- 

bers of that aſſembly. e . 
346. The aſſembly of reviſion addreſſes immediately to the pri- 
mary aſſemblies the 2 of reform it has agreed upon,—lt is diſ- 
ſolved the moment the plan is addreſſed to it. 
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447. The duration of the aſſembly of reviſion can in no caſe ex- 
ceed three months. | | : | 15 
348. The members of the aſſembly of reviſion cannot be examin- 
ed, accuſed, or tried at any time for what they have ſaid or written 
in the exerciſe of their functions. — During the continuance of thoſe 
functions they cannot be put upon trial, except by a deciſion of the 
members of the aſſembly of reviſion, _ „ 
49. The aſſembly of reviſion attends no public ceremony; its 
1 receive the ſame indemnity as the members of the legif}a- 
tive b Ys 4 85 | 5 
350. The aſſembly of reviſion has the right of exercifing, or 
cauſing to be exerciſed, the police of the commune in which it . 
"HEAD XIV. LA = Na + 
| General Diſpsfitions. Et | 
351. There exiſts among the citizens no ſuperiority, but that of 
ublic functionaries, and relative to the exerciſe of their functions. 
352. The law acknowledges neither religious yows, nor any other 
© engagement contrary to the natural rights of man, | 
353- No man can be hindered from 8 writing, printing, 
and publiſhing his thoughts. Writings cannot be ſubject to any cen- 
ſure before their publication. No man can be reſponſible tor what 
he has written or publiſhed, but in caſes provided 15 by the law, 
354. No man can be hindered from exerciſing the form of wor- 
ſhip he has choſen, while he conforms to the laws.—No man can be 
forced to contribute to the expences of any form of worſhip, —The 
republic pays for none. 3 8 3 | 
355- There is neither privilege nor right of companies, nor cor- 
poration, nor limitation to the treedom of the preſs, of commerce, 
and exerciſe of induſtry and arts of every kind, —Every prohibitory 
law in this ſort, when circumſtances render it neceſſary, is eſſentiall 
roviſional, and has no effect heyond a year at moſt, unleſs it be for- 


mally renewed, _ | | | 
356. The law watches particularly the profeſſions which intereſt 
public moxals, the ſafety and the health of citizens; but admiſſion 
to the exerciſe of theſe profeſſions cannot be made to depend upon 
any pecuniary fecurity, : 5 
357. The law ought to provide for the recompence of inventors, 
or for the maintenance of the excluſive property of their diſcoveries 
or productions, 8 | 5 
358. The conſtitution guarantees the inviolability of all property, 
of a juſt indemnity for that of which public neceſſity, legally proved, 
may require the ſetifis; rods „„ 
359. The houſe of every citizen is an inviolable aſylum : during 
the night no one has a right to enter it, except in caſe of fire, inun⸗ 
dation, or a call from within the houſe.—-During the day the orcers 
of the conſtituted authorities may be executed in it, No domi ili- 
a 55 can be made but in e = a 8 _ _ the perſ-n or 
ject expreſaly ſtated in the act which orders the vitit, | 
FY Spray 19500 10 19 ee or 
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360. No corporation or aſſociation contrary to public order cas 
be formed. | n . 
361. No aſſembly of citizens can call itſelf a popular ſociety, 
352. No particular ſociety itſelf, employed upon politica queſ. 
tions, can correſpond with any other, or affiliate with it, or hold ub. 
lic fittings, compoſed of members and auditors, diſtinguiſhed rom 
one another, or impoſe conditions of admiflion and 5 or ar- 
. rights of the excluſion, or make its members Wear any extet- 
nal mark of their aſſociation. e 
363. The citizens cannot exerciſe their political rights but in the 
primary or communal aſſemblies, Mn. 
364. l the citizens are free to addreſs petitions to the public 
authorities, hut the petitions muſt be individual : no affociation can 
_ preſent collective petitions, except the conſtituted authoritics, and 
that only upon ſubjg&s appertaining to their funftions,—The peti. 
tioners mult never forget the reſpect due to the conſtituted autho. 
rities, | N : | 
365. Every armed aſſemblage is an offence againſt the conſtitu- 


tion; it ought to he inftantly diſperſed by force. | 


| 2 0 Every 3 not armed ought alſo to be diſperſed, at 
fir! by means of verba command, and, if neceſſary, by te calling 
out of the armed force, ' „„ 
367. Several conſtituted authorities cannot meet to deliberate to- 
ether ; no act iſſuing from ſuch a meeting can be executed. 
368. No man can wear diſtinftive marks which call to mind func- 
tions formerly exerciſed,-or ſervices performed. _ 
359. The members of the legiſlative body, and all the public func. 
tionaries, wear, in the exerciſe of their functions, the dreſs or fign 
of the authority with which they are inveſted ; the law determines 
the form of it, | | „„ 
370. No citizen can renounce, in whole or in part, the indemnity 
or falary allowed him by the law-on account of public functions. 
371. There is uniformity of weights and meaſures in the republic, . 
372, The French ara commences on the 22d of September, 1792, 
the day of the foundation of the republic. 9 
373. The French nation declares, that in no cafe will it ſuffer the 
return of the French, who having abandoned their country fince the 
15th of July, 1789, are not comprehended in the exceptions made to 
the laws againſt emigrants ; and the nation interdicts the legiſlative 
body from creating new exceptions upon this point, — Ihe property 
of emigrants is irrevocably confiſcated to the benefit of the republic, 
8 The French nation proclaims alſo, as guarantee of the public 
faith, that after an adjudication legally completed of national property, 
whatever. might have been its origin, the legitimate holder cannot 
be diſpoſſeſſed of it, but a perſon reclaiming it may, if there be rea- 
Jon, be indemnified by the national treaſury. | : | 
375. None of the powers inſtituted by the conſtitution, has the 
right to change it, in whole or in part, ſaving the reforms that may 
e made in it by means of reviſion, conformably to the diſpoſitions of 
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76. The citizens will call to mind inceſſantly, that it is upon the 
wil om of choice in the ptimary and electoral aſſemblies, the dura- 
tion, preſervation, and proſperity of the republic principally de- 


pend. RET 
„The French people commit the depoſit of the preſent conſti- 
a to the fidelity of the . body, of the eee direc- 
tory, of the adminiſtrators and judges; to the vigilance of fathers of 
families; to wives and to mothers; to the affection of the young Ci» 
 tizens, and to the courage of all the French, | 95 


Inſpeaed by the repreſentatives of the people, inſpectors of the ieren, : 
: Signed, LEHAULT, ExjuBAULT, 


Collated with the original, by us, preſident and ſecretaries of 
the national convention, at Paris, the 5th Fructlidor (Aug. 
22, 1795) third year of the French republic. | 


Signed, M. J. Cnenies, preſident; Darasey, Sour to- 
Ne, BZNIEM, LAUIAZNe Io, DexTz2L, Quikot, ſes 
cretaries | = Fw: | 
5 — » 

THE INCORPORATION OF THE AUSTRIAN TERRY. 
TORY ON THE LEFT OY THE RHINE WITH TAE 

FRENCH REPUBLIC 5 oy 
It had been the intention of the committees of go- 
vernment to introduce the ſubjett of the incorporating 
' the heretofore Auſtrian territories on the left bank of 
the Rhine, into the new conſtitution; but great fermen- 
tations in Paris, and in feveral departments, forced the 
exepediting the acceptation of the conſtitution, before 
a proper report of the ſtate of thoſe countries could be 
made. A member of the diplomatic committee (public 
welfare), however, made a report to the convention on 
thole conquered countries, the 24th of September, 
in which he ſtated how unworthy it would be of the 
French people to abandon a nation to which they had 
promiſed liberty, to the reſentments of its old rulers, 
He thought the republic intereſted in honour, and in 
every other reſpett, in the ſullilling the "OE. N 

; _ lhe 
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ſhe had contradted. He urged the importance of nof 
allowing Auſtria to approach the French frontiers, 

He ſpoke of the importance of encreaſing the pledge for 
their aſſignats by the immenſe quantity of eccleſiaſtical 
and emigrant property which would be found.in thoſe 
countries enough, he ſaid, to diſcharge two thirds of 
their paper m_ 

It was in vain that other members ſuggeſted the al. 
ready great extent of the republic; the difference of 
manners,, cuſtoms, religious prejudices, and political 
principles; and above all, of the probability that the 
retaining ſuch vaſt conqueſts would procraſtinate peace, 
ſo generally deſirable. The convention 8 

te incorporation in the following decree: 


1. The decrees precedingly enacted for uniting to France the de. 
_ partment of Gemappe, Auſtrian Flanders, Brabant, the terrritory of 
Leige, &c. ſhall be carried into execution without delay, ' 
« 2, All the other countries which the houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſed 
at the commencement of the war, on the French fide of the Rhine, 
' ſuch as Limbourg, Luxembourg, &c. are alſo incorporated with 
France, as are likewiſe thoſe ſpecified in the treaty of peace conclu- 
ne, ded between the French and Batavian republics. | 
„ 3. The French republic accepts alſo the defire expreſſed for the | 
union of the cities of Ypres, Namur, Tournay, Ghent, and Mons, 
4 4. The citizens of theſe ſeveral countries ſhall enjoy the rights 
of French citizens, ſuch as they are ſpecified in the conſtitution, 
4 5. The national repreſentatives ſhall divide theſe countries into 
departments and cantons, | 5 
1 6, The territory precedingly united ſhall ny appoint their 
public functionaries. ; : 
1 J. In thoſe which are ons to e 5 the public func. 
tionaries ſhall be proviſionally appointed by the pationg) repreſen- 
tatives. And 
„ . The legiſlative body ſhall Jetermide the number of Wee 


debe "os on miſſion in theſe countries, 15 55 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS”. 
| AND CONSTITUTION. : 

It is not ſurpriſing that the ſtate pilots of France 
ſhould have been deſirous to ſtay the republican bark, 
by caſting anchor, as they did, without examining mi. 
nutely the ground over which they lay. A freſh poli- 
tical ſtorm appeared to ariſe, that threatened to carry 
the navigators again to ſea, many of whom might have 
heen waſhed overboard, others have been exhauſted 
with fatigue, and, which was of yet more conſideration, 

the veſſel herſelf have ſuſtained additional ravages. 

The French do not pretend that their conſtitution is | 
above improvement ; they allow the contrary to be the 25 
caſe: it is, however, to their honour, that it is at pre- | 
ſent the beſt in the world. The object of the govern- 
ment of any country is to obtain and ſecure the largeſt 
portion of happineſs poſſible for all who live under it? 

This intention can never be, fulfilled, except the laws 
give to all an equal ſhare of civil, political, 25 religi- 
ous freedom. 

It muſt be ſome extraordinary. argument that can 
convince a rational man, who has not a voice in the 
laws of his country, that he is not'a flave. If all thole 
perſons who have a voice in, or the power to make, the ” 
laws, were to live on one fide a river which interſected 2M 
the country, and thoſe who had nothing to do with the . |® 
laws but to obey them lived on the other, how could it — 
be wrong to ſay ſuch river divided the freemen from | 
the ſlaves? But the French, who are at preſent better 
Exerciſed in the art of reaſoning than any other nation 
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in Europe, know this well enough. They appear to 
have ſaid, when they drew up the conſtitution, If we 


Cannot do all we would, we will do all we can, 


. Ariſtocratic influence had been greatly, nay wonder. 


fully checked; it ſeemed impoſſible, however, wholly 


2 overcome it, ſurrounded as France was by ariſtocra- 
tic governments. In framing the conſtitution, a com- 


promiſe appears to have been entered into on this head, 
The genius of the French revolution inſpired her cou. 
rageous votaries with the deſire, that perſons only, and 


not property, might be the ſubjett of repreſentation; 


- this would certainly have been the caſe, had not a 
ſtrange error continued to keep its place in the minds 


of certain men who might have been ſuppoſed capable 
of ſhaking it off ;—that error is ſeen in the aſſertion, 
that © a people may have too much liberty.” What is 
meant by the people, if they may have too much liber- 
ty? If all men are equally free, it is impoſſible they 
can be too free, If a whole ſociety were called toge- 
ther, to mark out the extent of their freedom, they 


. would all agree that it ſhould go as far as poſſible, ſo it 


did no hurt to the freedom of another, If one man 
has permiſſion to do (not in virtue of an office he is 
choſen to fulfil) that which another cannot, then is there 
a palpable inequality of freedom ; and as much as one 
has more than his ſhare, ſo much is another deprived 


of. If a ſum of money be required for the exerciſe 


of a right, (but how can it be called a right, if it muſt 
be purchaſed?) a poor man muſt loſe the right, or 
diſhoneſt to obtain the money. 

But this reaſoning is unneceſſary in theſe e 
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ſented by men or money ? With reſpett io the qualifica- 
tion required by the conſtitution of France, it is the ſame 
thing whether it be money or labour. Labour vill earn 
money, and money will procure labour, The qualifi- 
cation, or rather contribution to be a voter, is cortainly 
ſmall; it being ſo, gives the conſtitution. the ſuperiority 
over others: but ſmall as may be the contribution, it 
nevertheleſs ſtamps the conſtitution with the mark of 
imperfedtion, and ſets the declaration of rights and the 
exerciſe of rights at variance. In the firſt article op 
the Declaration of Rights, it is ſaid, Man is to enjoy 


liberty and equality in ſociety ;/ and yet in the eighth 


article of the conſtitution, he is excluded: from voting 


in the primary aſſemblies unleſs he pay a direft tax. 


The thirty-fifth article is a ſtill more glaring attack 
upon that liberty and equality profeſſed to be the baſis 
of the conſtitutional fabric ; for unleſs a man poſſeſs con- 
ſiderable property he cannot vote in the elettoral aſſem- 
blies. The creators of this partial and unjuſt diſtinttion 
have ſet a higher value upon their property than upon 
perſons, by excluding from thoſe aſſemblies, men of 
the moſt ſplendid talents and moſt opproved qualities, 


Mis fortune is treated as a crime, and thus, in addition to 
the other ills attendant on poverty, the deſtitute bur 


honeſt ruſtic is deprived of his eleftive nes and pu- 
niſhed becauſe he is poor. 

This is an inſult offered to poverty ; ; it is 1 
the pure philoſophy ſo often diſplayed in the legiſlature 
of France. Theſe articles ought not to have appeared 
in the *onſtitution erefted by freemen ; they will, 
doubtleſs, one day be expunged. The diviſion of the 
legiſlature, into twa houſes offers no vialence to prin- 
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Ciple; perhaps while politics occupy ſo large a pottion 
of men's attention and ſolicitude, it may have its advan. 


tages ; but the depriving a ſingle individual of the 


right of voting, in the making of laws by which he i Is to 
be governed, is an injuſticez and leaves the conſtitution 
; which allows it, impugnable, in ſpite of any other com. 


0 excellence it may poſſeſs. | 
What zeal can the poor man exert in the proteſtionof 


f his neighbour's property, when he knows it gives ſuch 


neighbour an aſcendancy ?—when, in ſhort, it holds him- 
ſelf in civil ſubjektion. The property of a nation vill 
always be unequally divided ; if, therefore, property be 
made a qualification for the exerciſe of civil rights, 


there muſt of courſe be flaves and ſreemen in ſuch 


country in ſpite of virtue, becauſe all cannot ſhare in 


it, though every one ſhould ſtruggle ſo to do. . 


The French conſtitution, taken altogether, neverthe- 
leſs exhibits a ſublime inſtance of the power of human 


genius. The proviſions made for reviſing it, when 
_ paſſion and party ſpirit ſhall have given way to reflec- 
tion and judgment, leave room to hope that it will be 
carried as near to perfeflion as the work of man is ſul. 


ceptible of. In the mean time it cannot fail to encreaſe 
the love of liberty in all beholders, and to incite leſs 
happy nations to reform, in their inſtitutions, whatever 
is found e e Wy their e or their fe- 
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